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“EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, SO WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHICH PROVETH OUR PEARTS.” 








~ VOLUME XLIV. 























































































































THE VOICE AND THE DUSK. 


BY DUNCAN CAMPBELL SCOTT. 











THE slender moon and one pale star, 
A rose leaf-and a silver bee 

From some god’s garden blown afar, 
Go down the gold deep tranquilly. 


Within the south there rolls and grows 
A mighty town with tower and spire, 

From a cloud bastion masked with rose 
The lightning flashes diamond fire. 


The purple martin darts about 
The purlieus of the iris fen, 
The king-bird rushes up and out, 
He screams and whirls and screams again. 


A thrush is hidden in a maze 

Of cedar buds and tamarack bloom, 
He throws his rapid flexile phrase, 

A flash of emeralds in the gloom. 


A voice is singing from the hill, 
A happy love of long ago; 

Ah! tender voice, be still, be still, 
‘Tis sometimes better not to know.” 


The rapture from the amber hight 
Floats tremblingly along the plain, 

Where in the reeds with fairy light 
The lingering fireflies gleam again. 


Buried in dingles more remute, 
Or drifted from some ferny rise, 
The swooning of the golden throat 
Drops in the mellow dusk and dies. 


A soft wind passes lightly drawn, 
A wave leaps silverly and stirs 
The rustling sedge, and then is gone 


Down the black cavern in the firs. 
OTTAWA, CANADA. 
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PRESIDENT HARRISON. 


BY A NEAR OBSERVER. 











BENJAMIN HARRISON has now been President for nearly 
three years, and while it is too soon to pronounce judg- 
ment upon his Administration—which, however, is uni- 
versally regarded as an able one—it is not too soon to 
form an estimate of his personal character as exhibited 
in his public action. 

There is, perhaps, no position in the world in which a 
man’s character is tested as it is in that of the President 
of this great Republic. The labors of the office are very 
severe, the trials and perplexities unlimited, the pitfalls 
countless, and the temptations many and strong. He is 
subjected to the most remorseless criticism; every act he 
performs, every request he denies, every favor he grants, 
every word he utters, is weighed and judged; and he is 
held strictly responsible for the remote consequences of 
both his acts and his refusals to act. Ina paroxysm of 
vanity Louis XIV of France declared that he was the 
State. The President of the United States is in a very 
true sense the Nation, for the national life for the time 
focalizes itself in him, finds expression in him, and, if he 
be large enough, is ennobled by him. 

President Harrison is very fortunate in his equipment 
for this high office. He possesses a strong physique, is 
compactly built, has a vigorous appetite, good digestion, 
full sleeping capacity, an even temper, and the power of 
long sustained labor. He loves work, and takes a keen 
delight in the severest mental effort. 

A college graduate, a trained lawyer, successful, and 
yet acquainted with adversity; a soldier with a practical 
knowledge of campaigns and battles; a local politician 


_ofthe better sort; for six years a United States Senator, 


with a wide acquaintance with the ablest men of his day; 
a careful student of history and of contemporaneous 
political movements; an independent thinker, and aclose 
observer of men and methods, he came tothe Presidency 
in the prime of life, fully cognizant of the exalted dignity 
of the position and filled with an ambition to meet wor- 
thily all proper demands that it might make upon him. 
A Christian without bigotry; a patriot without section- 
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: alism; a statesman without narrowness; a politician 
without bitterness; a soldier without vanity; a popular 
leader without vulgarity, he stands before the country 
to-day as a typical American, honest without cant and 
tender-hearted without gush. He appreciates the good, 
the true, the beautiful; sympathizes with the poor, the 
ignorant, the unfortunate, and condemns all that is low, 
mean or evil. 

He fought for the liberation of the slave, takes a deep 
interest in the welfare of the freedmen; is in sympathy 
with every movement in behalf of the laboring classes; 
has a large place in his heart for the old soldiers; rejoices 
at the uplifting of the Indians; and, while cherishing the 
highest ideal of national character, he welcomes to our 
shores all men from every clime who with honest purpose 
come to share with us the burdens of toil, the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship, and the blessings of liberty. 

He isa lover of free schools, because they are a bless- 
ing to the poor; of the free press as a friend of liberty; 
and of a free Church as the hope of humanity. He real- 
izes as fully, perhaps, as any man of his time the signal 
place in human history that Providence has assured to 
this young Republic, rejoices in what it has already ac- 
complished, and is eager to see it fulfill its high mission. 

He is a man of large natural resources, of great self- 
reliance, of sterling integrity, of noticeable independence, 
and of unyielding firmness when sure of his position. 
He listens patiently and thoughtfully to all who can help 
him, takes counsel of his advisers, receives criticism 
without bitterness, keeps his opinions to himself, forms 
his own judgments, and assumes all responsibility when 
he is ready to act. 
1. .He surveys.carefully the whole field of national poli- 

tics, not as apartisan, but as the ruler of a great nation 
charged with the greater. responsibility of ruling impar- 
tially and wisely. He studies the needs of all sections of 
the country, and seeks by personal contact with the peo- 
ple to know accurately the condition and wants of each 
locality. As President, he knows no North, South, East 
or West; for he regards himself as the nation’s ruler, and 
wishes every section to feel that ithas in him a guardian 
and a friend. 

Without intruding upon the-sphere of legislation, he 
watches its course with critical eye; indicates with clear 
discrimination his judgment on lines of public policy, 
and uses the veto power when he thinks the public weal 
demands it. Witha profound respect for the judiciary, 
he weighs with the greatest care all candidates for 
judgeships, and makes appointments to the Bench of 
only men of the highest character, attainments and 
reputation. 

While working within the lines of his party and recog- 
nizing the necessity of party organization, he is careful 
to select for the important offices in his gift men of high 
character and attainment; and he never hesitates to 
remove his own appointees when they prove themselves to 
be unfitted for their duties. He isa firm believer in Civil 
Service Reform and has very materially advanced its cause 
during his Administration. He is wisely conservative, a 
conscientious and practical man, and believes in making 
haste slowly. Reforms thus pushed are likely to be per- 
manent. He would rather be safe than brilliant, and 
thinks more of the approval of history than of the 
applause of to-day. His ambition is to be a wise ruler 
and during his Administration to carry his country for- 
ward and upward in its grand career. 

His patriotism is of an exalted character. He loves 
America not only for what she is and for what she has 
done, but for what she may be and for what she can do; 
looking upon her as one of the great sisterhood of na- 
tions, one of the youngest and yet already one of the 
greatest, with a future that no one can foretell, full of 
great possibilities, for herself and for humanity. 

He is a man of great simplicity of character, modest, 
unpretentious, regular in his habits, methodical in his 
work, and free from idiosyncrasies; a gentleman by in- 
stinct, as well as by habit. He is sometimes accused of 
being cold, but his manner belies his heart, for those who 
know him best-and who are acquainted with his true 
inner self, which the cares of office and the honest hate 
of sham and pretense sometimes conceal, know him to 
be tender-hearted, cordial and sympathetic. 

Tested by any standard which we apply to men in 
private life, Benjamin Harrison is a notable example of 
our best civilization, and his Administration is worthy of 
the man. 
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HOW WEALTH SHOULD BE GIVEN. 


BY D. WILLIS JAMES, ESQ. 














THERE is one very unportant point in connection with, 
the subject of benevolence—a point which is too often 
overlooked and which has reference especially to the 
giver of money.. Any man who has long been engaged 
in business in which he has been successful in accumu- 
lating money must have come to the conclusion that 
there is but one way by which he can keep himself from 
becoming the slave of dollars and cents—having’ money 
own him instead of using it as a servant to accomplish 
certain desired ends. The only way~ for him to ayvid 
this condition of affairs is not only to give freely in:pro- 
portion to his accumulations, but to give until his giv- 
ing becomes, to a certain extent, self-sacrifice. Only in 
that way can he keep his heart open and maintain what 
you might call a state of spiritual health in his relations 
to his fellow-men. A friend of mine told me that S. B. 
Chittenden once said: ‘‘I have just met Mr. So and So, 
and Iam hurrying over to Brooklyn and am going to 
give $5,000 to the Brooklyn Library; if I don’t Lam 
afraid I shall be as much the slave of my money as he 
is of his.” In other words, he would have the humane 
and charitable spirit. 

A rich man holds his wealth simply as a trustee be- 
tween his Maker and humanity. Unless he wants to be- 
come the slave of his money he must give it freely until 
he feels that there is some sacrifice in the giving. My 
observation for a great many years has led me to have a 
strong opinion on that subject. It is for the good of the 
man himself that he should look at the subject from this 
point of view. Ido not believe there is much philan- 
thropy or charity in providing that your money shall be 
given after death, when you are unable to hold it. Bet- 
ter give of your means as you go along through life, 
leaving of your wealth to others who after you will, in 
in the exercise of their stewardship, follow the same 
course. 

It is a grave question whether very large sums given 
in one lump to our regular charities are permanently 
beneficial to those charities. Such enterprises ought to 
have a perennial financial stream for their support— 
our Missionary societies, our Home Missionary work, 
and all the great organizations which are maintained 
from year to year. Large gifts, in my judgment, should 
go to colleges for amusements, playgrounds, endow- 
ments; for specific work—building new colleges or semi- 
naries in the West, or elsewhere where they are needed; 
fully equipping and endowing colleges that are already 
started. Industrial education is one of the most impor- 
tant enterprises to be fostered. 

Personally I am in favor of the Charities Organization 
Society, which seems to be necessary owing to the du- 
plication of charities. If we merely give money to those 
who ask for it, the recipients become regular beggars 
and eventually ‘‘bummers.” To have any benevolent 
society perfectly successful depends very largely on the 
character of the man or woman who is the chief execu- 
tive officer. I have seen that illustrated in the Children’s 
Aid Society, the City Mission, and other organizations. 
You must have one man who is not only making a thor- 
ough study of the work, but who is giving it his whole 
time and attention’as a simple matter of business. 

In addition merely to giving money it is very im- 
‘portant that the giver, by his sympathy, should put him- 
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letting them feel that he is their friend and brother, that: 


he has their best interests in his keeping, and really 
seeks to help them. ‘While I fully believe in this prin- 
ciple, I still think there must be organization; there must 
be a competent person who will make the matter a sub- 
ject of study, giving his whole time and attention to the 
work. This is necessary from the fact that society is so 
large. While God gives a man ability to earn money he 
will give his attention to the especial benevolent work 
which seems to be in his line. So unless you have some 
competent man who is: giving his time and attention to 
the work, and is paid for it, benevolence will become 
desultory and not properly attended to. On the other 
hand, there is considerable truth in the well-known crit- 
icisms Dr. De Costa has made on the subject, and we 
may be in danger of having so much charitable machin- 
ery that we will relax in individual effort and sympathy. 

To my mind, the most important benevolent enter- 
prises of the present day are in the line of preparatory 
schools and colleges where oir young men may be 
fitted to be leaders of the people during the next half 
century. The second great problem is to reach the 
children and youth of our great cities in their tenements 
—so-called homes—giving them the best education, fit. 

g them for the work which they will probably have 
to do, and which must, of course; to a large extent, be in 
the line of manual training. “We should especially try 
to secure better homes for the poorer people in large 
cities. Necessarily they must live in tenement houses; 
but these buildings should be of the most approved kind, 
with large playgrounds for the children, and provisions 
for amusement for the youth, in order to keep them 
from the saloons and other vicious places. The Pratt 
Institute, of Brooklyn, is doing a very good work on 
these lines, and the large parish houses, in connection 
with some of our churches, cannot be commended too 
highly. 

We do not get sufficient use out of our large churches, 
which cost thousands of dollars, and are open but a few 
hours during the week. 

The church should be a center of great philanthropic 
and moral effort forthe city. All sorts of enterprises for 
helping the poor and the needy should radiate from the 
church. Something should be going on every day and 
every evening of the week. In all important enterprises 
of the present day it is not only required that you should 
havea man at the head of them, but that he should have 
competent assistants. Doctors, lawyers, large business 
houses, divide up their’'work. The church attempts with 
one man to do a retail business; it should do a wholesale 
business; but in order'to @o so the preacher must have 
competent assistants. This has been a favorite theory 
with me for a long time. Te my mind this is the solu- 
tion of the religious problem that we have to solve down 
town. We should have churches that would hold three 
or four thousand people—not mission churches, but 
large churchly edifices, not necessarily-in the Gothic 
style, where you would have the best preacher or rector 
that could be found, the church well eyuipped in every 
way, and five or six assistants to keep the work going on. 

At a recent meeting of Methodist preachers one of 
their number suggested that the basements of our 
churches should be used for billiard and pool rooms, 
with the idea of drawing young men away from the 
saloons where such games are an important attraction. 
I would not say whether such a movement would be 
wise. Personally, I have no objection to such amuse- 
ments, and if I was building a large church edifice I 
would have a billiard room connected with the church; 
whether it should be in the church building itself, how- 
ever, is a matter of taste. 

But in our large down-town churches, I emphasize the 
point that there should be one man at the head who is 

thoroughly responsible, either rector or pastor. Then 
have your five or six assistants. Let the head assistant 
stay two years, when he would go away to start some 
other ‘enterprise, he having had excellent training. Let 
the next assistant take his place, and so on. In other 
words, let the men be promoted, very much as is done in 
large business houses, and not allow them to remain long 
enough to feel that that is their-permanent work; only 
long enough to get a thorough understanding of their 
business. In this way, you would keep men constantly 
in training for the work. 
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MONEY AND CHRISTIANITY. 





BY ROBERT C. OGDEN, ESQ. 





Our American Christianity is largely incrusted with 
layers of social usage, worldly compromise, ecclesiastical 
narrowness, churchy expediency and -churchism which 
limit the view of the sincere soul, dwarf many an hon- 
est soul by an environment of bigotry and prejudice, and 
make easy the way to complacent content of the soul 
desiring ease in Zion. Only strong.souls rise superior to 
existing chains of cant and prejudice or discern the soph- 
istry or inherited perversion in religion. 

The hopeful sign is that discontent exists both with 
creeds and methods. In the strong demand that doctrine 
should be reformed backward to the simple teachings of 
the Christ appears the dawn of a better day; but it wil] 
ngt tise far aboye the horizon until the unrest shall agis 





tate to the very center the methods of modern church 
organization; nor reach the zenith until the standard of 
individual obligation shall have been purified, sanctified 
to the vital point of Christian consecration. 

. In fact, if not in word, the American Church of to-day 
is saying: ‘‘ Oh, yes, Jesus of Nazareth; your teachings 
were well enough for the Judea of your age, but they 
don’t fit nuw. Our original improvements upon them 
are suited to these modern days. Aren’t they admi- 
rable?” 

And so while the beautiful ideal of the New Testament 
as a poetic creation is never doubted, the working out in 
this practical age of light and knowledge is deemed en- 
tirely romantic and impossible. Of course this statement 
iz heretical, unsound; but a fair appeal to facts would 
establish its truth. 

If America is to be saved to posterity, Christianity 
must save it; but the saving ean only come through a 
Christian revolution. Thank God, there are revolution- 
ists. 

Many intense questions that seriously impress the 
thoughtful Christian are raised by these statements, but 
among them the one of overshadowing importance is, 
What will the Church do with its wealth, or, more 
properly, what will Christian men and women do 
with their money? How they got the money is not the 
present question, and the assumption is—for argu- 
ment only—that Christ’s approval rests upon its posses- 
sion. 

The responsibilities of Christianity are tremendous. 
They are intensified by each added possession of money, 
culture, power, influence. They can only be met by the 
reproduction of the Christ in heart and action. The 
Christian theoretically recognizes the debt that is due 
to the accumulated good of all the ages past, to God the 
Heavenly Father, to Jesus of Nazareth the Savior, a 
debt great beyond all liquidation. The Christian theo- 
ry puts each Christian in the place of the Christ to the 
extent of his means, powers and capacities. The ethics 
of Christianity make all property but a trust to be ad- 
ministered upon the principle of the Golden Rule. 

According to the practical individual reception of these 
principles will be the reply to the question, ‘‘ Christians, 
whatare you doing with your money?” Proper Chris- 
tian living and proper Christian money givivg go to- 
gether. There is a vast amount of much lauded Chris- 
tian-money-giving that is utterly devoid of the Christ 
spirit and therefore, if uot immoral, at least demoraliz- 
ing. A compromising church and a church organiza- 
tion of expediency are largely responsible for this, and 
many a Christian Croesus is serenely drifting downward 
in a constantly declining theory of life for the want of 
faithful instruction, or possibly worse. The. instruction 
muy be sound but the surroundings so utterly contradic- 
tory as to neutralize the teaching and result in absolute 
insincerity, far worse than mere ignorance. 

In no other sphere of American life is money more po- 
tent for rank than in the Church. And yet money confers 
no distinction, merely creates responsibilities. Jesus ac- 
corded ne reverence to wealth. Superiority because of 
money is a falsehood. But in all the great communities 
money and social caste mark lines of Church associa- 
tion. The rich meet together, sing ‘‘Salvation is free,” 
and put a price on their pews that denies the right to 
worship with them save as a concession or courtesy. It 
was splendid honesty that led the sexton of a swell 
church to say that the public were not wanted there. 
He merely told too much truth. Ali this is adjusted to 
the sa‘isfaction-of the golden winged by an insult to the 
manhood of poor souls and a satire on Christianity in the 
doling out of pauper religious privileges at some mission 
chapel. With holy unction ‘‘ Jesus, I my Cross have 
taken” is sung; but the cross is borne, and God Al- 
mighty settled with by a check for some pious benevo- 
lence. 

This single pbase of religious life as it is will suffice for 
the point in question. Mere money has no claim to prec- 
edence, will not pave the way to peace, nor make easy 
the road to Heaven. The great lesson needed by the 
mass of wealthy American Christians is that the posses- 
sion of money should humble and net uplift. The admin- 
istration of money is a sacred trust demanding consecra- 
tion of head and heart. To do it wisely is a science, and 
with grace a fine art. The Christian should be the sci- 
entist and artist of benevolence—his confession of Christ 
permits nothing less. 

Therefore applied Christianity will take the Christian 
into Christian work, in which hand, head and heart will 
co-operate, and the money, much or little, always remain 
an incident. If, however,there be much money in the 
case the need for the personal Christian work by the pes- 
sessor is seriously increased, for only thus can the princi- 
ples of the Gospel be grasped in their breadth, depth and 
hight. If the money getting is too exhausting to allow 
time for holy money spending in the cause of humanity, 
then the money getting should be checked. 

We are dealing with principles, not details. Given 
the foundation of personal consecration to practical 
Christian work, all else follows as a matter of course. 
Then the cheap cant about sacrifice will cvase, only to be 
replaced by the joy of privilége, Churches will be built 
where needed, because the powey being enlisted, the 
money will accompany, claas distinctions will disappear 


from Church organization, the wretched heresy that 





social. ambitions and Church associations are related, 
with its long train of attendant‘ evils, w fade away, 
the seeker for money to uplift the fallen, and to do all 
the work incidental to a Christ life will no longer be a 
** beggar,” and Christ’s own will not be mendicants in 
Christ’s household. 

The men and women in the Church must give of God’s 
money in their hands. Let them strip away the shams, 
fallacies and expedients that aresmothering the spiritu- 
ality of American Protestantism, hew to the line of the 
simple truth as left by the Master, and, having conse- 
crated all, follow him. Then the Millennium will begin. 
Here and there some noble souls are luring to brighter 
things and leading the way. 

But the reach of this question—the trite things here 
stated have suggestions for volumes. 
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THE CHRISTIAN’S DILEMMA AS TO ACCUMULA- 
TION. 





BY PRESIDENT MERRILL E. GATES, LL.D., 
OF AMHERST CO! LEGE. 





In estimating the forces which make for the advance- 
ment of the race, writers on political economy justly as- 
sign the greatest importance to man’s natural desire to 
accumulate property. On the lower side, the wish to 
attain a life richer and fuller in its material comforts for 
himself and his family, and on the higher side, the desire 
to secure the richer and fuller intellectual life and the 
greater power (whether for good or for evil) which in- 
creasing property places at the disposal of its owner, 
combine to give incalculable weight to the love of accu- 
mulation as a force in social life. As the organization of 
society grows more complex, the far-reaching effects of 
the will of a powerful man who is bent upon accumula- 
tion become more obvious. It is as true to-day as it was 
a hundred years ago that the mainspring of force in the 
world’s every-day work is the need which every man 
knows of feeding and clothing himself and his family by 
his own activity.~ Napoleon said: ‘‘ C’est la faim, c’est 
le petit ventre, que fait mouvoir le monde” —“ ’Tis hunger, 
*tis each man’s empty stomach that keeps the world mov- 
ing.” Each man must work if the world is to prosper. 
The man who works most intelligently and most assidu- 
ously should profit by his own more skilltul and persist- 
entefforts. The hope of bettering one’s condition which 
is open to every man, is the mainspring of our industrial 
pregress. Social honors, the social and political power 
which results from the most skillful effort and from the 
wealth which such effort secures to him who puts it 
forth, prove, in social and political no less than in in- 
dustrial life, a mighty incentive to effort. The Christian 
man who enters business life knows that this funda- 
mental motive, which underlies the accumulation of 
property, is right and should be followed. 

But in these days of great organizations, of vast cor- 
porations which one strong will may dominate and may 
use largely for his own personal advantage, the possible 
accumulations of wealth by individuals prove so enor- 
mous, and the time within which such enormous gains 
are made is often soshort, that the man who is once fully 
committed to the race after wealth is hurried on with the 
accelerated velocity of a falling body. From the honest 
daily toi! taught as each man’s duty by the first princi- 
ples of social morality, to that utterly indefensible race 
after larger and still larger accumulations as the sole ob- 
ject of one’s life, is a downward-sloping roadbed so even- 
ly graded that many a middle-aged Christian man learns 
how far down the grade he has already gone, and at how 
reckless a rate of accelerating speed he is rushing down- 
ward, only as he sees how like flying shadows hurrying 
past him are what used to be to him the sweetest realities 
and the dearest surroundings of life. He can no longer 
enjoy hishome. The rush and the pressure have deafened 
his ears to the finer spiritual voices which used to speak to 
him. The “unseen things that are eternal”—the only 
enduring realities—he no longer sees. If some winged 
word of warning finds its way to his conscience, it only 
serves to show him how utterly and for how long a time 
he has ignored the highest objects of life in his race after 
that wealth which is at best but a means, and should 
never be regarded as the proper end of effort. 

The man who has thoughtfully considered the strong 
impetus which is given to civilization by the daily effort 
to accumulate property, needs to bear in mind the ease 
with which one passes from the virtues to the vices of 
accumulation. Since our Divine Master, as one has well 
said, recognized the power of but one of the social forces 
opposed to him by personifying it as the rival claimant to 
that throne in man’s heart which he claims for himself, 
Christians must be forever on their guard against the 
subtle, encroaching power of this rival of Christ, Mam- 
mon, the Money-God. No one can thoughtfully read the 
New Testament without seeing that the teaching of our 
Lord, and the development of that teaching given by the 
Holy Spirit through the Epistles to the Churches, in the 
clearest way sets the mark of the divine disapproval upon 
the worship of wealth, upon devotion to money-getting. 
Any Christian family which will take a good concord- 
ance and spend an hour in comparing those texts in the 
New Testament which speak of wealth and riches, must 


rise from such a lesson with a very clear perception gf 
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the truth that many of the standards of modern society 
are totally inconsistent with the teaching of our Lord. 
Yet wealth properly used is so potent for good, that we 
have no sympathy with the men who cry out against it 
‘ as tho money were in itself an evil. Wealth is concen- 
trated power of segvice; it is a good or an evil as one uses 
it well or misuses it. The demand for wealth to be used 
in noble and uplifting service was never so stroii., as it is 
to-day. This demand comes not simply and noi chiefly 
from that spirit of discontent which justly criticises the 
sharp distinction between starving poverty, the ill-venti- 
lated “‘ sweating rooms” of wickedly underpaid toil, on 
the one hand, and the luxurious life of our rich citizens 
on the other. Sharp and painful as is this contrast, the 
most hopeful sign of the time is found in the increasing 
number of those who are ready to acknowledge that the 
law of unselfish service is no less binding upon wealth 
than it is upon all the other powers of service which are 
at any man’s disposal. God’s law of service demands 
that all the powers a man has he shall hold in trust for 
the generous and uplifting service of his fellow-men. Of 


all the powers of service at man’s disposal, wealth has - 


been the last to acknowledge this law of God. But in- 
creasing numbers of those who have wealth at their dis- 
posal are coming under the sway of this principle of 
service. As society the world over becomes more demo- 
cratic, as privileges which rank and social station used to 
demand for themselves disappear, it is sometimes said 
that there can be hereafter no other “ nobility” than that 
which is conferred by the possession of wealth. The 
rich men of the world lave been so far from being as a 
clas3 its noblest men, that there was point in the sarcasm 
of the French wit, ‘‘ You can tell what the good God 
thinks of monéy, by the kind of men he gives it to.” 
But from year to year the number of those who are pos- 
sessed of wealth and wish to use their wealth for noble 
purposes, increases. There is a good prospect that if the 
world ever recognizes the rich as its one order of nobility 
it will do this only because those who have wealth trans- 
late the fine old legend ‘‘ Noblesse ublige” into the truth 
to which the Christian world is rapidly awakening, 
‘* Richesse oblige,” wealth lays on him who has it the ob- 
ligation nobly to serve his fellow-men. 

The Christmastide brings to all Christian hearts a 
fresh and strong desire to bless other lives. We have 
received so abundantly in the blessed Hope that came 
into the world with the Christ-child, our Divine Savior, 
that to remember the richness of the gift awakens the 
longing to give its rich blessings in fuller measure to 
others. 

At such a time we do well to examine our standards 
of benevolence, to set higher the gauge which meas- 


ures what we ought to give of money and of service’ 
to the Church of Christ in its blessed work among our 
fellow-men. The unshepherded sheep who belong to the 
Good Shepherd, but who do not know his voice, call for 
such gifts to missions as we have never yet made. The 
desire in Christian hearts to make the love of Christ a 
stronger and more blessed force in uplifting and healing 
the ignorant, the sin-sick, the hopeless who are imme- 
diately about us, becomes more intense. The larger in- 
telligence of the Christian world lays a constantly in- 
creasing emphasis upon the value of systematic giving, 
of benevolent giving by all Christians; and it makes 
clearer each year the grave danger that every Christian 
will underestimate the portion of his income and of his 
principal which he owes to the service of the dear Re- 


deemer, who has bought him with a price. 


If aman knows, upon the best testimony, that by his 


surroundings he is exposed toa particular form of disease 


if he is wise he takes especial precautions to guard 


against that especial danger. If he has to sleep in mala 
ria, he does not forget to use quinine. 
time to think of vaccination if smallpox is about him 
He will not enter the mine where he knows there i 


dangerous gas, without incasing his light in the safety 


lamp. 


Since the warnings of the Gospel concerning the love 
of money and the dangers of those who ‘will to be 


rich” are reiterated, cumulative and alarmingly em 


phatic, shall we not do well to ask ourselves two ques- 


tions? 


Am I in danger of passing on to others who are 


richer than myself all my Master’s warnings against th 
abuse of ‘‘ riches”? In the countless warnings as to th 
déceitfulness of riches, and the difficulties that thos 


’ 


who trust in riches will find in entering the kingdom of 
Heaven, the word translated riches is one that does not 
“Tay stress upon great wealth—one that may be used of 
“ very small possessions. The warning is against that 


comfortable sense of safety that comes from ‘havin 


means behind you,” large or small. Any propert 


which can stand between man’s soul and a vitai de- 


pendence upon God day by day, is to be looked upo 


with suspicion, is to be used by a Christian only with 


the fear of God and the memory of God’s claims upo 
all the Christian is and all he has. The god Mammon 
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may be worshiped with one’s whole heart. tho one’ 
business transactions be petty and one’s savings very 
small. No one of us, however far from ‘“‘rich” he may 
think himself, can safely ignore the loving warning 
which God addresses to all his children touching the use 


of the property which he lends to them. 


| us in the ranks of the rich at a time when many men of 


He always has 


| wealth who are not actuated by that supreme motive 
power, the love of Christ, are using the greater part 
of their possessions in unselfish efforts to uplift and 
bless their fellow-men, shall there not-be a great awaken- 
ing among Christian men of wealth to the rich possibili- 
ties of noble service for Christ’s sake which lie within 
their power? 

What Christian man of wealth, what Christian woman 
of great possessions, will be the first to give the world an 
example of such free and royal expenditure of wealth 
on the King’s service as will stand an object lesson to the 
whole world, as to the possibilities of consecrated wealth? 
What rich Christian will be the first tosay to our Mission 
Boards, weighed down by demands to send men to new 
stations and more fully to equip the work of the old sta- 
tions held for Christ: ‘‘ Here, I will take such a mission 
station and out of my own resources I will pay its ex- 
penses for the next ten years, fifty thousand or a hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year.” In the spirit in which 
one of our millionaires builds himself a handsome yacht 
or spends fifty thousand a year in managing a summer 
hotel for his own amusement or in developing a pleasure 
park, what Christian will show the world that he finds 
the highest pleasure in the best things, by using his sur- 
plus income, or even a considerable part of his principal, 
in maintaining for his own highest pleasure the noblest 
works of Christian education and philanthropy? 
AMHERST, MAss. 
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By some it is held that a rich Christian is an anomaly, 
little short of a monstrosity, an excrescence upon Chris- 
tianity, and not a natural, wholesome growth. This 
view is not ours. The love of money is indeed the root 
of all evil, and ‘‘ they that will be rich fall into tempta- 
tion and a snare, and into many foolish and hurtful lusts, 
which drown men in destruction and perdition.” 

The blessing of the Lord sometimes maketh rich in the 
literal sense of the words. Abraham and Job were thus 
made rich. The only charge made by Jesus against the 
rich was against those who were “rich toward 
themselves and not toward God.” The Apostles recog- 
nized distinctions between the rich and the poor: ‘ Let 
the brother of low degree rejoice in that he is exalted, 
and the rich [brother] in that he is made low.” The Ser- 
mon on the Mount, like the Apostles, tells men not to 
trust in uncertain riches, but in the living God. But in 
the discharge of their duty riches may come; hence the 
Apostolic rule is, every one shall give ‘‘as the Lord hath 
prospered him.” 
The Christian rule is for men to ‘‘ seek first the king- 
dom of God and his righteousness.” If God gives him 
only poverty, the disciple must not murmur nor impeach 
the wisdom or faithfulness of God. If neither poverty 
nor riches but food convenient for him be sent, he has 
reason for great thankfulness. If riches increase, he 
is not to set his heart upon them, but use them proper- 
ly. 
Whatever may be thought of this view it is indisputa- 
ble that many Christians now possess wealth. Some 
have inherited fortunes; others have become rich by the 
increase of property. Such are farmers and others hold- 
ing real estate by inheritance and by purchase in the 
outskirts of cities, or which have become sites of towns 
or cities; the ‘‘ unearned increment” has made them 
rich while they waked and while they slept. 
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of each. 


e 
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e | upon the business for a livelihood in times of depression 


environment; what men call fortune Christians must cal 


possible. 
aries and receive direct instructions from their princi 


g 
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n 
the precepts which he has given how they should live 
D 
shall make of what they do not deem necessary or law 
ful to expend for their subsistence and comfort. 

The error of this age is that Christians, like others 





And if we admit that our property js sufficient to put 


Such are 
those upon whose lands, originally of low value, mines of 
coal, iron, silver, lead, copper, may have been found, or 
wells of oil and fountains of gas opened. Others have 
accumulated wealth in their professions as lawyers, 
physicians, inventors, occasionally journalists, authors; 
still others beginning as humble mechanics have become 
manufacturers, employing thousands of men and receiv- 
ing princely incomes from a small profit upon the labor 
In a similar way traders have become mer- 
chant princes, clerks have developed into great bankers. 

To the carrying on of the business in which these men 
are engaged much surplus wealth is necessary, as a se- 
curity against changes in the value of raw material, a 
decline in demand, the effect of competition with the whole 
world, and as a means of employing those who depend 


All these arestewards of God. This wealth belongs to 
him. He gave the strength, capacity for wisdom and 


Providence, whereby all these accumulations were made 
Stewards or agents of men have fixed sal- 


pals as to the management of the intergsts committed to 
their care; but stewards of God areleff to determine by 


and by the exercise of their own judgment what use they 


fancy that a man’s life consisteth in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth, and that he is under no re 
sponsibility for their use. This error leads men who, in 
their baptismal vows, ‘‘ renounce the Devil and all his 


covetous desires of the same, and the carnal desires of the 
flesh, so that thou wilt not follow nor be led by them,” to 
build great palaces, give great entertainments, and erect 
monuments of earthly pride. Whereas God asserts his 
primary ownership: ‘‘ For she did not know that I gave 
her corn and wine and oil, and multiplied her silver ‘and 
gold. . Therefore will I return, and takeaway my 
corn in the time thereof, and my wine in the season there- 
of, and will recover my wool and my flax.” 

The duty, therefore, of the Christian is to reflect how 
he can use his wealth to promote the kingdom of Christ. 
His family must be cared for in a proper manner, so as 
not to. rob them of the stimulus to a useful life, or to 
leave them in danger of actual poverty. His mode of life 
should be marked by a generous use of the .bounties 
which God has bestowed upon him, but ever being on 
guard against the insidious sophisms of self-love, he 
shows how he can make friends of the Mammon of un- 
righteousness, so that the use of his wealth like his 
prayers and honest deeds, may increase his blessed- 
ness when he shall die in the Lord, and rest from his 
labors. 

The maintenance of the institutions of true religion is 
first in the order of importance. But it is not the duty 
of the Christian who possesses wealth so to concentrate 
it upon a local church as to take from other members the 
opportunity and the necessity of bearing their portion of 
the burden. Under ordinary circumstances endowed 
churches and immense gifts from one or two individuals 
are not useful in proportion to the amount thus given. 
In establishing the Gospel in neglected districts, and 
maintaining mission work where the indigenous re- 
sources are not adequate, such gifts wisely applied are 
among the most effective means of promoting the glory 
of God through the highest welfare of men. 

Education presents a field to which now there is a 
fashionable tendency, and institutions to promote it are 
among the noblest exhibitions of Christian philanthropy 
which adorn the presentage. Not the least among them 
is the recent attempt to give to all classes the opportunity 
of acquiring manual training, which had been taken 
from the sons of the poor by the abolition of the appren- 
tice system, and the restrictions imposed by trades 
unions. 

I would direct the attention of those interested in such 
considerations to a kind of beneficence which has these 
excellent characteristics; it is most certainly needed, its 
effects are invariably good, it is thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of Christ. Its best illustrations are seen in 
hospitals, orphanages, and homes for the aged. 

That the sick and the wounded should be tenderly 
cared for, and if possible restored to health, there can be 
no question. That the fatherless and motherless should 
find in Christian training and affection the substitute for 
paternal and maternal care is a direct conclusion from 
the very existence of Christianity; that the aged, whose - 
steps halt feebly to the tomb, who are deprived of the 
capacities of usefulness and of enjoyment, should be hon- 
ored for their gray hairs, and comforted in their *‘age and 
feebleness extreme” is self-evident. Let the untutored 
Indian, whose life depends upon physical strength, and 
whose resources are few, lead out into the forest his de- 
crepit ancestors to die, but let not the Christian allow vir- 
tuous age to beg its bread. In this he should do good 
unto all men as he has opportunity, especially unto them 
that be of the household of faith. 

No return in the support of a hospital is to be expect- 
ed, except from a few patients who avail themselves of 
its superior facilities in particular cases. The great 
majority are like the man whom the good Samaritan re- 
lieved, recipients without being able to repay. 

Orphans may indeed and often do remember,when they 
prosper, the homes which benevolence gave them; but 
not many of them, debarred as they are the support 
which comes from connection with prosperous families 
in the enterprises of life, attain considerable wealth. 
The aged already far along in the retrograde changes the 
end of which is death, must receive the last gratuity 
when they are unconscious of it, as their eyes are closed 
and their bodies decently interred by those who have 
ministered to their helplessness. 

It would seem, therefore, that those-who are in doubt 
what to do with their wealth might well resolve that 
doubt by selecting from these three classes for which the 
State does not and cannot make adequate provision, the 
Hospital, the Orphanage, the Home for the Aged, a suit- 
able object for the appropriation as agents and stewards, 
of a portion of the at present uninvested treasures left by 
divine Providence on deposit with them. 
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THE RIGHT USE OF WEALTH. 





BY ROBERT 8. MACARTHUR, D.D. 
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Few questions are more practical and important 
to-day than the proper use of wealth. America is 
fast becoming the richest nation of the world; and 
many thoughtful Americans, having recently become 
possessed of wealth, are more perplexed as to its right 
use than are the people of older countries, who have 
longer been accustomed to its possession. Great wealth 
is an enormous power for good or evil, Its possession is 
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works, the vain pomp and glory of the world, with al 


itself the obitgaticn to its right use, The wrong use of 
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wealth is a crime against its possessor and against 
society. As much skill is often required in the right 
disposition of wealth as in its accumulation. It is 
really as difficult to make a good investment for the 
Lord as for one’s self. We are familiar with the old 
phrase, Noblesse oblige. This legend teaches us that 
worthy descent, noble blood and high position of what- 
ever kind demand corresponding character and service. 
The time has come for us to coin and to emphasize 
another phrase—Richesse oblige. Each new possession 
implies a new responsibility. A man does not possess 
wealth to himself, any more than he can live to himself 
in any position. Mr. A. T. Stewart’s inability to make a 
wise disposition of his money was one of the sad failures 
of his life. He showed more skill in its acquisition than 
in its wise disposition. It is difficult to lay down princi- 
ples of universal application regarding the disposition of 
money. That a man owes something to society no one 
will doubt; and that he ought to discharge this obliga- 
tion in some form, every one will admit. 

That aman ought to give liberally, and give in his 
lifetime, will be insisted upon in this article. This he 
ought to do, in the first place, because of the influence of 
giving upon the giver himself. Giving for Christian or 
any humane work is not simply a duty, it is a privilege. 
Itis not simply a privilege, it is a glory. It develops 
manhood. It makes the giver a taller, broader, deeper 
man; it puts him into sympathy with his fellow-man the 
world over; it makes him tenfold morea man. Many 
men are moral dwarfs who might be giants. They live 
in the malarial valleys of their own mean and selfish na- 
tures, when they might breathe the mountain air, and 
bask in the divine sunshine of noble deeds. They sing 
their Miserere, born of selfish withholding; they might 
sing the Te Deum, inspired by generous bestowment. 
Such men are to be pitied; they are also to be severely 
blamed. Did not our religion prevent we would despise 
them. No man has a right to bea moral dwarf; no man 
has a right to commit moral suicide. Every man ought 
to be as man-like as possible; every man ought to be 
as God-like as possible. God is the eternal giver; 
did he cease to give, he would cease tobe God. They 
who cease to give cease to be God-like. The Dead Sea is 
the Dead Sea because it always takes in and never gives 
out. Geographers teil us that it has no outlet, visible or 
invisible. Lifeless it lies beneath the scorching sun. The 
man who refuses to give for Christ and his cause soon 
becomes a dead man. Think of a church made up of 
such men! God pity a warm-hearted, Christ-loving man 
who happens to be the pastor of such people! Sucha 
church ‘needs training. But it seems almost hopeless to 
attempt fo train men and women who have grown old 
and rich in wicked withholding. Refusing to give in- 
tensifies disinclination to give. To nurse selfishness is 
to produce moral decay. 

A man of wealth ought to give also for the sake of his 
family. It is often said that men ought to hoard up their 
money for the good of their children. It ought oftener 
to be said that men ought to give with a liberal hand for 
the good of their children. Many a man inflicts the 
greatest possible wrong upon his children when he makes 
them possessors of great wealth for which they have 
never toiled. Families could be named in this city 
whose sons have never added anything to the world’s 
wealth in money, in intellect, in culture, or in any other 
form of helpful living. They simply spend what their 
fathers selfishly and foolishly hoarded. Some of these 
children live fast and injurious lives; others live simply 
negative lives, doing absolutely nothing to help their fel- 
low-men. They do not really live; they simply exist. 
They are ciphers in this busy, toiling and suffering 
world. It is difficult not to hold such men in contempt. 
If they iad to work, as their fathers did, the necessity 
would be a divine benediction. Had their fathers given 
their wealth to educational, charitable, and distinctively 
missionary institutions, they would have conferred a 
blessing upon their children as well as upon the direct 
objects of their benevolence. Americans are especially 
exposed to the danger of possessing large wealth thus 
inherited. In older countries that danger has been to a 
considerable degree avoided. There the fine old phrase 
already quoted, Noblesse oblige, hes greater authority: 
In our country we have not yet reached that stage of 
social development. Some of these unfortunate children 
have neither capacity nor desire for study; and 
they will not work in business as their fathers did a gen- 
eration ago. Their club is their university and their 
church. Their talk is trivial, if not coarse. They are a 
reproach to American life and to the civilization of the 

nineteenth century. There are, it is joyfully admitted, 
honorable exceptions in business life and in political 
activity, but the regret is that the exceptions are so rare. 
In the Old World a great change has taken place in this 
respect within half a century. Now the sons of nobility are 
taking hold of business. The Marquis of Lorne spends 
part of his leisure in making a translation of the Psalms of 
David; the son of the Queen part of his leisure in writing 
music. It may not be music of a very high order; but itis 
worth something to have him make music or do any- 
thing else of an intellectual kind. The daughter of the 
Queen weds the son of a Duke, honored for his literary 
attainments and business pursuits as for his Jong line of 
ancestors. It is felt that something else than fox-hunt- 
ing and other forms of pleasure-seeking is needed to se- 





cure a respectable standing with the thinking classes of 
society. Remove from the Duke of Argyle all the glory 
of his ancestral fame and estates, and he will still stand 
before the world as the author of books representing the 
ripe results of science in harmony with the teachings of 
religion. Similar remarks would apply to Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Lecky, Mr. Balfour, and many 
others. On no heraldic crutches may any man strut 
across the stage of life to-day. The world rightly in- 
sists that every man shall do and be something to justi- 
fy his claim upon the consideration and honor of society. 
It is areproachto a man’s family, as well as a dishonor 
to his own memory, for him to leave them millions 
while he leaves nothing, or at most but a few thousands, 
of his wealth to the cause of God and man. If he had a 
proper regard for the good of his own name, and for the 
honor of his family, he would make a far differ- 
ent disposition of his wealth. It is not too 
much to say that no man is properly pre- 
pared to die who leaves millions to his family and but a 
few thousands to all forms of benevolence. The time has 
come for the creation of asentiment making such a dis- 
position of one’s property dishonorable to himself and 
dishonoring to his family. The time has come for the 
pulpit and press to teach this truth. 

Society has claims upon a man as well as his family. 
However successful a man may be in acquiring property, 
he is, after all, only a factor in its production. The in- 
crease of value in property is often to be attributed to 
the wisdom of others as truly as to that of the man him- 
self. The natural increase in the value of property 
places each property holder under obligations to use a 
part of his possessions for the good of society. Men of 
wealth are debtors to the community as truly as, and 
often more really than, are poor men. Intellectual 
wealth comes under the same law. Intellectual miserli- 
ness may beas real and almost as degrading as the inordi- 
nate love of money. A man who has made vast intellec- 
tual acquirements ought to give the world the benefit of 
his attainments as truly as the man of wealth. The 
Apostle Paul recognized his indebtedness to the untutored 
barbarians as well as to the cultured Greeks; his ability to 
help both created the obligation to render that help. A 
man in refusing the claims of society may be inflicting 
irreparable injury upon his own children. Society is 
one; the selidarity of a community and of the race must 
be recognized. Whatever hurts any part of the com- 
munity hurts the entire community. There is 
a consolidation of interests and a_ fellowship 
of responsibilities. The hand, the foot and the 
eye are inseparable parts of the one integral body. 
Aman may say: ‘I must spend this money to improve 
the home and the grounds about the home of my chil- 
dren.” No one will object to this use of a portion of his 
property, but not far from his home is an enormous bog 
emitting constantly malarial poisons. Is it not equally 
his duty to his children to unite with his neigh- 
bors in draining that bog, and thus purify the atmos- 
phere which they all breathe? Can he do a greater 
kindness to his children than to drain that bog? But 
society abounds in moral bogs, emitting the most deadly 
moral poisons. Can a man do better than to use a large 
portion of his wealth in draining these moral bogs? In 
harmony with this principle every business man in the 
city of New York ought to be interested in all forms of 
city mission work. Mission stations are the best police 
forces in the community. Real estate was not worth 
much in Sodom and Gomorrah on the morning of the 
day when the Lord determined to destroy them with fire 
and brimstone. Old Dr. South was right when he said: 
‘If we had not places in which the breakers of man’s 
law should be confined, we should need to multiply 
places in which the breakers of man’s law should be 
confined.” The unmistakable mutterings of communism 
can best be silenced by the manifestations of a true Chris- 
tianity in many practicable forms. Jesus Christ was a 
workingman. He is the true friend of workingmen 
everywhere. They commit their greatest blunder when 
they turn away from Christ and his Church, but the 
Church has also often blundered in refusing them con- 
sideration and fraternal sympathy. Never were the 
opportunities greater for the right investment of wealth 
than now. Steamships, railroads, telegraphs and tele- 
phones have girdled the world. Africa is to-day at our 
doors, and India is as near to us now as Britain was but 
a little time ago. The Christianization of Africa and 
other heathen lands opens wide doors to the commerce 
of America. Every cotton mill in New England is finan- 
cially interested in every mission station in Africa, No 
man is worthy the honors given to an intelligent Ameri- 
can citizen who is not interested in the establishment of 
missions, and in the Christianization of the world. The 
man who affirms his indifference in this respect simply 
announces his ignorance and inhumanity in many re- 
spects. The man of wealth cannot shut up his heart and 
his pocket against the cry of suffering women in heathen 
lands, the victims of ignorant and superstitious medical 
practitioners, of helpless children crying for light and 
knowledge, and of great masses of men who might soon 
be transformed from barbarians into intelligent citizens. 
Never were there such opportunities as to-day for the 


‘right use of wealth in missions at home and abroad. We 


can have both home and foreign missions on Manhattan 
Island, To be simply a good citizen a man must be an 


intelligent giver to every form of divine and humane 
work. - 
‘We are now prepared to advance a step: 
Men ought to give in their lifetime, except so far as 
the withdrawal of large amounts of money might seri- 
ously injure their business. There is often but little gen- 
erosity in leaving large sums in one’s will; it is gener- 
ally pure selfishness which makes men hold on to their 
money until death relaxes their grasp. There may be 
also great folly as well as selfishness and miserliness in 
this procedure. Recent events have shown that it is 
well-nigh impossible for the greatest lawyers to draw 
wills which heirs by the aid of other great lawyers and 
courts cannot break. It may also be assumed that the 
average heir will forget the claims of generosity toward 
society, and of respect toward the dead in order to gratify 
his selfish ambition. In this way New York City lately 
has lost large sums of money given for public uses. Men 
are unspeakably foolish to take the chances of giving 
money in this way. They ought also to have the joy 
which comes from seeing their gifts rightly used; they 
ought also to superintend the investments of their gifts 
so as to secure their utmost safety and productiveness. 
The ability which they have shownin acquiring money 
they ought to continue to show.in the management of 
that money when given to educational and other benevo- 
lent institutions. Standing before a historic monument 
in London, Matthew Vassar read the words “In his life- 
time,” and immediately conceived the idea of giving of 
his wealth in his own lifetime for the founding of Vas- 
sar College. His example is worthy of general imita- 
tion. Mr. John D. Rockefeller, in his recent gift of mil- 
lions to the University of Chicago and to other educa- 
tional institutions, has set an equally worthy example. 
So has Mr. James B. Colgate in his more recent gift of 
$1,000,000 to Colgate University. Both Mr. Rockefeller 
and Mr. Colgate have given their varied and ripe busi- 
ness experience toward the judicious investment of their 
gifts, and toward the management of these institutions. 
ltis difficult to overstate the importance of giving in 
this way, or the folly of leaving large amounts in doubt- 
ful wills, creating painful contests, alienating families, 
robbing needy institutions, and only enriching lawyers 
already wealthy. 

Great folly is often shown also in the building of 
enormously expensive monuments over the dead. 
Friends of the writer have lately endowed scholarships 
in women’s colleges as monuments to their deceased 
wives; this course is eminently wise. Young women 
will continue to be educated from the annual income of 
these investments, and will thus be living monuments to 
the memory of the departed. Surely such a course is 
vastly wiser than spending the money in erecting stately 
piles of marble and granite over the dead. We are war- 
ranted in saying that no better use can be made of money 
than expending it either in direct mission work or in 
founding and managing great institutions for Christian 
education. New England gained her great place in this 
Republic because of the attention which she gave to edu- 
cation. The people who first came into New England 
contained an unusually large proportion of English uni- 
versity men; this was especially true ef the ministers. 
These educated ministers altho dead still speak and act; 
they created the mold into which their descendants have 
been run; they have made New England felt throughout 
America and throughout the world. When these uni- 
versity-bred men died, there was a noble body of men 
bred in American colleges ready to take their places. 

The great colleges founded in that early day have been 
the bulwarks of education, of liberty and of religion. 
The man who founds by money or brains a great uni- 
versity, which remains loyal to truth and God, does 
more to bless men and to honor God than man or angel 
can estimate. He founds the most enduring institution 
known this side of God’s throne. Oxford and Cambridge 
have outlived political earthquakes; they will outlive all 
possible national cataclysms. They are more enduring 
than the British throne. It is conceivable that a Repub- 
lic may take the place one day of the British monarchy; 
but amid the crash of thrones and dynasties, should this 
change come, these great universities will stand un- 
moved. Empires may rise and fall, dynasties change 
and decay, but these institutions of learning shall be like 
mighty lighthouses resting on the eternal rock, and send- 
ing out the light of science and religion, blended into one 
flame, to illumine the world and to glorify God. 

Few subjects which THE INDEPENDENT has discussed, 
or can discuss, are of greater practical moment than the 
one presented in this symposium. More and more will 
wealth increase in this great Republic; more and more 
must we judge men by their generosity toward God and 
man. God must have avery poor opinion of the selfish- 
ness of creatures who live for themselves alone; it is 
certain that intelligent men have come to estimate such 
at their true value. Lord Bacon was right when he said: 
“Defer not charities till death, for certainly if a man 
weigh it rightly he that does so is rather liberal of 


another man’s than his own.” God loveth a cheerful © 


giver, as the Scripture teacheth us. So do men. Only as 
we have the spirit of the Lord Jesus, who, tho rich for 
our sakes became poor, can we have the highest honors 
from men and the approving smile of God the great 
giver. 

New YoRK City. 
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THE MEANING OF WEALTH IN CHRISTIAN 
¥ HANDS. 


BY F, E, ELLINWOOD, D.D., 
SECRETARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


In the present state of civilization money has become 
the representative of almost every form of earthly good. 
From the Christian standpoint there may be some reluc- 
tance in acknowledging this fact, especially when one 
contemplates the widespread abuse of money power and 
the virtual worship of wealth which takes on so many 
forms. Nevertheless, the fact remains, and is practically 
acknowledged, that every human enterprise, the best, as 
well as the worst, must call in the help of this universal 
medium of exchange. 

But the great need of the times is that a clear line of 
demarcation shall be drawn between the wealth of the 
Christian Church, and that of men who know no higher 
end than ministering to their own selfish gratification or 
worldly ambition. In a general way all intelligent peo- 
ple have come to acknowledge that wealth, when hoarded 
beyond rational needs and uses, may become a curse. It 
may bring upon its possessor the envy and even hate of 
the suffering masses; it may ruin his family; it may 
blunt and stupefy his own spiritual nature, and positively 
unfit him for the great change which must inevitably 
come, and which will separate him forever from his pos- 
sessions. The moral lesson of the hoarded manna, which 
became not only useless but offensive, never loses its sig- 
nificance as applicable to the experience of God’s people 
in every generation, and the same lesson is taught in the 
significant moderation of the Savior’s model prayer, 
* Give us this day our daily bread.” 

The great fact which it seems so hard to learn in our 
time is that the wealth which is placed in the hands of 
Christian people is a trust fund of moral and spiritual 
power, to be administered for the good of their genera- 
tion. Itisastewardship to be accounted for. The old 
religions of the East base their pessimism upon the in- 
equalities which appear in the divine allotments of men. 
They stumble at the mystery which favors one with 
great possessions and abundant means of enjoyment, 
while another who, to all appearances, is equally worthy, 
is subjected to a life of want, suffering and humiliation; 
and by way of solving this mystery, the doctrine of 
transmigration and of pre-existing states has been al- 
most universally resorted to. The solution which the 
religion of Christ suggests is a very different one. It 
exalts the spiritual benefit of mutual helpfulness. It 
holds up the example of Him who, tho rich in the glory 
of Heaven; yet became poor that he might raise up the 
needy and the sinful. It develops all the best elements 
of our nature by the very operation of these Christ-like 
ministries, and thus educes from the very inequalities 
of mankind a positive blessing to all concerned. Once 
let the barriers of human selfishness be broken 
down: let the Church adopt in full measure the 
spirit of Christ; let wealthand power be regarded as a 
real stewardship, and the wants and woes of the world, 
if not fully relieved, will be greatly mitigated, and the 
darkness of the benighted will be illumined with heav- 
enly light. When a Christian man makes his profession 
of faith in Christ, and bowing before the Church altar 
vows to be His with all his service and his possessions, he 
makes a real pledge which, if universally carried out, 
would go far to redeem the world. But the average in- 
terpretation of that vow renders it almost a nullity. This 
stewardship of Christ is practically regarded as some- 
thing so meaningless, or so easy, that it does not prevent 
one from devoting his whole life to the amassing of a 
fortune for himself and his family, while the fraction 
contributed for the spread of the Gospel or for benevo- 
lence of any kind is often so.small that the donor would 
blush to have it known, or even to sum it up to himself; 
and even this small amount is looked upon as a charity, 
instead of being considered a mere rendering of service 
to the Divine Master. Two young men make profession 
of their faith on the same day at the same altar; they 
make the same vow. One prepares for the ministry and 
‘devotes his life to self-denying avd arduous labor on 
some mission field. Leaving country and kindred, and 
every thought of wealth or ambition, he makes his whole 
career a real stewardship. The other, because deciding 
to become a layman, feels perfectly free to devote his 
whole life to his own aggrandizement. And it never 
occurs to him that he is any less faithful to his vow than 
the other. He frames his estimate of the matter by the 
rule of public sentiment or example, and not according 
to the law of Christ. And itis this widespread misap- 
prehension of the significance and responsibility of 
wealth that so sadly cripples Christian beneficence. 

The late Dr. Duff once said that the world would be 
converted to Christ when the rich came to contribute 
money for the extensiun of the Gospel as freely as they 
spend it in their luxuries or their sports; and he believed 
that that time would come. Evidently it has not come 
yet. With multitudes, even of professing Christians, the 
demands of fashion, of ambition, or the supposed exac- 
tions of social life, rise far higher im the scale than any 
claim of Christ or of the unblessed masses for whom he 
died. Every year new degrees of extravagance appear, 
new forms of indulgence, new methods of spending 
money. Meanwhile, the discontent of the lower orders 
becomes greater, the temptations to crime increase, more 


people become insane on the subject of wealth, and the 


dangers which surround its possessors are more apparent. 

All classes feel the advance in what are supposed to be 

the necessary things of life. Fashions become more 

tyrannical over even those of moderate means, and the 
demands of what is supposed to be mere respectability 

are greater and greater. Five years ago a leading mis- 
sionary magazine of Great Britain published tables of 
statistics, which showed that the contributions made for 
the cause of missions came not from the wealthy in any 
proportionate degree, but from those of moderate, and in 
many cases very moderate means. The exhibit of gifts 
from the aristocratic and wealthy classes was positively 
disgraceful. It is certain in this country, also, that 
while there are many individual instances of large benefi- 
cence, the pro rata of contribution is far lower among 
the wealthy than among those to whom giving is a real 
sacrifice. Yet the very reverse should be true. It is the 
surplus wealth of the Church, that which lies above and 
beyond all possible needs of the donor, or his family, that 
should be most liberally drawn upon to supply the phys- 
ical, moral and religious wants of the world. Itis from 
that which a man must leave on the brink of his grave, 
all unused because it is impossible in seltish ways to use 
it, that every cause of religion and humanity should 
receive its most generous support. 

One trembles to think of the opportunities that are 
lost by multitudes of the wealthy all around us, of the 
power for good with which men of fortune are in- 
trusted, of the responsibility that attends mere hoard- 
ing, while poverty, sickness, distress, positive starvation, 
and all the manifold misfortunes of life cry out for help 
on every side, while the moral corruption that might be 
relieved festers and spreads at home, and millions remain 
in darkness in distant lands. The great Michael Angelo 
has left an example whose beauty and moral force 
should commend it to all. When called to surmount St. 
Peter’s with that marvelous dome that has already been 
the admiration of centuries, he was raised to an enthusi- 
asm which amounted to a religious devotion. Already 
turning toward the decline of life, yet in full possession 
of his powers, feeling at the same time that his previous 
labors had secured a sufficient provision of earthly 
needs, he refused all compensation, he resolved that this 
crowning work of his life should be wholly consecrated 
to the kingdom of Christ. It was a beautiful last 
chapter of his noble history—we may say autobiog- 
raphy. Why may his example not be followed by 
thousands in the Christian Church? Why may not men 
who, at sixty or fifty, or even in earlier age, have 
acquired all that they can reasonably require, resolve 
that thenceforth their business activity or their accruing 
income shall be consecrated to God? Why may not 
women of large wealth fix a period beyond which a last 
chapter of consecrated benevolence shall crown their 
lives? 

New YORK City. 


MORE THAN MONEY NEEDED. 


BY CHARLES D. KELLOGG, ESQ.. 
SECRETARY OF THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY. 








. One of the most gratifying encouragements to the 
studious and practical philanthropist is the growing de- 
sire of men of wealth to use their riches in ways that 
promise to be of the most benefit to their fellow-men: 
not so much that the spirit of liberality has spread 
abroad in a remarkable degree, but that with it is an anx- 
iety to make more sure than ever before that in indulg- 
ing liberal impulses, positive good is accomplished. 

Fifty years ago men secured contemporary good will or 
posthumous remembrance by their generosity, with a 
feeling that it was of minor importance to what pur- 
poses their gifts were devoted. Much wealth was spent 
upon soup houses, coal and clothing societies and other 
contrivances for supplying able-bodied persons with 
what the good Lord intended they should earn for them- 
selves: until an eminent economist, writing a quarter of 
acentury ago on the American prodigality of charity, said 
in substance that future generations would curse the in- 
jurious munificence of their ancestors for establishing 
sources of incurable corruption in the community. As 
men thought more seriously of this danger, the convic- 
tion arose and increased that our fellow-beings who need 
help are not mere animals with only physical wants, but 
men; and that only that charity is effectual which works 
for their manhood rather than for their exemption from 
distress, hardship and poverty. And this was not the 
spirit which would give ‘‘a tract instead of a shilling”; 
but rather that which would not give a shilling to tempt 
the reception of a tract. Charity must recognize man’s 
dual nature, and so use its moral and spiritual forces as 
to work physical improvement, and quicken or set free 
social motives. Man is a social being and the earth is 
for social purposes, and the criterion of our humane 
efforts must be whether they strengthen or enfeeble 
manhood, and thus fit or unfit it for social duties and 
privileges. 

Edward Denison was perhaps the first man clearly to 
state this duty and finda hearing among the favored 
classes. A fine scholar, possessing wealth and high po- 
sition, he studied the problems of poverty not only by the 
recorded experiences and discoveries of others, but by 








actual contact with the poorest of London, living for 


months in Stepney to know what East London life was. ° 
It was his deliberate conclusion that the only real good 
men could do with money among the degraded and des- 
titute was to found libraries; lyceums, lecture: courses, 
schools, elevating amusements, clean resorts, missions, 
and other provisions for. religious, mental and moral 
culture. In a word, the only charitable funds he consid- 
ered unwasted were those spent in awakening and 
strengthening the manhood and the inward resources of 
the poor. No outward circumstances, in his opinion, 
were so desperate that the poor could not overcome them 
by their own native ability properly developed. Dr. 
Chalmers had preached the same doctrine, and later 
Octavia Hill and Ruskin joined furces to prove and illus- 
trate it, and no one questions thoir success. The career 
of Arnold Toynbee, the result of whose brief life and in- 
fluence, and of whose labors in Whitechapel, has been the 
creation of Toynbee Hall aud the University Settlement 
idea, still further fortifies the doctrine. This idea is sim- 
rly the conviction that men and women of culture and 
elevating resources should go and live, for a season at 
least, among these battered, debased and neglected peo- 
ple, and by actual contact spread among them the 
standards, the hopes, the ambitions, as well as disci- 
plines and adjustments which have made their own lives 
sweeter, more courageous and more useful. The aim 
must be not merely to make thein “ better off,” but bet- 
ter—better in character, in robust manhood and pure 
womanhood. 

Physical relief never has accomplished and never will 
accomplish this bettering. When used alone it is like a 
millstone about the neck, whose weight increases with 
every repetition. Of course, no reference is had here to 
the case cf really helpless people, children, aged ones, or 
defectives in mind or body. The socialism which di- 
vides the purse may degrade one class or be feared by an- 
other; but the socialism which shares hearts and brains 
will never be dangerous or demoralizing. : 

What the poor need of those more favored is, above all 
else, a realization that both belong to the same social 
brotherhood and both need the same mental and spiritual 
upbuilding. The statement can hardly be contreverted 
that the rich cannot put their means to better uses than 
to create and foster those beneficent plans which work 
upon character and develop men and women from 
within; and to supply all the aids thereto which religion, 
education, science, art or literature can suggest. As 
proofs of this statement it is only necessary to point to 
the superb and beneficent results which have attended, 
and continue to attend, such benefactions, especially 
when made by men who have administered their own 
estates. Witness the good accomplished to thousands by 
the wise and humane undertakings of the Salts of York- 
shire, the Godins of Guise, the Peabodys, the Johns Hop- 
kinses, the Coopers, the Lenoxes, the Pratts, the Astors, 
the Roosevelts, the Vanderbilts, whose monuments are 
not in grand tombs, with gloomy epitaphs, but in Work- 
ingmen’s homes, schools and clubs, improved tenements, 
industrial institutes, libraries, hospitals, maternities, col- 
leges, etc. Nor does it need a prophet to foretell the 
biessings which will attend the later benevolent provi- 
sions of Marquand, Carnegie, Ottendorfer, Auchmuty, 
Sloane, Rockefeller, Kennedy, and many others whom 
space forbids to enumerate. And in differing degrees, 
those who found and maintain créches, kindergartens, 
industrial schools, improved dwellings, homes and edu- 
cation for defectives (the blind, deaf-mute, crippled, etc.), 
provident schemes, schools for special training—in fine, 
all enterprises for character-building and for equipping a 
man or woman for self-maintenance, are all working for 
the same wise and beneficent end. The essence of these 
benefactions is not merely that the givers wished to give, 
but, above all, to give wisely and with a view to the best 
future results. 

The above states quite as much what has been done as 
what should be done; but when one is asked how his 
neighbors may be charitable one necessarily falls back 
on reminiscences. It is the purport of the above that all 
useful charity must be toward increasing our stock of 
manhood. ‘‘ Your tottering brother needs more than 
your crutch”; men need to give themselves with their 
money, and to do this each one should be his own execu- 
tor. Vicarious charity and physical relief, as a rule with 
few exceptions, debauch both giver and receiver. Emer- 
son says in effect that within every man God is en- 
throned, and that if you cannot help make that evident, 
do not desecrate the shrine but go home and investigate 
if your own is not empty. 

New YORK City. 
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WHAT IS YOUR LIFE? 


A THOUGHT FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
BY TRYON EDWARDS, D.D. 











THERE are some scenes in Nature, some topics of 
thought, some eras in life, that never lose their interest or 
failto haveinfluence. The anniversaries of life and death, 
of the changing seasons, of the departing and incoming 
year, are to all seasons for thought, for self-examination, 
for searching scrutiny of the past and earnest purposes for 
the future. As another year, then, departs, and still an- 
other is on its way, is it not wise thoughtfully to ponder 





our life, in its nature and in all that pertains to it, that 
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we may avoid its evils, and in everything make the most 
of its good? One of the first thoughts as to our life, is, 
that 

Itis not so much possession as expenditure. ‘‘We 
often think and speak of life,” says John Foster, ‘‘ rather 
as something that we positively possess, than as what we 
are constantly losing.” Thinking of life as merely dura- 
tion of living we are but imposing upon our feelings, as 
if life were a definite and substantial property which, as 
we have possessed in the past, so we do possess now, and 
shall possess in the future. To an undying, immortal be- 
ing, this might be so. But to us life is transition and ex- 
penditure, a thing that we have only as continually losing 
it; every moment of it wasting, just as the stream that 


turns the water wheel passes away in the very doing of 


its work. ‘ suppose,” says Foster, ‘‘a man confined in 
some dark f_rtress and doomed to stay there till his 
death, and that there is for his use a hidden reservoir of 
water to which noue cah ever be added. He knows the 
quantity cannot be very great, and that it may be very 
little. He has been drawing from it ever since he was shut 
up, and is still drawing from it every day, not as from an 
unfailing spring which will never dry, but with the con- 
stant thought, ‘I had water yesterday, and I have it to- 
day, and that is the reason why I shall not—cannot have 
iton some day that is approaching. And yet Iam com- 
pelled to this fatal expenditure, tho I know the more I 
use the less I have, and the sooner it will all be gone!’” 

So it is with our life. Unwilling as we may be to feel 
it, we are still compelled to admit that ‘‘ we possess life 
only in the sense of consuming it, and that even in this 
imperfect sense of possessing, it is every day less and 
less a possession.” It is not like the land we own or the 
dwellings we have built, which the longer we hold the 
more we feel sure that our possession will not be ques- 
tioned or ended. It is rather like the sand of the hour- 
glass, the running of which in the past is the sure proof 
that there is less to run in the future. Every day we 
have spent, we should never forget, is one day less that 
remains. Life, again, 

isnot so much continuance as formation. The continu- 
ance is uncertain, decreasing, and soon must end. The 
formation is sure, increasing, continuous, and will last for- 
ever. Too often we think of life as tho in every part of it 
we were the same beings—the same in childhood, in mid- 
die life, and in old age, as the growing treeis the same 
tree, and the flowing river the same river we have looked 
upon ior years. But as the tree and river are constantly 
changing,so it is with our life, which isever changing for 
better or worse, for good or for evil. The countless in- 
fluences of probation are always acting upon us, as the 
rain that comes down from above to fertilize the soil, or 
as the waters that fallin the dark caverns of the earth, 
according to our improvement or misimprovement, like 
the former, to fertilize and enrich our moral being, 01, like 
the latter, to harden as they fall, incrusting us as in solid 
stone. 

This is a most impressive and fearful thought as con- 
nected with our life on earth, that at every moment we 
are forming ourselves for life or death, for glory orshame, 
shaping our course, and so our character and destiny, 
for Heaven or Hell—excavating that gulf which in eterni- 
ty will be impassable forever. For eternal issues, life is 
not merely progress, but formation, according to our 
choi_es and conduct, for the fullness of the perfect life in 
the coming world, or for the utter loss that will make 
life itself but a living death. No influence or choice 
leaves us as it finds us. To-morrow never sees us as we 
are to-day or were yesterday. New thoughts arise, new 
impressions are received, new choices made, new associa- 
tions and habits formed, new avenues opened and en- 
tered, new courses taken, and new records entered up in 
the book of final judgment. As the digestive system 
takes food and if it be healthful makes life out of it, or 
if poisonous makes death, so does our moral system with 
every influence, event, movement and possibility of our 
life. How, then, should we ‘“ walk circumspectly, not 
as fools but as wise,” that every step may be toward the 
paradise of God! Still further, life, in its duration, 

Is rather brevity than length. So both observation and 
experience teach,.and so God’s Word declares. Itis but a 
hand’s breadth, and its passage but a; the weaver’s shut- 
tle, as a dream of the night, as a tale that is told, as the 
flower that fades, as the vapor that is gone in a mo- 
meat. Of the oldest of the patriarchs the record, ‘‘and he 
died,” is not shorter than his life might have seemed as 
he looked back from its end. Even more is our life 
short—short as compared to eternity; short in its actual 
duration; short in the speed of its progress; short from the 
time passed in infancy;sleep, rest, idleness, amusement, 
folly, and short from its waste for purposes for which it 
was. never given. Estimate it by its joys or sorrows, 
which rapidly pass like shadows or dreams, by its hopes 
that delude, its plans that fail, its expectations that mock 
us, its intended attainments, so few of which we make, 
or measure it from a dying hour, and how will it seem 
as but a moment, its brevity admonishing to make the 
most of it before it is gone forever!. And even while we 
have it, life, 

It is not assurance, but uncertainty. Of not a moment 
can we say it is sure tous. The path before us is one of 
darkness, and tho the present step is firm, thenext may 
be over the precipice. The pulse-beat may now be of 
health, but the next moment the burning currents of 





fever may be coursing throught the veins. Accident. 
may destroy, paralysis may palsy, contagion may infect, 
or reason so be dethroned that the suicide shall rush to 
eternity; or any one of the thousand diseases which are 
the messengers of death may fulfill his commission and 
our time be ended forever. The only certainty of life is 
its uncertainty—the only thing of which we aresure, that 
itis unsure—the only knowledge as to the future, that we 
know not what a day may bring forth. Life, still further, 
in its issues, . 

Is, to every one eternal life, or eternal death. It is 
privilege and obligation while it lasts,and at the end 
everlasting consequence for joy or wo in its results. 
There are two characters for this world, and according to 
our choice of one or the other will be to us one of. the 
two states of eternity. To one of these states every one 
of us is tending. Two harvests at the end of life;and as 
we sow here we shall reap there. And our departing 
days in solemn and tender accents plead with us so to 
sow the seeds of truth and duty here that our harvest 
there may be one of blessedness and joy forever. 

We listen with bated breath to the footfalls of the de- 
parting year as they sound moreand more faintly to us, 
and the breezes sigh and even moan upon his trackasif in 
sad regret for opportunities notimproved and time forever 
lost, and in warning, too, that the future be redeemed— 
in yearning entreaty to every one that life’s harvest be 
not allowed to pass, and its summer to be ended while 
the soul is not saved. 2 

We listen, too, to the steps of the future, pressing on 
with all the possibilities of another year. There is joy at 
the thought of his coming, and yet the beat of his foot- 
steps is solemn and sad, as if for opportunities that may 
be wasted, and days that may be misspent, and souls that 
may be lost! And from the future, as well as from the 
past, comes the voice of touching earnestness, mingled 
with the tones of anxiety and fear, ‘‘Oh! that you were 
wise, that you understood this, that you would consider 
your latter end.” ‘‘ Redeem the time for it will soon be 
over; its redemption now is salvation forever!” 
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IN a series of articles which appeared in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT in May last, I miy claim to have shown that in his 
last few months, Lord Byron opened a nobler and’ purer 
vein of character than he had ever shown before. Those 
last few months form, in fact, the brief golden age of 
the man. He hadlived before that a paragon of egotis- 
tic vanity, not, indeed, without many a glimpse of sunny 
kind-heartedness, and had displayed a zigzag brilliancy 
of waywardness, culminating in defiance of the social 
code. But having once risen to the level of self-sacrifice 
for a cause which in his eyes was worthy of it, he seems, 
like Prince Hal become king, to turn away from his form- 
er self, and know it and its dominant influences no more. 
He who had lived for self now lives for others. Letters 
of serious business and almost solemn responsibility, 
with touches of gentleness and reverence, displace 
henceforth the random sparkle of his earlier correspond- 
ence; and poetry almost wholly disappears from his 
active life. Of all the false steps and capricious starts 
of his earlier career none were so heavily fraught with 
the Nemesis of wo as his plunge into matrimony; not 
merely in regard to the actual choice which he made 
but in choosing at all to assume obligations for which at 
the time he was so largely disqualified by temperament 
and habit hitherto. And this reflection naturally leads 
on to a brief review of the facts which so sadly wrecked 
the life of Lady Byron, and rent asunder an attachment 
between her and the poet’s half-sister and only near rel- 
ative, the Hon. Augusta Leigh, née Byron. That attach- 
ment began with all the symptons of a genuine sisterly 
affection, passed through several strained or stormy 
stages, and ended at last in estrangement and aliena- 
tion. These.two ladies yield us a pair of companion por- 
traits highly contrasted, and materials have {lately ac- 
crued which allow me to display each, at fairly full 
length, through a variety of situations illustrating the 
other. These materials form two series of létters, the first 
of which appeared in the London Atheneum of August 
18th, 1888, containing forty-seven epistolary documents, 
of which three-fourths are a personal interchange of 
thoughts and feelings between the sisters-in-law. The 
second series,also appearing in the Atheneum, September 
19th, 1885, consists of highly confidential letters of Mrs. 
Leigh to the Rev. Francis Hodgson, sometime Provost 
of Eton, and from early days a stedfast friend of herself 
and Byron. 

The portrait ideals of these two ladies, self-delineated 
in these letters, hang thus as it were on either side of 
Byron’s, as their originals intertwined themselves insep- 
arably with his last thoughts. Among the last intelligi- 
ble words, and almost the very last which escaped the 
lips of the dying poet, his faithful valet Fletcher caught 
—*‘Go to my sister; tellher . . . Goto Lady Byron; 
you will see her, and say .. .” ‘After which,” 
Moore records, ‘* his voice faltered and becam » gradually 





indistinct.” He continued to mutter what were probably 


meant for messages to those two ladies for nearly twenty 
minutes, not a sentence of which could be caught by the 
anxious listener—only the words, ‘“‘my sister—my child.” 
The pathetic struggle of dying wishes, long cherished 
hopes and vain regrets—whatever the tenor of those 
muttered messages was—with physical weakness, sub- 
sided into stupor. Itis enough that his last conscious 
utterances included both the women who influenced him 
most, whether by attraction merely, or by that alternat- 
ing with repulsion, throughout his fitful and short day of 
life, ending with a sudden rainbow of heroism and bet- 
ter hope. Mrs. Leigh appears from her letters to have 
been deeply imbued with a sense of religion. It is no- 
where paraded nor made obtrusively prominent, and 
only speaks out in a clear, full volume in her confidences 
to her clerical friend, Mr. Hodgson. Deeply wounded by 
the explosion which shattered her brother’s wedded life, 
and shocked and horrified at his libertine excesses which 
quickly followed—at what- we may call the Italian 
‘** Rake’s' Progress” of Byron—she never faltered in her 
attachment, nor let"her love take cold’ inthe chilling 
silence whith followed. No doubt her prayers pursued 
him with their silent balm of long-suffering affection; 
and probably her outspoken candor of sisterly remon- 
strance seconded har prayers. No letters of hers to him 
have found their way to light, but that she never flat- 
tered his aberrant caprices or condoned his many sins 
against the better light within him, is a conclusion 
adopted by his recent biographer, Mr. Jeaffreson, who 
says: 

“Tt was creditable to Byron that, tho capable of neglect- 
ing her, he never ceased to love this commonplace sister 
and honor her for being a good woman. It was the more 
creditable to him, because she never humored him unduly 
in his perversities, never called his evil ways good ways, 
but steadily refused to be one of those flatterers who (to 
use her own words) ‘encouraged him to all that was 
wrong.’”’ 

His sister was, indeed, the only woman with whom he 
had so much as a six months’ intimacy of whatever 
kind, toward whom Byron never altered. His silence 
during his long downward plunge into muddy depths at 
Venice, was not the silence of estranged affection, but of 
stinging shame on his own part at his own career. He 
could not write to her as he ought, and he would not 
write as he could. His attitude toward her is one which 
unites compunction with affection, nor need we suspect 
the confessions which mingle in his last recorded address 
to her, to be, as were the often insinuated self-accusa- 
tions which occur up and down his writings, only a dis- 
torted form of vanity. It was because she persevered in 


“speaking the truth in love” to him that she drew the 


truth from him. As sister toa man of génius, who was 
more purely the victim of his own impulses than any other 
equally famous, we only know on his side of a cherished 
and changeless affection for her, which seems to imply 
that she both reciprocated and deserved it. 

In Lady Byron we have, on the other hand, a charac- 
ter which, gifted with more of moral energy and far 
more of intellectual activity than her sister-in-law, was 
defective in that warmth of affectionate temperature 
which fuses and gives plasticity tothe minor ingredients 
of the woman. It is a character self-pivoted; not without 
strong feeling, but with the judgment always in ad- 
vance of it and leading it in collar and chain—albeit an 
elastic one. She is one who moves cautiously and never 
recedes. In nearly all the manifestations which we have 
of her matured self, the character is crossed and compli- 
cated by the conflict between her earlier and later rela- 
tions with her husband, and through him with others. 
In the earlier period we are constantly tempted to ask: 
‘Ts she getting up a case against him?” in the latter: ‘‘ Is 
she fortifying her own defense against the calumnies of 
social faction?” While from first tc last the point reserved 
in mystery, viz., the precise ground of fact for her step 
of separation, throws an atmosphere damped with suspi- 
cion around herself as well as him, and provokes curios- 
ity rather than promotes confidence. Not only the 
world-wide renown of that husband, but that self-con- 
scious parade of his own intense and capricious personal- 
ity, which accompanied it as the shrill notes of the fife 
wait upon the big drum, dragged before the captious 
tribunal of the public her private wrongs and sorrows, 
and supplied the ‘‘ School for Scandal” with a new object 
lessonin herself. This placed her in a cross-fire of the 
sharpshooters of tattle—good-humored and malicious, 
but mostly the latter—both equally trying to her quiet. 
Thus the difficulties of her position demand great allow- 
ance to be made in dealing with her memory. 

But, briefly and broadly, our summary would be that 
calculation governed the wife, and feeling the sister, of 
the famous poet. The former seems from the first to 
study her moves and keep a retreat open. 

The first feature, indeed, which strikes the critical at- 
tention in the one letter extant from Miss Milbanke to 
her future sister-in-law, is that of cautious reserve. It 
begins thus: ‘‘ At the time when I had the gratification 
of receiving your very kind message, I would not obtrude 
an acknowledgment.” ‘We are to infer thatthe message 
came through some friend of both, probably through 
the ‘“‘ Miss Doyle,” further mentioned as one *‘ through 
whom I have the pleasure of knowing you already so well 
that I wish very much to know you better.” There is no 
suggestion of any reason why the kindly message should 
not have been at once acknowledged through the same 
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medium, but the notion of “ obtruding” is about as in- 
felicitous a bit of stiffness as style can show. 

The latter half of the letter runs nearly all upon ‘“‘ Miss 
Doyle,” the conclusion being: 

“ Indeed, all gvhose judgmentis most to be valued must 

congratulate me truly on this occasion. I will not longer 
trouble you, but allow me to remain, with great regard,” 
etc. . 
Here one may remark, that, if a woman has any gush of 
feeling at all, the moment of congratulation on her ap- 
proaching marriage, offered by her future husband’s only 
near relative of her own sex, is just the time when it 
would be most salient. With all due allowance for con- 
ventional whalebone and buckram of style, Miss Mil- 
banke seems here to carry to excess her study of the 
‘*polite letter-writer.” After the ‘“‘ wish,” expressed as 
above ‘‘ to know you better,” she adds: ‘‘ which I hope 
you will be willing to indulge when I have the happi- 
ness of being your relation.” Surely the whole forms 
a very stand-off-welcome to a sisterly greeting, and any 
one would pronounce it the sample of a young woman 
who kept her feelings under admirable control, only a lit- 
tle too stiff in the crust and too thin in the crumb. 

ULVERSTON, ENGLAND. 
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INDIRECT RESULTS OF CHRISTIANITY IN 
INDIA. 








BY GEO. F. PENTECOST, D.D. 





I HAVE said that the first thing which strikes the visitor 
to India is the many material evidences of the presence 
and rule of the British. Isay material evidences, for of 
the actual presence of the British the number is so small 
as almost to be overlooked. It is true that there are 
60,000 British soldiers in the cantonments, but these 
are rarely seen. Now and then ‘“‘Tommy Atkins” is seen 
wandering through the streets of the town, where his 
company is in barracks: but as a rule the soldiers are 
seldom seen in India, not at least as they are seen in 
France and Germany. The entire English population, 
apart from the soldiers, is not another fifty thousand. 
Yet everywhere is the evidence of British occupation. I 
repeat this fact about the smallness of numbers of Eng- 
lish in India, in comparison with the greatness of their 
influence and power, for the purpose of illustration. 

It is common for superficial observers to speak of the 
progress of Christianity in India as painfully and dis- 
couragingly slow; nay, it is common for missionaries 
themselves to lament the fewness of their converts and 
the comparative immovability of the Indian heart and 
conscience toward God. But to judge of the power and 
progress of Christianity in India by the comparatively 
few native Christians to be met with would be as great 
a mistake as to suppose that because there are no more 
than one hundred thousand English soldiers and civilians 
tog ether, therefore British rule was not firmly estab- 
lished. 

The thing that surprises me more and more every day 
and month I am in India is the marvelous progress Chris- 
tianity has made and the rapidity and length of the 
strides it is now making. It is impossible to understand 
the progress of Christianity in India by studying the Mis- 
sionary Reports of the various societies or by looking 
over the census returns of the Government. One must 
be here on the ground, go in and out among the people, 
compare the habits and customs of to-day with those of 
fifty years ago. One must take into account the present 
state of Hinduism, especially in the upper classes, with 
what it was fifty or hundred years ago. As a matter of 
fact there is scarcely an institution, a caste, a belief or a 
social custom in India that the spirit of Christianity has 
not breathed upon and to some extent affected and modi- 
fied. It would require more than one article even to in- 
dicate the evidences of progress in this direction. But I 
will try and set some things before the readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT which may help them to understand what 
is being done indirectly toward the Christianizing of 
India. 

Let me then begin with the altered faith of Hinduism 
under the influence of Christianity. One hundred years 
age.Hinduism was solid. There were practically no 
schisms in its vast body. The schools of the Brahmans 
were crowded; the temples were flourishing; the rites 
and ceremonies of their grossly idolatrous system were 
practiced universally, by the great as well as the small, the 
rich as well as the poor. The Brahman reigned supreme 
everywhere, the spiritual (?) lords of all the people. 
Widows were being burnt in the name of Hinduism, and 
the rite was considered one of the most sacred and most 
pleasing to the gods. Religious suicide in a dozen forms 
was encouraged and practiced. Allover India men were 
burying themselves alive; drowning themselves in the 
sacred rivers; starving themselves to death; and in many 
other ways offering themselves in religious self-sacrifice. 
Child murder was the common practice all over India, 
especially the murder of girlbabies. The rites of Jagganath 
were in full force,.and tho not as commonly as is popu- 
larly supposed, yet it-was true that religious devotees did 
cast themselves under the wheels of the cruel car, and 
they were encouraged and applauded for it. This has 
ceased out of the land. The cruel rites of the ascetics 
were everywhere practiced. ‘Men were found hanging 
head downward from the limbs of trees; lying in beds of 
iron spikes; torturing and lacerating themselves in an 





hundred ways, all in the name of the gods, with the en- 
couragement of the priests and in entire harmony with 
the universal faith of the Hindu. The Thug practiced 
his profession under the patronage of the gods, and the 
thief caste was recognized as really as any other caste. 
Prostitution on the part of women was entered upon as 
an honorable profession, and a woman so giving 
herself up to that trade, no more lost her social 
position or standing than would a woman in our 
country for adopting the practice of medicine 
as a business. The daughters of the highest as 
well as the lowest openly consecrated themselves 
to the gods and served in the temples as prosti- 
tutes, giving themselves to any and all without reference 
to former caste distinctions. All these things have en- 
tirely or in greater part passed away in the last hundred 
years. It may be said that these,except the last men- 
tioned, have been put down by the strong hand of British 
rule and law and not by Christian influence. But in 
these things as in many other the British Government 
(in no sense a Christian Government) has acted in obe- 
dience to the Christian conscience of both Europe and 
America. 
In a later article I shall more particularly set forth the 
rapid decadence of caste under the constant attacks of 
Christianity both directly and indirectly delivered. In 
this place I shall content myself with simply remarking 
that the caste restrictions of India to-day are no more 
what they were fifty years ago, than the relation of the 
English aristocracy is the same to the commons to-day 
as it was in the days of the Norman supremacy. Fifty 
years ago ora little earlier the gates of the cities and 
towns were closed at five in the evening and not opened 
again till nine the next morning, and the low-caste peo- 
ple excluded lest the shadow of some low-caste man 
under the slant rays of the sun should fall upon some 
passing Brahman and so defile him. To-day the low- 
caste boy, even the son of a sweeper (the very lowest of 
the low castes) and theson of the Brahman sit together in 
thesame schoolroom, engage with each other in the com- 
mon sports of the school or college. The railway trains 
are crowded with thousands of men of all castes and no 
caste. and no thought is taken of it; whereas at the time 
of the introduction of the railway system into India sep- 
arate carriages had to be provided for the different 
castes. A hundred years ago the Brahman was the pro- 
tected and privileged caste; he did no work, followed no 
occupation except to receive the gifts and offerings of the 
people. He was not only a favored man and entirely 
supported by the people, but he was a god and must needs 
be worshiped. Even fifty years ago it was a common 
thing for men of other castes to prostrate themselves on 
the ground and openly worship a Brahman. Now Sir 
Brahman has ceased both to be a god and a supported 
man, except in the comparatively few cases where he 
still is the guru, or household teacher, or a priest actu- 
ally serving in atemple. Brahmans to-day have to work 
for their living like other people, and are by hundreds 
and thousands performing the smallest offices in the em- 
ploy of the Government and private business establish- 
ments on salaries ranging frem $6 to $25 a month, and 
count themselves happy if they can secure such posi- 
tions. Moreover, they have to compete for their bread 
with the boys and men of the lower and even the lowest 
castes who come up from school and college as well as 
they and demand employment. It is true that caste is 
the chief outward obstacle to the open spread of Christian- 
ity in India to-day; but it is safe to say that all the out- 
works of caste have been taken, and it is to-day fighting 
for life in the very keep ofits castle. It has beensteadily 
beaten back till it has retreated to its last stronghold, and 
the siege is so hot and the investment so strait that it is 
only a question of time when this great master-device of 
Satan will be surrendered. Already the desertions from 
caste, even the highest, are more and more numerous; 
and where it is not abandoned altogether its baids are 
being loosened and its restrictions more and more min- 
imized. It does not require that one be a prophet to 
foretell the utter collapse of the whole system within the 
next fifty years. For myself I do not believe it will last 
out another twenty-five. 
LARORE, PUNJAB, November 3d, 1891. 


DIVORCE IN GERMANY AND AMERICA. 


BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW. 











Tr is startling news for the conservative American to 
hear that as many divorces are granted in America asin 
all the rest of the states of the Christian world together.* 
The tact mortifies his national pride and distresses his 
moral feelings. In the first moment it dejects him al- 
most utterly. He has grown up with such faith in 
American, or Republican virtue, and with such an en- 
thusiastic approbation of marriages for love. His coun- 
trymen have been called material; but he knew them to 
be romantic—to be more romantic, as respects love and 
marriagé, than any contemporary people. 

Must he relinquish belief in the intuitions of youth? 
Must he follow, after all, the European motto: Raison 
fait maison, and act on it, giving up romance for pru- 
dence? American boys and girls have married according 
to the impulses of their hearts; shall they be forced to 





make unions in future, according to the dictates of 
common, of elderly, of cold and rigid sense? 

It were advisable, if this vast number of divorces be 
due to the want of circumspection that characterizes 
youth. If we are the people among Christian nations 
that grant the most divorces, why, we are, too, the 
people that marries its youth earliest. ‘‘ Boys” and 
“‘young fellows” marry in America. In Europe, it is 
“men” who marry. Social Europe explains enviously 
that American girls have so much spirit and beauty 
because their parents wedded young. 

The fathers of Continental girls are old when they set- 
tle down into matrimony. But we pay dear for our 
spirited girls, if we pay for them by this enormous sum 
of divorces. 

Who are the persons that divorce? What class do they 
belong to? Are they pure Americans, or are they natu- 
ralized Americans? 

One’s first indignant, patriotic impulse is to deny the 
possibility of their being Yankee or Knickerbocker 
Americans. Then, however, one is alinost as exclusively 
patriotic in claiming that they must be American, or in- 
fused with the independent spirit of Republicanism. And 
here I come to this same subject of marriage and divorce 
in Germany, or the greatest Protestant (and hence divorce 
granting) State on the Christian continent of the Old 
World, as the United States is in the New World; my 
aim being to suggest for the comfort of conservative 
minds, that divorce may be but one evil out of many 
evils. If we are afflicted with it most, other nations 
suffer on their side from numerous ideas and practices 
that are just as anti-pathetical. 

Divorce, according to the spirit of the laws of New 
York, is a relief way out of a state of indignity. The 
spirit of American opinion opens it to men and women 
alike. 

sonsider what would happen if public opinion, or the 
code of a class or caste, should close it to one sex or to 
the moiety of the inhabitants of the Union. _ Why, natu- 
rally, ve should be likely to lower our number of divorce 
cases just one-half. 

Well, Germany keeps down her number of divorces by 
suppressing women. An American, bound to a man 
who is notoriously unfaithful, strides out of her indig- 
nant condition with as hot a flame of rebellion in her 
breast, as the traditional husband nourishes against an 
infaithful wife. And public opinion upholds her. It 
gives its warrant of rebellion impartially; it occupies it- 
self with the sin of infidelity and does not find it unrea- 
sonable that the delicate sex should be as shocked and 
repulsed at the proof of it in their partners, as the strong 
sex at discovering its practice in their partners. Is it 
uot just the puritanism of the genuine American that 
accounts for the problem of American divorces? The 
puritanism that is abhorrent of looseness, and which, 
with logical and fine intuition, has comprehended how 
the refined sex must inwardly recoil from association 
with loose men, and so has left an outward way open to 
her—not merely through its laws, but also through a 
gradual change of opinion? When I think on the differ- 
ence between the ideas I was brought up in as an Ameri- 
can, and compare them with the ideas that obtain in Ger- 
many, I, for one, incline to believe that American puri- 
tanism does account somewhat for American divorces. 

I may be allowed to point to an instance of this differ- 
ence, for it is the well-known divorce of Queen Natalie of 
Servia. In America, where the king’s dissoluteness was an 
old bit of scandal, the Queen was sympathized with. So- 
cial opinion in Germany, on the contrary, condemned her. 
A wife, and above all a princess, must forbear. The cur- 
rent logic among the aristocracy on this point is the fol- 
lowing (how often have I heard it inculcated into the 
minds of young girls, and used with unhappy wives!) 
You are the subject of your husband by the precepts of 
religion, but above all by the traditions of your class. 
You must bear heroically, struggle heroically, sacrifice 
yourself heroically. You must do it to give a proof of 
your heroic descent. . 

This is the gist of the aristocratic code, and it stands 
in contrast to the puritan spirit. The puritan spirit 
would riddle it in an instant. It would do it by the sim- 
ple question of why, then, shouldn’t our husbands show 
their heroic descent by struggling heroically against 
their low passions? Moses spake before Paul, and he 
said: ‘‘ Thou shalt not commit adultery.” He did not 
say, ‘‘ Thou, woman, shalt not.” 

But while casting about for a remedy, or an ameliora- 
tion of the state of things in our Republic, are we 
willing to substitute this breeding for our native 
puritan education? No, hardly. We adopt the precept 
of forbearance with all our souls; but we are not pre- 
pared, and shall resist permitting ourselves to be 
prepared, to lay this stringent duty upon one sex alone, 
and that the more sensitive one. Rather divorce, and 
women of mettle, and a standard of justice, than fewer 
divorces, suppressed women, and an impaired sense of 
fairness. Here, then, is one point where a deduction 
in our number of divorces might be made, but where the 
remedy seems worse than the evil. 

Another deduction might be attained if our American 
marriages were turned into what our English jurispru- 
dence has aname for, but our current social vocabulary 








* Vid., The Divorce Report of Commissioner Wright. 1889. 


lacks, white the German social vocabulary has it and 
uses it—wilda Ehen, or voluntary marriages, Where 
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there has been no legal joining of hands, there will natu- 

_ rally appear no legal or statistical recordings of separation. 
Divorces imply foregoing legal marriages. And in im- 
plying this, they are evidences of upright intentions at 
the start in the breast of the contractors, and of the will 
to shoulder the duties and responsibilities of matrimony 
to the fuil. 

The voluntary husband is aman who shirks the re- 
sponsibilities of matrimony. In Germany he is the noble 
man who loves the plebeian girl and supports her in retire- 
ment because he shrinks from “losing caste” by endow- 
ing her with his name legally; he is the official, whose 
salary disables him to keep up the pomp of a house ‘“‘suit- 
able to his office”; he is oftenest of all, the artist who 
‘will not shackle his genius” by taking a legal wife— 

that is a wife with rights. He is always the man who 
does not mean to be bound any more, nor any further 
than he likes; who calculates upon having a wife depend- 
ent on his grace rather than upon that of thelaw. In 
a South German town there are three thousand such hus- 
bands, as it has been alleged within a single class. Now, 
if they separated to-morrow from their wives, not one of 
the separations would figure in the census. 

The town, in consequence, gets the credit of a low 
number of divorce cases. No! statistics, as we see, and 
as we see toour relief, may be read in two ways. In 
this instance they may be read as implying an evil, to be 
sure, but as suggesting at thesame time the possibility 
of the evil flowing from a national, generous and char- 
acteristic abandonment on the part of American men. 

We have wilde Ehemdnner among them undoubtedly; 
but the tribe is less numerous and in worse repute with 
us than in Germany.a proof of which may be point- 
ed to in the fact of our lacking a popular term for them. 

But now, after having pointed out two causes that may 
account for the comparatively small number of divorces in 
Germany, both of which are as unacceptable as the evil 
of divorce itself, it is obligatory to name a reputable 
cause. I find such a one in spite of my disapprobation 





of militarism, in the discipline of the army. The sense ° 


of duty that is cultivated and enforced in the ranks is an 
aid for the whole of life, and in all situations. Getting 
used to the irksome yoke of obedience to a superior is a 
preparation fora man in bearing the irksome yoke of 
obedience to the superior considerations of marriage. 
Your true soldier stands at his post; and, if his educa- 
tion has opened his eyes to the fact that constancy is a 
sort of post, he maintains it. I am bound to say that he 
maintains it, where the undisciplined, independent 
American would not. And the sight of his suppressing 
his personal likes and dislikes daily and steadily, in ful- 
fillment of a charge, re-acts upon the wife of an officer's 
household ‘to the advantage of her character and be- 
havior. 

The same result could be obtained, and is now favored 
by every career that is pursued at the sacrifice of individ- 
ual tastes for the common weal. But the army in Ger- 
many demands especial mention because of its unsur- 
passed range. 

Unfortunately the beneficent influence of unremitting 
discipline is circumscribed as regards our subject of 
marriage, through the particular laws and practices of the 
military. In Austria, for instance, only a certain num- 
ber of the young officers of a regiment are allowed to 

- marry; the rest are compelled to resort to milden Ehen, 
or worse. Throughout Germany those officers that marry 
below their class, are retired; and no poor officer (under 
the rank of elder captain) dares to marry in his own class, 
unless the bride deposits securities of the value of fifteen 
thousand thalers in the army treasury. The majority of 
officers marry late and with circumspection, so that their 
training too often benefits a class and a period of life that 
needs it least. 

Some consideration must be expected, furthermore, 
upon the Continental system of disbursing pensions to 
vast numbers of civii officials and subalterns (including 
those engaged on State railroads, in State mines, in the na- 
tional post office, telegraphy, factories, etc.). For to this 
system is due, no doubt, somewhat of the minimizing of 
the number of divorces. A husband can bear the extrava- 
gance of a wife with more equanimity if he feels secure as 
to his future. So, too, will wives grow less desperate 
over the reckless-fits of expenditure.on the part of hus- 
bands, where the expenditure can be made good in time. 
In our scant pension-giving Republic, husbands must 
make money if their wives are to feel easy in marriage 
about old age. Where money is not laid by, wives and 
husbands are justified in resorting to separation, so as to 
provide single-handed against decrepitude. German hus- 
bands, as their practical wives are wont to understand, 
have only to live long enough (thirty years)in order to 
be pensioned; and hence domestic sclicitude concerns it- 
self with cooking. Yes, quite without joking, resignation, 
in matrimony, profuse pension distribution and whole- 
some cooking go together into the lists of social econo- 
my and national characteristics. 

The faults of a bread-winner and especially of a bread- 
assurer are borne with, whereas the same faults in a 
bread-spender become unbearable; the interpretation of 
‘*‘unbearable”. always depending upon circumstances. 
Much is pronounced insupportable by American wives 

_ simply because American institutions and American in- 

’ dustries open their doors to women, even where the doors 
be those to the well-paying and easy situations and call- 








ings; and furthermore, because American parental homes 
open their doors to unhappy daughters. The German 
parental door keeps itself closed. The sympathy of 
mothers and fathers is the same human yearning, but the 
whole social order is so different! There is the dowry 
question. By German law, each female child may 
claim a dowry from its parents. Yet without dowries 
women have no prospect of ever marrying. And in the 
case of a sister who seeks refuge from a brutal, a dis- 
eased or a reckless husband in the bosom of her family, 
the dejecting thought is instantly stirred: ‘‘ You have 
received yourshare. Whatever were spent on you now 
would be taken from your sisters!” Parents, therefore, 
shut their portals against the unlucky woman, and must 
do so out of asheer sense of impartial duty. In a land 
of scant and infrequent dowries and, consequently, of 
unencumbered parental love, these home portals 
stand wide open. If they and the doors of honorable 
occupations were closed to our women, we should lower 
the number of divorces in America; but we should be in- 
creasing, on the other hand, the number of unconscien- 
tiously treated drudges. 

Another factor to be taken into account when attempt- 
ing to explain the problem of why America should show 
the greatest number of divorces, is the wealth of the 
country and its distribution among a great number of in- 
habitants. Americans can pay for divorces, high as the 
costis. Your German Knecht, or laborer, who decides to 
quit his wife, has nothing to spare for the law court and 
alimony; he therefore turns his steps away from the re- 
cording Amt to the bureau of an Atlantic steamship 
company. America is the only Christian Protestant 
country that receives immigrants; all other nations in 
our century, emigrate their thousands of men. Nor 
must the extent of the United States be forgotten; its 
vastness constitutes a reason why separations so generally 
get recorded, and get recorded as divorces. Bigamy is a 
crime easily traced where it occurs in one and the same 
country; and to get out of ‘one and the same country,” 
an American has considerably further to walk than a 
German. He prefers divorce, and its consequences, to 
detection in. bigamy and its penalties. Emigration, or 
the easygway of escape from discovery,is more unfamiliar 
to his mind than to the minds of Europeans. 

Other Protestant lands enjoy an advantage, moreover, 
in seeing the overwhelming majority of its marriage 
bonds contracted by persons of the same nationality. 
Mutual nationality implies identity of habits, views and 
ideals, and is an inestimable aid to domestic harmony. 
The divorce lists of the public census and the separation 
lists of society are even larger in the ‘‘ foreign colonies” 
of German cities. To the disadvantage which America 
has to contend with in having a vastly larger foreign- 
bred population than all other Protestant countries to- 
gether, is added the prepossession with which this popu- 
lation enters the Republic—the idea, namely, of it being 
a land of license. 

As for the German !aws of divorce—to carry our sub- 
ject further and to its final paragraphs—they vary in 
granting from eight legal causes for it, to sixteen. 
Schliack enumerates fourteen classes of causes in his 
Handbuch of Prussian laws; but he omits transcribing 
invincible repugnance as a special valid ground, which 
nevertheless must be reckoned, inasmuch as “ the 
judge shall be allowed to grant divorce where such re- 
pugnance is shown by the proceedings to be hopelessly 
invincible.” 

It is a false assumption that the marriage and divorce 
laws of the Empire are uniform in the various kingdoms, 
dukedoms and provinces. The assumption arose from 
the promulgation of the imperial law of the 6th of Feb- 
ruary, 1875. But this law includes only a uniform legis- 
lation for the civil empire as against the several confes- 
sions or canonical laws of the various States; it regulated 
uniformly the conditions on which marriage can be con- 
tracted, as regards the age and the degree of relationsbip 
of contracting parties. It left quite untouched the con- 
ditions on which marriage may be annulled and divorce 
may be granted; and we find, in consequence, a consider- 
able divergence in each State from the law of its neigh- 
boring State. 

Prussia goes far in encouraging the result and aim of 
matriage, outside of the legal bond (and, as has been 


- pointed out, where the number of such bonds are mini- 


mized the number of divorces are necessarily recorded as 
being low). -While Saxon laws hold all of several com- 
mon seducers responsible for a portion of the cost of 
sustaining an illegal child, Prussian law frees 
them all. The parents of a seducer, and a seducer him- 
self, if under twenty years of age, are freed likewise of 
responsibility. And, making an exception for its army, 
that is spread over the whole country like an infection, 
the law of this mighty State exempts the pay of all sol- 
diers and subalterns from a sergeant downward to the 
recruit, from any deduction for their illegal children-~un- 
der all circumstances. Officers themselves can he sued 
for no amount in favor of their illegal children larger 
than from two to at the utmost four thalers per month 
(from $1.50 to $3.00). 

Americans may justly demand a comparison of all 
their several laws when charged by Europe of looseness 
in divorce. Divorce is the very least of all the evils at- 
tendant upon the dissolution of sexual unions; and, by 
its very nature it is the least loose, since it binds both 





parties to some of the results of the previous union, and 
the guilty one of the two parties to hard conditions and 
responsibilities. The legislative codes of the Old World 
swarm with paragraphs that encourage a worse looseness 
than the derided American looseness in divorce. Let us 
remember this to ourcomfort. And, while upholding the 
movement toward making our divorce laws uniform 
throughout the Union, let us not be made inconsolable 
about the future of our Republic, until it be proved that 
our morals are worse than those of the monarchies that 
criticise our divorce records. These records are deplor- 
able; yet there is a point of view from which, as this 
paper shows, they may be made to appear comparatively 
eligible. 


BERLIN, GERMANY- 
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LETTERS FROM A SOUTHERNER TO A 
SOUTHERNER. 


PROPOSED SOLUTIONS OF THE RACE PROBLEM. 
BY 0, O’B, STRAYER. 


My pgEaR Harry:—You ask me what it is I ‘‘ demand 
for the Negro, anyhow.” ‘‘ Demand” is your word, not 
mine; but I accept it. Before stating my demand, how- 
ever, it may be well to go hurriedly over the whole ground, 
even at the risk of a little repetition, glance at the vari- 
ous solutions of the race problem which have been pro- 
posed, and, comparing them with my demand, see which 
is the more reasonable. 

It has been frequently suggested—by yourself in the 
course of this correspondence, for instance—that we 
simply “‘let the Negro alone.” This suggestion comes 
mainly from our own Southern section. Mainly, but 
not wholly. Northern men who have money in the 
South, which they do not want to “‘ jeopardize,” or who 
are of the hobnobbing sort with whom a champagne 
supper outweighs all other considerations, join in the 
cry. And just here I may as well free my mind by say- 
ing that the most despicable creature in America to-day 
is the same Northern man who, for considerations of 
gain or popularity, abjures his principles and connives at 
manifest injustice. The former relation of master and 
slave, which it is so hard to forget, and the preponder- 
ance of the black man in some sections of the South, 
afford some explanation of the Southern man’s position 
and some palliation of his offense; but the Northern 
man who bolsters him up is absolutely without excuse. 

The South makes this suggestion, and the North echoes 
it: “‘Stop agitating; stop talking about the race prob- 
lem; let the Negro alone and all will be well.” 

I don’t believe it. Let-aloneism is the Devil’s own 
doctrine. No good ever yet came of it as applied to 
man or thing. Let your cotton alone, and it will not 
grow. Let the weeds alone, and they will grow. Let 
your business alone, and one of these days you will be 
going over the hills to the poorhouse. Let your children 
alone, and they will bring down your gray hairs in sor- 
row to the grave. Let the Negro alone, and the next 
generation wiil find America cursed with twenty mil- 
lions of idle, thriftless, turbulent serfs. Anyhow, to 
let things alone is the one thing a Yankee cannot do. It 
is about the only thing that I know of that he cannot do. 
He just cannot let anything alone. ‘‘ He ain’t built that 
way,” asthe boys say. He could not let the tea in Bos- 
ton harbor alone; overboard it had togo. He could not 
let George’s redcoats alone; back over the 
water they had to go. He could not let 
slavery alone; out it had to go. Nor will he tet ary- 
thing alone until it is as near right as possible, or any 
man until he is in the fullest enjoyment of all the bene- 
fits pertaining to American citizenship. 

To let things alone, Harry, is not what we are here for. 
Apart from all considerations of philanthropy, enlight- 
ened selfishness dictates other than a let-alone policy; 
for if we let the Negro alone now, the time is coming 
when he will not let us alone. It is not the part of states- 
manship to ignore a compact body of people who consti- 
tute one-seventh of the whole population of a “free 
country,” and whose condition is generally conceded to 
be unsatisfactory and anomalous. Something is mani- 
festly wrong somewhere. Let us at least have the cour- 
age to see what it is, and to do something for it and 
with it. Better have 00 end of a row, ahd have it over 
and out, than to go along any further in the way we 
have been going for the last twenty-five years. 

What I most blame my own section for is that it has 
persisted in the impossible policy of letting the Negro 
alone. I do not take much stock in ‘Southern out- 
rages.” Given a hoodlum and a pint of bad whisky, you 
can have a ‘“‘Southern” outrage anywhere. Add racial 
antagonism, and you can, as a matter of course, have it 
a great deal easier. My quarrel with the South is that it 
did not promptly recognize the changed condition of the 
Negro, and, taking hold of him in a frank, manly, reso- 
lute, yet kindly way, do for him and with him what 
needed to be done; what, too, must and will be done, if 
not by the South, then from outside. This was the South’s 
opportunity. It is still her opportunity, if she will cease 
to ignore the Negro and, instead, give him a hand and a 
chance. : 

Another suggestion is that we disfranchise the Negro. 
We gave him the vote.tgo soon, now let us take it from 
him. Hold on there a minute. I am not sure that we 
gave him the vote too soon. I am one of those old-fash- 
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ioned fellows who still cling to a belief in Republican in- 
stitutions. In this I believe that Iam in good Southern 
company, and that there is plenty of it. Theoretically, I 
believe that the South is quite as loyal to Republican 
principles as tle North. It is even less afflicted with 
political dudeism, with political agnosticism and indiffer- 
entism, with that boneless, bloodless, heartless substitute 
for patriotism known ascosmopolitanism. Theoretically, 
the South is intensely patriotic. If it errs at all, it is in 
that it goes to the extreme of provincialism. But it 
draws the line at the black man. If the South would 
only put the Negrovon its political program, it would lead 
the nation. As it is, by this fatal omission it discredits 
everything it says and does. 

I do not believe that we gave the Negro the vote too 
soon. I believe in universal suffrage. I believe that 
every man—and every woman, too, for that matter— 
ought to have a vote. I had this belief very severely put 
to the test in Virginia once, when in an important local 
election, which involved no party issue whatever, an old 
black man whom I employed stepped up behind me and 
canceled my vote. He was so decrepit that he had to 
ride the horse when he harrowed, and I had to help him 
on the horse. I had been keeping him almost out of 
pure charity. Imagine my chagnn, then, when having 
given him a half holiday to go and vote, he deliberately 
undid everything I had done toward securing better 
local government. To say that I was “mad” for a 
moment is to state the fact’ mildly. But on second 
thought, I said to myself, ‘* Why should not this man or 
any other vote just as he pleases? To be sure he has no 
property, but he has life and liberty; and if we can con- 
trol them by our suffrages, why should he not have some 
control of our possessions by his? Why should a man 
be liable for taxes, jury duty, military service, liable 
even to be sent to prison or be hanged by the neck. until 
he is dead, without having any voice in the matter?” I 
realized that I was resenting the very principle for 
which the immortals of ’76 contended; and I cooled 
down and went away thankful that I was a citizen of a 
country which gave every man a chance, 

Nor am I alone in this. While it makes no particular 
difference to me whether I am in a crowd or not, still it 
is gratifying to know that the whole tendency of our 
time is in this direction. Brazil is for popular govern- 
ment; Portugal is for popular government; Canada is for 
popular government. Is this a time, then, for our great 
Republic, which led the world in this particular, to de- 
clare popular government a failure? I may be inordi- 
nately hopeful; but I expect to live to see universal suf- 
frage in Africa, I expect to see it because it is right, 
and because nothing else is right. 

Right or wrong, the colored man in this country has 
the vote, and he has got to keep it. Thirty-five millions 
of people say so; seven millions of voters say so: ten mil- 
lions of men capable of bearing arms say so; Justice says 
sd. He has got to cast it, too, just as he pleases, and to 
have it counted. We do not generaily ‘‘ reverse the lo- 
comotive” in this country, and I reckon we shall not in 
this case. 

‘A third suggestion is that we deport the Negro. All 
very well but for four simple reasons already glanced 
at. Reason first is that we have no place to deport him 
to. Reason second is that we have no authority for it. 
Reason third is that he will not go. Reason fourth is 
that we could not get along without him. I do not 
know how these strike you, Harry, but to me they ap- 
pear to be pretty well-grown reasons. 

Nor does any one in his sober senses want him to go. It 
has always been a part of our American polity to encour- 
age population. Just why we should now reverse this 
in the case of the Negro, and desire to get rid at a blow 
of one-seventh of our population, and that one-seventh 
made up of hard-working, orderly, contented people who 
have been with us for generations—I cannot imagine. I 
confess to an utter lack of appreciation of the statesman- 
ship (?) which would throw the doors wide open to all the 
riff-raff of Europe, while it says ‘‘Go,” to a people who 
were born and raised with us and our fathers, who shared 
with us times which tried men’s souls, who have been 
our industrial mainstay from the beginning, who never 
did belong anywhere else but here, and who do belong 
here—not only by virtue of ancestry, birth and loyal ad- 
herence, but also by virtue of having made themselves 
indispensable to the stability of some of our leading in- 
dustries—just as much as you andIdo. I am incapable 
of understanding a philanthropy which, while it wipes 
from its eyes tears of sympathy for the ‘‘ downtrodden 
Irish” and the oppressed Russian Jew, curses the faith- 
ful black man, who has been the ready and tireless right 
hand of his white brother for two hundre 1 years. 

Anyhow, he won't go, because he has no place to go to; 
no place underthe sun. Unless wemean to load him in 
ships, and taking him out into mid-ocean scuttle the 
ships, we’d better stop that sort of talk. 

A fourth suggestion is that we “distribute” the 
Negroes. One of the same objections applies to this that 
applies to deportation, namely, we have no authority 
forit. I think, myself, that it is desirable to relieve the 
congested districts of the black belt. But this must be 
done by the black man voluntarily, and not by some one 
for him. Doubtless in course of time his own intelligent 
self-interest will prompt him to move in this direction. 
But to talk as if they were pawns on a chessboard and 











we the players is absurd. They are no more to be dis- 
tributed against their will than are President Harrison 
or Grover Cleveland; for they too are American citizens. 
I am ashamed, not of America but of some Americans, 
when I remember that there is not a European country, 
except Russia, where such things could be seriously pro- 


A fifth suggestion is that we locate the Negro on 
vacant Government territory. Again I ask by what au- 
thority? Ialso ask where? Where, outside of Alaska, is 
there an unoccupied area equal to such a population? 
The most meager allotment of land per family consistent 
with bare existence would require an area probably twice 
that of the-New England States. The Negro population 
of the United States exceeds the population of New Eng- 
land, and yet the population of New England is largely 
centered in towns and engaged in manufacturing. The 
Negro, on the contrary, is an agriculturist, and would re- 
quire a much larger territory. Whereis that territory to 
be found? Takea mapof the United States, Harry, and 
try to put your finger on it. 


J 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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DEMOCRACY IN CHINA. 


BY THE REV. ARTHUR H. SMITH. 











For several months past the press of the United 
States has contained at intervals dispatches relating to 
serious outbreaks in the Chinese Empire against foreign- 
ers. Beginning in the early summer within the valley 
of the Yang-tse-Kiang, these attacks have been continued 
until the present time with increased violence, until the 
whole Empire is in an unsettled condition. There is 
good reason for thinking that there is an organized and 
wide-spread plan to drive all foreigners from the Cen- 
tral Empire. The leading foreign powers are exerting 
their utmost efforts to compel the Chinese Government 
to put into effect its treaties for the protection of 
foreigners and for the punishment of disturbers of the 
public peace; but at the present moment it is altogether 
uncertain what the outcome will be, and there is every 
indication that the Empire is on the verge of a great 
crisis in its history. It would not be strange if those 
Americans who are interested in China should be much 
perplexed to account for the present state of things, and 
it cannot be denied that those who have lived in China 
fora great length of time are likewise in the dark in 
regard to many important particulars. One reason for 
this is the fact that in China, more than in any other 
civilized land, access to trustworthy political information 
is difficult. The proceedings of the Government in 
Peking resemble the scuffles which occur between young 
kangaroos in the maternal pouch. Outsiders hear 
occasional squeals, and know that something is going 
on, but what it is and why it is they do not know and 
cannot find out, There are, doubtless, many persons 
who class the Government of China, among the absolute 
despgtisms of the world, like that of Russia. This 
involves a serious error; for while there is undoubtedly 
much despotism in China the theory of China is rather 
the patriarchal than the despotic. Even the earliest 
Chinese classics contain the most explicit recognition of 
the rights of the people, who are declared to be the root 
for whom rulers exist. It would be easy to cite many 
passages which might fitly be embodied in an English 
Bill of Rights, or an American Declaration of Independ- 
ence. There has always existed in China what one of 
its most distinguished foreign admirers (the late F. F. 
Meadows) called the right of rebellion, which means a 
practical and forcible protest on the part of the people 
against a ruler who has ‘‘ lost the decree of Heaven,” by 
which alone he was justified in ruling. Whenever a 
ruler is overthrown and the dynasty changed it is 
because he has already lost this ‘‘ decree.” Thus there 
is here embodied an element of which an absolute 
despotism knows and can know nothing. 

Every resident of China who writes to his friends 
about Chinese opposition to Christianity is compelled at 
the outset, if he desires to be understood, to make it clear 
who and what are the so-called ‘‘ Literati” of China. 
They are the real aristocracy, and the rulers must always 
reckon with this mighty power, which is capable at any 
time of blocking the wheels of authority so that the de- 
crees of the Government cannot be executed. The method 
by which this is brought about in serious cases is by 
influence exerted upon the people themselves, who form 
the “ third estate,” and who when united are practically 
invincible, except at the expense of a civil war. The 
reason of this is the fact that no official ventures to take 
the only means by which alone an uprising can be put 
down, namely, the shedding of blood in the inception of 
a riot in order to save life later. ‘The theoretical sacred- 
ness of human life in China is such, and the responsibility 
of firing upon a multitude, even if it become a mob, is so 
great, that in the early stages of an outbreak this is 
never tried. As an inevitable result the people, when 
once solidified by a common object, carry everything 
before them. The chief magistrate of a county (called a 
chih hsien) is one of the most important officials in the 
Empire, not on account of his rank, which is seventh in 
the scale of nine degrees, but on account of his being the 
principal agent through whom the Government ordina- 
rily deals directly with the people. Under normal cir- 
cumstances he is a miniature emperor, and his decisions 





in legal cases can only be set aside by a tedious, expen- 
sive and doubtful appeal, when at best the original mag- 
istrate is merely ordered to try the case over again. But 
if once the people are thoroughly roused, the district 
magistrate becomes merely a servant of thé popular 
will; and instances have repeatedly occurred within 
the past few months, where this official has actually 
prostrated himself upon the earth, and performed the 
k’o-t’ou to the crowd about him, begging them as a per- 
sonal favor to him to desist from their proceedings. 
which would result in his ruin. In extreme instances 
the people even go so far as to deport the official alto- 
gether, sometimes carrying him in his official chair to 
the capital of the province, refusing to have him to rule 
over them. In cases of this sort, the ringleaders are 
punished, often severely; but the magistrate is always 
degraded, because he has failed ‘‘to tranquilize the peo- 
ple.” Thus the honor of the Government is saved at the 
expense of certain popular martyrs, and the people have 
their own way. Should the official be excessively tyran- 
nical, cases have occurred in which the people have set 
upon him and killed him; but this is ordinarily done at 
the boundary line of two contiguous districts, so that it 
shall be impossible to fix. responsibility upon either of 
them. 

That China is honeycombed with secret societies is 
well known to those who have any acquaintance with 
the Empire. Many of these societies are undoubtedly 
disloyal, and the Government considers them all to be 
so, and forbids them all alike. But the power of these 
organizations is so great that the Government is really 
helpless, as is notably the case in the Ko Lao Hui, of 
which so much has been written within the last six 
months. This seems to have been originally an organi- 
zation for the purpose of protecting soldiers from the 
exactions and spoliations of their officers; but what its 
scope and its real designs are at present few if any for- 
eigners profess to know. It is certain that it is a mighty 
engine, and that it has no good will toward foreigners. 
There is excellent reason to believe that most of the dis- 
turbances in the Yang-tse Valley were directly origi- 
nated by this great guild, which is found among the sol- 
diers only. 

One additional fact of importance of which little is 
known outside of China, but to which all foreigners liv- 
ing in China have been obliged to give heed, is, that Chi- 
nese Officials and the Chinese Army are divided at pres- 
ent into two rival camps—the men of the Province of 
Anhui, representing one party, those of Hunan the other. 
Most of the Chinese soldiers are from one or the other of 
these provinces. They regard each other much as the 
Irish regarded the Negroes enlisted in the late Civil War 
—working for a common end, but bitterly hostile the one 
to the other. The leading statesmen of China are ranged 
along the same line of division. Li Hung Chang is an 
Anhui man, and his troops are Anhui men; the late Gov- 
ernor General, Tseng Kuo Ch’iian, with his nephew, the 
Marquis Tseng, were Hunan men. The Hunan men 
think that they put down the T’ai P’ing rebellion, and 
that China is in their hands. Theirs is the province 
most hostile to foreigners; it is their boast that none are 
allowed within its limits. The leading officials of Hunan 
are known tc be the principal authors and the main cir- 
culators of the infamous libels upon foreigners and upon 
Christianity which do so much to inflame the people. 
Some of those libelous books and placards are more than 
twenty years old, and they did much to promote the 
Tientsin massacre of 1870. Their circulation has never 
wholly stopped, but attention has been repeatedly called, 
both at the Missionary Conference last year and fre- 
quently since then, to the fact that the most outrageous 
of these slanders are found in printed books containing 
official and semi-official documents, the authors of which 
are some of the most prominent men in official life. Re- 
cent events have shown that the tales told of foreigners 
and their vile ways, now widely circulated among stu- 
dents in the autumn examinations, are to a considerable 
extent believed not only by the common and ignorant 
people but also by those who, it would be supposed, must 
know better. 

The foreign governments are now demanding the open- 
ing of Hunan, not in name but in fact. But how can 
this be done? Not by Hunan men, who will never fight 
against their province. Not by Anhui men, for that is to 
begin a civil war to please foreigners, an act the odium 
of which no emperor could survive. Can it be done by 
foreign troops themselves? It must be evident that the 
Chinese Government is placed in a position of extraor- 
dinary difficulty and delicacy. It is the most serious 
part of the case that many of the ablest men in the 
Empire, have lately died; Tseng Kuo Ch’iian and his 
nephew, the Marquis, Prince Ch’un, the father of the 
Emperor, and lately Chang Yao, Governor of Shantung, 
a tower of strength to the Government, have all de- 
parted within a short time, and now it is a matter of 
uncertainty who is the real ruler of China. Li Hung 
Chang is an old man, over seventy years of age, and 
strange rumors are whispered about an intention on the 
part of some unknown persons to make an attack upon 
the reigning dynasty. Recent experience has shown 
that it is possible even for Chinese to plan and carry 
out an attack, svithout allowing any warning to reach 
the ears of foreigners: This appears to be a new feature 
in Chinese outbreaks, and it is of great importance. 
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The relation between the central government and the 
provinces, constitutes the Chinese “* balance of power,” 
and since the suppression of. the T’ai P’ing rebellion 
many things have conspired tostrengthen the centripetal 
and weaken the centrifugal tendencies. But in spite of 
steamers and telegraphs some of the Governors General 
are almost in fact what they are frequently incorrectly 
styled, “‘ viceroys,” with a vice-regal court of their own 
and a large body of troops at their disposal. Some of 
these ‘‘ viceroys” are men of such consequence that the. 
Government cannot afford to offend them. It is almost 
superfinous to say that if rebellion or civil war should 
actually break out the position of the many thousand for- 
eigners in China, especially of the large number now in 
the interior, would be most precarious. Foreign govern- 
ments will do their utmost to defend them, may call the 
interior missionaries to the ports, but at vast loss to 
their work. Indeed, in its present stage, missionary 
work in the greater part of China would suffer from a 
civil war much as a promising flower garden would suf- 
fer from an unexpected frost.’ Will not every reader 
earnestly pray for China? 

TIENTSIN, NORTH CHINA. 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
IN WASHINGTON. 


BY PROF. HERBERT B. ADAMS, PH.D., 
SECRETARY OF THE ASSOCIATION. 








Tue eighth annual meeting of the American Historical 
Association was held in Washington, December 29th-3i1st, 
1891. There were two morning sessions at the National 
Museum, and three evening sessions at the Columbian 
University, where also convened, in different rooms at 
various times, the Modern Language Association, the 
Folk Lore Society, and the American Society of Church 
History. The American Forestry Association had busi- 
ness meetings in the Department of Agriculture, and 
public exercises in the National Museum, following those 
of the Historical Association. 

The gathering of these five different scientific clans in 
the Federal City, on the very same days,was a significant 
sign of the times. It indicates that Washington is be- 
coming more generally recognized as the intellectual 
and social capital of the nation. No other city in the 
American Union could attract, in successive years, the 
same scientific bodies that now annually assemble in the 
National Museum or at the Columbian University. Every 
association that comes once to Washington is certain to 
come again. Some of them, like the American Histori- 
cal Association, have come to stay. Chartered by Con- 
gress, this séciety is now'required by law to have its 
principal Office in the District of Columbia. Its printing 
and business management will henceforth be in connec- 
tion with the Smithsonian Institute. Altho the Associa- 
tion may occasionally take an excursion to some North- 
ern, Southern or Western city, Washington is now its 
permanent home. The next meeting will be in Chicago, 
at the time of the World’s Fair, in 1893. But this outing 
wili, of course, be very exceptional. The capital of the 
United States, the Congresses of all nations, and the cen- 
ter of the universe itself, will in that year be temporarily 
shifted to the shore of Lake Michigan. 

In view of coming events, which cast their Columbian 
shadows. before, the historical paper which eclipsed all 
others in popular interest at the Washington meeting 
and in the Associated Press reports that flashed over the 
whole country, was President Charles Kendall Adams’s 
account of ‘* Recent Discoveries concerning Columbus.” 
Perhaps the best and fullest report was printed in the 
New York Times, January ist, 1892, the morning after 

the original paper was read. This widespread popular 
report not only ushered in the Columbian year, but it was 
literally the first general announcement to the American 
people that Columbus landed from the west rather than 
from the east; that is to say, he sailed around Watling’s 
Island and entered the New World on the Chicago rather 
than on the New York side. * 

Besides this true view of the landfall of Columbus, 
President Adams gave his audience, and at the same 
time, the country at large, the latest and most authentic 
information regarding the recent discovery of the burial- 
place and remains of the discoverer himself. It seems 
that those patriotic body-snatchers who, in 1795, under- 
took to remove Columbus to Spanish Havana from San 
Domingo, which by the Treaty of Bale had ‘just become 
French territory, took the wrong coffin. Not until the 
year 1877 was the true Columbus rediscovered in another 
vault on the right hand of the altar in the cathedral at 
San Domingo. There has been much controversy be- 
tween the Cubans and the San Domingoans upon the ex- 
act location of the holy sepulcher of the Western world; 
but Rudolf Cronan, a German traveler and historical 
critic, reviewed the whole question in 1891, and has now 
established the fact that the remains of the great discov- 
erer are still lying in the cathedral at San Domingo. 
Probably, upon receipt of all this valuable information, 
Chicago will form a syndicate for the purchase of the 
coffin, if not for the removal of the west side of Watling’s 
Island for a suitable landing on the lake front of Jackso: 


‘Park. : 


Another paper of interest in connection with the Co- 
lumbian year, was that of Prof. Edward G. Bourne, of 
Adelbert College, Cleveland, upon the line of demarca- 


tion, established in 1493, by Pope Alexander VI, between 
the Spanish and Portuguese fields of discovery and col- 
onization. Mr. Bourne showed that the discovery of 
America -was the result of the commercial policy of Spain 
which was seeking a sea-route to the Indies. The Portu- 
guese were pushing for the same region by expeditions 
down the west coast of Africa, where they had a com- 
mercial monopoly by papal decree. The papal bulls of 
1493 attempted a compromise between the interests of 
the two rival countries. By the treaty of Tordesillas, in 
1494, Spain and Portugal agreed to draw a line 370 
leagues west of the Cape Verde Islands and thus to 
divide the field of discovery. This agreement gave Por- 
tugal her claim to Brazil; but the line was never actually 
-drawn, If ithad been drawn, it would now run about 
150 miles west of Rio Janeiro. The Western boundary of 
Brazil has pever been ‘‘ accommodated” to this imagina- 
ry line,as Mr. Edward Everett Hale has stated in the 
‘* Narrative and Critical History of America” (Vol. II, 
p. 596). Neither Spain nor Portugal attached any perma- 
nent importance to the papal bulls of 1498. In fact, in 
1750, both bulls and the treaties based upon them were 
declared null and void. The present boundaries of 
Brazil rest upon other than papal foundations. 

An excellent paper was presented by Walter B. Scaife, 
Ph.D. (Vienna), upon the commerce and industry of 
Florence during the Renaissance. This Italian republic 
is of peculiar interest to Americans, because our country 
was named in honor of a Florentine citizen, and“ because 
the geographical knowledge of Florentine scholars was 
of very great service to Columbus in his voyages of dis- 
covery. Dr. Scaife interested his audience by showing 
that the Florentine people were, like the Americans, a 
practical body of businessmen. Their motto would please 
even our American farmers’ labor unions. The Floren- 
tines were fond of saying: ‘‘ Who wants his mind active 
must make his hands hard.” Their industry was untir- 
ing until the Medici became fully installed in political 
power. Then luxury, laziness and display became fash- 
ionable, as they are now beginning to be under the influ- 
ence of American plutocrats. 

In this connection it may be observed that the most 
| plutocratic paper of the session was that by Brooks 
Adams, of Quincy, who boldly maintained that concen- 
trated wealth is destined to become the dominant factor 
in modern social and political life. Democracy and uni- 
versal suffrage may have their brief day, but must yield 
in the end to the power of the strongest, which power in 
modern times is money. Mr. Adams presented a very 
plausible argument to show that the law of the strongest 
has passed from the robber barons of the Middle Ages to 
the merchant princes and’ moneyed corporations of ‘to- 
day. In his view, the world belongs to the strongest, and 
law has ever been, in last resort, the assertion of force. 
Mr. Adams seemed to ignore the ethical element in law 
and history. He regards human civilization as in itself 
neither good nor bad, but as the result of strife not unlike 
the struggle for existence in external Nature. He seemed 
to leave no roem in his philosophy of history for Na- 
both’s Vineyard, for Miller Arnold’s Lawsuit against 
Frederick the Great, in short for the rights of individuals 
or of humanity against domineering force. Such aggres- 
sive dogmas ought not to have been received by the Asso- 
ciation with absolute meekness. If Mr. Adams ever pub- 
lishes his system of mechanics in a book, his critics will 
probably again rejoice, as they did over his ‘‘ Emancipa- 
tion of Massachusetts.” 

An excellent comparative study of the personal force 
in congressional politics was the well-written and well- 
read paper by Miss Follett, of the Harvard ‘‘ Annex,” 
upon “Henry Clay, the First Political Speaker of the 
House.” He seems to have been much the same type of a 
‘presiding officer as was the Hon. T. B. Reed. Miss 
Follett showed that no other Speaker so well combined 
the functions of a moderator, a voting member, and a 
party leader as did Mr. Clay. He established the tradi- 
tion that a party, in putting a leader in the Speaker’s 
chair, does not deprive itself of his services on the floor. 
He exercised the right to speak in committees of the 
whole more freely than had any of his predecessors. 
He added to the previously existing body of Speaker’s 
powers more than has been added by any of his succes- 
sors. The willing acquiescence of the people in Clay’s 
conception of the speakership is of great historic signifi- 
cance. He had unusual qualifications for his office. He 
possessed remarkable tact, great personal fascination, 
and an extraordinary instinct for good leadership. 

Considerable prominence was given in the program to 
Southern history. The President of the Association, the 
Hon. William Wirt Henry, in his inaugural address, 
spoke of the influences, physical and institutional, which 
united to make the Virginians of the Revolutionary 
period. He dwelt upon their practical training for home 
rule in the monthly county courts and legislative assem- 
blies. The educational influence of William and Mary 
College in developing such men as Thomas Jefferson and 
John Marshall was also touched upon. In closing, Mr. 
Henry called renewed attention to George Washington’s 
idea of a Natioual University in the federal capital. The 
President of William and Mary College, Lyon G. Tyler, 
son of John Tyler, gave some entertaining extracts from 
the records of York County, Virginia. 

Dr. Jeffrey R. Brackett, a graduate of Harvard and 





Johns Hopkins Universities, presented an objective 





review of the Virginia Secession Convention of 1861. 
His paper was a brief résumé of one of several studies 
which he is now making in the political history of the 
border slave States for the period immediately preceding 
and covering the Civil War. Mr. Brackett attempted to 
show the character of the so-called ‘‘ Union men” of 
Virginia in the spring of 1861. He said that four-fifths 
of the convention were opposed to secession. They 
wished to preserve the Union by constitutional methods 
rather than by an appeal to force. After Mr. Lincoln’s 
call for troops Virginia conservatives voted for seces- 
sion. 

Force precipitated disunion, and force saved the Union; 
but it would be a grave mistake not to recognize the 
power of moral ideas in our late Civil War. There were, 
indeed, States rights for which the South heroically 
fought; but these were the higher rights of the nation 
and the rights of the man, which inspired the armies of 
the Republic. . Wealth had a powerful influence upon 
the preservation of the Union, but Northern men, North- 
ern ideas and John Brown’s “soul” served this country 
well in her hour of neéd. Wealth did not secure the 
independence of the United States, nor will it, in the 
long run, save an unrighteous cause or an arrogant 
people. 

The Louisiana Lottery is another good illustration of 
the moral weakness of plutocratic theories. Mr. A. R. 
Spofford, Librarian of Congress, gave a striking review 
of Lotteries in American history. He showed that they 
were once regarded with great favor in all the older 
States and colonies. The good people of Plymouth and 
Massachusetts, as well as the Father of his Country, took 
stock in lotteries. They were once everywhere organ- 
ized by statutory law; but now they are everywhere ille- 
gal or discountenanced, except in Louisiana, which is 
still in the slimy coils of a rich gambling corporation, a 
monstrous anaconda called a State Lottery. If this also 
isa survival of States rights, it will as surely be over- 
thrown as was Southern slavery; for the developed moral 
sense of the American people has discovered that both 
institutions are immoral, and contrary to public interest. 
The wealth of the Louisiana Lottery will not save it 
from final destruction. 

President James C. Welling, of the Columbian Uni- 
versity, traced at some length the history of slavery in 
the Territories, and showed the nature of that irrepres- 
sible conflict of American ideas represented by free soil 
and slave labor. The Civil War was‘as inevitable as the 
War of the Revolution, and the issue was no less certain. 
Mr. W. E. B. Du Bois, A. M., Fellow of Harvard Uni- 
versity, read a scholarly and spirited paper upon the ‘‘En- 
forcement of the Slave Trade Laws.” From 1770 to 1789 
the slave trade was prohibited by all the colonies, Séuth 
Carolina re-opened the traffic in 1803. Mr. Du Bois 
showed that the prohibitory act of 1807 was not enforced. 
More stringent legislation began in 1818, and the slave 
trade was classed with piracy. Nevertheless the in- 
famous business was continued, for the United States 
would not permit the right of search. Even the treaty 
with England in 1842 failed to suppress the slave trade. 
Vessels were fitted out for this traffie in every port from 
Boston to New Orleans. Mr. Du Bois estimates that, 
from 1807 to 1862, not less than a quarter of a million of 
Africans were brought to the United States in defiance 
of law and humanity. It was not the moneyed interests 
of New England or of the South that destroyed slavery 
and the slave trade. It was an enlightened public policy, 
the common moral sense of a great people enforcing its 
sovereign will by majorities for Lincoln and by the point 
of the bayonet. 

In these halcyon days of the Republic, when Chicago 
wants to borrow the earth, it is difficult to conceive of 


the historic fact, that once on a time, in the year 1848, ~ 


Wisconsin thought of annexing, for economic reasons, 
Northern Illinois and what is soon to be the center of the 
world; if Wisconsin could not have Chicago with all its 
neighboring lands, she proposed to ‘‘ be a State out of the 
Union.” In short, tho yet a Territory, she would se- 
cede and assert independent statehood. This interest- 
ing subject of rudimentary ‘‘ State Sovereignty in Wis- 
consin” was tersely presented by Prof. C. H. Haskins, 


.on behalf of Mr. A. H. Sanford, a member of Prof. 


F. J. Turner’s Seminary of American History in the 
University at Madison. The Wisconsin territorial Legis- 
lature based its claims to Illinois land and to State inde- 
pendence upon provisions of the Ordinance of 1787, 
which, as regards Western territory, was thought to be 
superior to the Constitution. It was held that under the 
Ordinance, Wisconsin had the right to be a State outside 
the Union. This legislative view was not supported by 
the public sentiment in Wisconsin, nor were the alleged 
rights of Territories under the Ordinance ever upheld by 
the federal courts. 

The following papers on colonial history, or kindred 
topics, were also presented: ‘‘ Earliest Texas,” by Mrs. 
Lee C. Hardy; ‘‘Governor Leete and the Absorption of 
New Haven Colony by Connecticut,” by Dr. B.C. Steiner, 
a graduate of Yale and Johns Hopkins Universities, now 
lecturing at Williams College; ‘‘ Lord Lovelace,” by Gen. 
James Grant Wilson; ‘‘Louisbourg and Memorials of the 
French Régime in Cape Breton,” by Dr. J. G. Bourinot, 
C. M. G., of Ottawa; and ‘‘ Characteristics of the Boston 
Puritans,” by Prof. Barrett Wendell, of Harvard Univer- 
sity. The paper last mentioned excited more than usual 
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interest on account of the critical analysis of Puritan 
character. Mr. Wendell illustrated from the life of. 
Cotton Mather the intense idealism of Puritan faith and, 
at the same time, its anthropomorphic limitations. 

An able papersof legal character was presented by 
Prof. Simeon E, Baldwin, of the Law Department of Yale 
University. He discussed historically the ‘‘ Visitorial 
Statutes of Andover Seminary,” and found their proto- 
type in the ancient principles of visitorial jurisdiction, as 
laid down in the rules of English universities. The old 
custom of appointing visitors for educational institutions 
was transmitted to William and Mary College, in Vir- 
ginia, as well as to New England. Prof. John Bassett 
Moore, formerly Assistant Secretary in the State Depart- 
ment and now professor in Columbia College, read a val- 
uable paper upon the “ United States and International 
Arbitrations.” From unpublished materials, to which he 
has had access in Washington, Mr. Moore reviewed the 
experience of this country with Great Britain, France, 
Spain, Mexico and South American Republics in settling 
our international disputes by an appeal to reason instead 
of toforce. In view of our present disagreement with 
Chile and her apparent disposition to submit to arbitra- 
tion, Mr, Moore’s paper is of. peculiar significance. 
President Angell, of the University of Michigan, empha- 
sized the importance of studying American diplomatic 
history, and noted the honorable part which our country 
has taken in the development of modern international 
law. One of America’s greatest diplomatists, Benjamin 
Franklin, was made the subject of a special paper by Dr. 
C. W. Bowen, who exhibited a series of Franklin por- 
traits at an evening session of the Association. 

Social courtesies were extended to officers and mem- 
bers by the Hon. A. R. Spofford, Librarian of Congress; 
Dr. J. L. M. Curry, Secretary of the Peabody and Slater 
Education Funds; Mr. and Mrs. Leiter, Mr. and Mrs. 
Horatio King, and by the Cosmos Club, which is the fa- 
vorite resort of all scientific associations that meet in 
Washington. 

The officers chosen for the ensuing year are as follows: 
Dr. James B. Angell, President; Henry Adams, of 
Washington, and Edward G. Mason, of Chicago, Vice 
Presidents; Herbert B. Adams and A. Howard Clark, 
Secretaries; Dr. C. W. Bowen, Treasurer. The Hon. 
William Wirt Henry retires into the Executive Council 
with other ex-Presidents—the Hon. A. D. White, Dr. 
Justin Winsor, Dr. W. F. Poole, Dr. C. K. Adams, and 
the Hon. John Jay. To that honorable council, com- 
prising also Dr. G. Brown Goode, of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, and Dr. J. G. Bourinot, Clerk of the Canadian 
House of Commons, were added Prof. Juhn Bagh 
McMaster, of-the University of Pennsylvania, and Prof. 
George B. Adams, of Yale University. 

It was resolved December 30th, 1891, by the Executive 
Council: {1) that hereafter all the printing of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association be-committed to the charge of 
the Assistant Secretary in Washington; (2) that the du- 
ties of the Secretary’s office be divided between the Sec- 
retary and the Assistant Secretary, as they may agree; 
(8) that it be the sense of the Executive Council that the 
next meeting of the American Historical Association be 
held in 1898, in Chicago. The Committee on Time and 
Place of the next meeting are Pres. J. B. Angell, Dr. W. 
F, Poole, and Dr. C. W. Bowen. They have reported in 
favor of Chicago and the year of the Columbian Exposi- 
tion. The Committee on Programs for that year are Dr. 
Justin Winsor, Pres. C. K. Adams, Edward G. Mason, Dr. 
W. F. Poole, and Dr. H.B. Adams. The Auditing Com- 

mittee, the Hon. John A. King, of New York, and James 
Alston Cabell, Esq., of Richmond, found the Treasurer's 
accounts satisfactory. The Association now owns a 
secure investment of $5,000, and has over 640 members, 
including 104 life members. ~ This national society for 
the promotion of historical studies was organized at 
Saratoga in 1884, and was chartered by Congress in 
1889. 
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THERE was a great deal of talk last week—in the news- 
papers—about war, Chile was cross, there was a new 
Secretary of War; General Miles was coming here, we 
were building new ships, we were hurrying up the re- 
pairs on old ones, and Captain John Bourke was fight- 
ing revolutionists in Texas, so that we might have peace 
with Mexico. It was enough to make a warrior go home 
and polish up his sword. The newspapers said that possi- 
ble war with Chile was much talked about at the two 
clubs, the Metropolitan and the Army and Navy. That 
was the place where warriors congregated and where 
they talked. Meantime Mr. Egan had not dined with 
the Chileans in Chile, but Mr. Blaine had dined with the 
Chilean Minister in Washington. At the State Depart- 
ment the silence of sphinxes prevailed. Apparently, we 
were at perfect peace and in loving concord with all 
nations. England is accused ofslyly helping along in all 
this trouble, but quiet prevailed around the British Le- 
gation. Sir Pauncefote carried his eminently British 
face and figure with that air of serenity which shows 
good living and a good conscience. Both of these as- 


_prevailing on the Mexican border of Texas, and our cav- 


you on anything but the subject of Chile or England. 
Those might be the two most important things in 
life to you, but he had no sympathy there. Oysters, 
with their shells shut tight, could not have been 
more reticent than the British Minister upon inter- 
national subjects. J doubt if you could have obtained 
from him an opinion even upon the international weather 
which might be prevailing over the Atlantic between 
America and England. A small state of war is actually 


alry and infantry are out and after the raiders. Mexico 
has made one great advance in modern civilization; her 
revolutions now have been pushed to the borders. Revo- 
lutionists do not attempt to break out very near home. 
It is easier to form on the United States side of the Rio 
Grande and rush in from there. It is a pity that Mexico 
and so many of the South American States prefer to con- 
duct their politics by revolutionary methods. They 
might learn from looking at us that a well-conducted 
general election once in four years is better than a revo- 
,lution. -It has much of the excitement and upturning 
of a revolt, but with less loss of blood and treasure. 
Also, everybody has a chance to become President 
where it occurs so often the man who does not get in 
when he thinks he ought, has only four years to wait be- 
fore he can try again. 

Three of the societies that met here in the week be- 
tween Christmas and New Year’s were especially inter- 
esting. That which discussed Forestry, that which gave 
papers upon History, and the one that added to our 
knowledge of Folklore. As they all met at the same 
time, a person who happened to be interested, or to wish 
for knowledge on either of these subjects, had to exercise 
great discretion in securing what he wanted. The For- 
estry Association meeting was attended by Secretary 
Noble, of the Interior Department, and by Senator 
Dawes. Both spoke as being interested in the subject, 
the Secretary, especially, as the spoliation of our vast 
timber tracts is constantly brought before him in his 
department, and Senator Dawes, as a legislator. Mr. 
Noble said: ‘‘ We, in our civilization, have swept both 
the Indian and the forest before us. Now we must learn 
that there is a limit to this destruction. Include the 
Indians in a part of our civilization, and stay the hand 
that could despoil us utterly of our timber.” 

Senator Dawes said that the ingenuity of the lawmaker 
had not yet equaled that of the spoils maker, and that 
Congress and the country wanted still more education on 
the subject. Altho legislation has done a little—the 
Yellowstone Park and the Sequoia Park, in California, 
have been preserved; but there are other places around 
the sources of our rivers that need the shelter of forests 
to protect the streams in their very birthplace. 

The Historical Association has for its President the 
Hon. William Wirt Henry, of Virginia, a grandson of 
Patrick Henry, a name full of charm in our Revolution- 
ary History. Mr. Henry has a thin face, clean shaven, 


tures, and very pleasant manners, I saw him bending to 
speak to Senator Butler, and thought, there is grace of 
manner, before I knew who he was. 

Three of the best papers presented to the Association 
were that on ‘‘ Henry Clay, the First PoliticalSpeaker of 
the House,” by Miss May Parker Follett, of the Harvard 
Annex, that upon ‘‘Governor William Leete and the Ab- 
sorption of New Haven into the Colony of Connecticut,” 
by Bernard Steiner, Williams College, Massachusetts, 
and the ‘‘ Enforcement of the Slave Trade Laws,” by 
W.E. Du Bois, a Rogers Memorial Fellow of Harvard 
University. 

The article upon the ‘‘ Enforcement of the Slave Laws” 
was written and read by a black man. It was thrilling 
when one could, for a moment, turn his thoughts from 
listening to think that scarcely thirty years have elapsed 
since the war that freed his race, and here was an 
audience of white men listening to a black man—listen- 
ing, moreover, t> a careful, cool, philosophical history 
of the laws which had not prevented the enslavement of 
his race. The voice, the diction, the manner of the 
speaker were faultless. As one looked at him, one could 
not help saying, Let us not worry about the future of 
our country in the matter of race distinctions. 

The whole country had an affectionate interest in the 
marriage of Miss Rachel Sherman, the daughter of Gen- 
eral Sherman, which took place Wednesday of last week 
at the house of her uncle, Senator Sherman. The cere- 
mony was performed by her brother, a Catholic priest, 
Father Thomas Sherman. The groom is Dr. Paul Thorn- 
dyke, of Boston. The house was filled with Washing- 
ton’s most distinguished men and women, all interested, 
for her father’s sake, in a very pretty bride and a hand- 
some groom, Her dress was a very heavy white satin 
with a little figure here and there on its surface, and her 
veil was pointe Duchesse lace. The dress was of such 
beautiful material that it was made simply, with high 
neck and long sleeves. She has a fine clear white com- 
plexion, with reddish gold hair and brown eyes, and is a 
little over thirty years old, of a medium hight, and slight 
in figure. Her manners are always pleasant, and 
through the ceremony, commencing with her having to 
pass through the crowded room to the bay window 
where she was to meet her future, husband, she carried 
herself with great grace and dignity. 





pects seemed sincere, and he was ready to converse with 





a scholarly look in his blue eyes, and irregular fea- | 


daughter, Mrs. McKee, the Vice President and Mrs. Mor- 
ton, Secretary Blaine, with his youngest daughter, Miss 
Harriet Blaine, Secretary and Mrs. Noble, and the Misses 
Halsted, sisters of Mrs, Noble, General and Mrs. Miles, 
General and Mrs. Schofield, Justice and Mrs. Harlan, 
Mrs. Sheridan, Mr. and Mrs. Wanamaker, Senator and 
Mrs. Cameron, the latter a niece of Mrs. Sherman, Sena- 
tor and Mrs. Morrill, and more—a long list of. the best 
names in Washington. 

This does not conclude the mention of the things that 
were going on in Washington during the week between 
Christmas and New Year’s. The British Minister gave a 
ball; Mr. and Mrs. John MacLean gave a large and beauti- 
ful children’s party, which is worth a brief mention be- 
cause there were nearly two hundred children in fancy 
costumes all assembled in one room, and around seven 
Christmas trees. The sight made one imagine what 
fairy land might be on a holiday. All our old friends 
from Mother Goose—Little Boy Blue and the rest—were 
walking about, with peasants and milkmaids, and none 
of them were of grown-folk size. 

The Army and Navy Club gave a large reception to 
celebrate the opening of their new club house. General 
and Mrs. Schofield received, with Mrs. Commodore 
Ramsey and Mrs. Senator Manderson. The officers of 
the Army and Navy belonging to the club were in uni- 
form and were a body of hosts scattered about the rooms 
with a view of looking after the comfort of their guests 
that was doubly delightful from the fact of their uni- 
form. Asa young lady said to me: “If those men knew 
how irresistible they are in uniform”—and then she was 
carried off, with her words still on her lips, by one of the 
very men, in away that made an intensely dramatic 
ending to her remark. The President was there for a 
little while, and his daughter; Mrs. McKee, and his son, 
Mr. Russell Harrison. Besides them were Senator Man- 
derson, Senator Hawley, Senator Cockrell, of the Mili- 
tary Committee, who had been soldiers even if they wore 
the uniform no longer. To represent the Navy were Cap- 
tain Boutelle, with his wife and daughters, Senator Hale, 
of Maine, Captain and Mrs. Mannix; the Assistant Sec- 
retary of War, General Grant, was there, and also Mr. 
and Mrs. 8. B. Elkins, the new Secretary of War recently 
arrived. He was looked at a good deal, partly because 
his head was above the crowd around him, and his short, 
thick gray hair and smooth-shaven face made him no- 
ticeable even to those who did not know who he was. 
Mrs. Elkins was on the arm of her brother-in-law, Cap- 
tain Brown, of the Navy. She is a brunet, tall and 
graceful, with a long face and regular features lighted 
by fine dark eyes. They say she likes society and will 
entertain this winter as soon as they can find a-house that 
suits them. The rooms were filled more or less with 
nearly two thousand guests, but there were five floors 
upon which to distribute them, so that it was easy to get 
out of a crowd at any moment. 

The kitchen is in the top story, and the dining room on 
the floor below that, an arrangement gentlemen always 
like, and always have when they plan a large house. 
While there is nothing that a man likes more than his 
dinner, there is nothing he resents more than smelling 
it too long beforehand, or afterward when it has grown 
old and stale. The fumes go off into the upper air, he 
says, with a sky-kitchen; and he puts his cook there and 
hoists provisions up to him. 

The café is on the ground floor, level with the pavement. 
How the cooks and waiters get the food they are to give 
people is a mystery, unless it is shot down from above 
through a pneumatic tube. Be that as it may, the room 
is handsome, and back of that is a smaller room, likewise 
avafé, where the members can take lady friends for a 
luncheon. Above this is the library in blue, and then 
there are four parlors, with tables for magazines, and 
chairs especially designed, I was told, for Army and 
Navy people. Whether they have an especial way of 
lounging was not told me, because there were more 
rooms on more floors all waiting to be looked at—a bil- 
liard room, a private dining room or two, and on one 
floor snug little sleeping rooms where wanderers from 
army posts and naval stations can camp for a few days 
and enjoy life in a city, 

Friday, New Year’s Day, is the great official day in 
Washington. The Army, the Navy, the Cabinet, the 
diplomats, the Supreme Court, the Court of Claims, the 
Senate and the House, the oldest inhabitants, the old 
soldiers and numerous ladies, go to call on the President 
of the United States and wish him many happy returns. 

Mr. Susa, of the Marine Band, composed a march for 
the day, and gave it when the receiving party marched 
into the Blue room and formed in a line and people 
were allowed to walk in from the Red room to shake 
hands with them. The receiving ladies were in the line 
and back of it, and made a gay picture in their elegant 
dresses. Mrs. Harrison stood next the President, and 
looked very well, 2itho she had been ill only a day before 
and had not been abie to appear at the luncheon she gave 
on Wednesday. Mrs. Morton stood next to Mrs, Harri- 
son, graceful and gracious as she always is, tho she had 
to go away early on account of her own reception. Then 
came the other ladies of the Cabinet, Mrs. Foster, Mrs. 
Wanamaker, Mrs. Noble, Mrs. Wilmerding, Mrs. 


Rusk, and Mrs. Senator Dolph, who is very handsome 
and was richly dressed, with many fine jewels. Back 





Among those present were President Harrison, his 


of the line were other ladies all in their party clothes, 
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and the diplomatic corps, all in their bravery, made it a 
very brilliant scene, 

Still, 1 think the thing that gave me a thrill more than 
anything else was when standing in the outer corridor I 
suddenly heard the Marine Band break into the strains 
of ‘* Marching through poe .” and turning, I saw 
the head of the line of old soldiers beginning its march 
across the hall. They were thin und gray, and some 
of ther limped, and occasionally there was an armless 
sleeve; but the moment they heard the niusic they began 
to keep step and straighten up. An Army officer stood 
by me, one who served nobly in the volunteers during 
the War, and 1 saw the tears come into his eyes, and he 
said: ‘* There are still some of vs to whom those men and 
that music have much meaning.” 

The reception at the White House was very large— 
eight thousand people, they thonght, shook hands with 
the President; and a lady who was near him when the 
doors were closed at last said his hand was crimson when 
he stopped. Afterward he walked on Pennsylvania 
Avenue, with the grandson named after him, and lifted 
the little fellow up to look into the great chasm they are 
digwing on the avenue for the cable of the car route, and 
stood there among the others as serenely as if he had not 
been the center of a great State ceremony only an hour 
or two before. 

And this is a week in Washington. 


Sine Arts. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL. LEAGUE EXHIBITION. 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 


OF the many art societies established in New York there 
is none whose Exhibition is of more general interest than 
that of the Architectural League. Something new and in- 
teresting may always be seen in the more serious portion of 
the show, that devoted to architecture proper, while the 
department which illustrates decorative art as applied to 
house interiors and to homefurnishing is full of happy sug- 
gestions for home lovers, always along artistic lines. This 
is only the seventh Annual Exhibition of the Society,which 
numbers one hundred and eighty-four architects, sculptors 
and painters among its members resident in New York, 
and about thirty non-resident members. As has been in- 
timated, these annual exhibitions have, from the first, been 
interesting, and they have become more valuable with each 
year; but this year the architectural quality of the Exhibi- 
tion is peculiarly important because fully a ninth of the 
designs exhibited in the main room are plans by leading 
architects of Chicago, New York and Boston, for the prin- 
cipal buildings of the World’s Columbian Exposition, not 
to mention the interior decorations and decorative figures 
designed for the same purpose, which are shown in the 
inner room. 

Besides these there are exhibited the drawings by Messrs. 
Heins & Lafarge of their revised design for the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine as finally accepted by the commit- 
tee, and the designs of Messrs. Potter & Robertson, and of 
Messrs. Huss & Buck, drawn by Mr. Luce. as submitted in 
the final competition; and also the plans for the American 
Fine Arts Society Building by Messrs. Hardenbergh, Hunt- 
ing & Jacobsen. Naturally, with so much important work 
to show, there has not been space for the many interesting 
sketches of pretty bits of architecture at home and abroad 
which sometimes lighten too much the gravity of a serious 
architectural exhibition, tho to the non-professional visitor 
they add an appreciable charm to the show. 

As for the World’s Fair buildings here represented, they 
are dignified and worthy of the occasion. Being mainly 
modifications of the classic they exhibit a unity of plan 
and harmony of design which could not have existed where 
so many architects were employed, had not some general 
lines been laid down by the Commissioners. We have great 
cause of thankfulness that the result, as it appears upon 
paper, is so satisfactory. The Administration building, 
Richard M. Hunt, architect, is illustrated, in whole or in 
part, by.a dozen drawings and by four groups of figures, 
designed by the sculptor, Mr. Carl Bitter, representing the 
Glorification of Art, War and Science respectively, and 
** Abundantia,”’ in which is less action, but which is serious 
enough to suggest the blessings of the seventy-second Psalm 
with its abundance of peace so long as the moon endureth. 
Of this dozen one notices first Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith’s 
attractive drawing, which has transformed Chicago into 
Venice, its lake into a lagoon, and has captured for the fair 
the gondolas, which have been superseded and ousted from 
their native waters by steam. He las also dimly suggested a 
“ Tour Eiffel,” that pretentious and useless structure from 
which Chicago is happily to be spared. These transforma- 
tions do not seem out of*keeping, as the building has in ita 
suggestion of Venetian architecture. The official bird’s-eye 
view of the Exposition is studied as much as anything in 
the room. You stand, for example, before the design for the 
Agricultural Building—one of the best of the lot, designed 
by Messrs. McKim, Mead & White, of New York—and you 
immediately question where the building is to be placed, 
and ture to the general view to fix its position in mind. 
The other Exposition buildings here represented are the 
Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building, Geo. B. Post, 
New York, architect; Galleries of Fine Arts, Mr. C. B. At- 
wood, New York, architect; Machinery Hall, Messrs. Pea- 
body & Stearns, Boston, architects; Horticultural Hall, Mr. 

W. L. P. Jeuny, Chicago, architect; the Mines and Mining 
Building, Mr. 8S. S. Beman, Chicago, architect; the Fisheries 
Buildipg, Mr. Henry Ives Cobb, Chicago, architect; and 
the Transportation Building, Messrs. Adler & Sullivan, 
Chicago, architects. The last two buildings are marked 
with less dignity than any of the others. 

The accepted cathedral design does not impress me over- 
whelmingly.. I wish it could and would; but perhaps it 








may grow more impressive when it stands in stone and 


overlooks the city. 

In the Fifth Annual Competition for the Gold and Silver 
Medals of the Architectural League, open to draughtsmen 
under twenty-five years of age, the subject was a town hall 
for a town of about twenty thousand inhabitants. Thirty- 





two drawings were submitted in competition, and the 
drawings exhibited arranged together upon a screen. The 
gold medal was won by Mr. S. Stevens Haskell, a young 
man in the office of Mr. Hardenbergh, while the silver 
medal was awarded to Mr. Louis G. Dittoe, of Cincinnati. 

Among other important designs must be noted that of 
the Cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul, Indianapolis, 
Messrs. Renwick, Aspinwall and Russell and W. L. Coul- 
ter, architects; the Commencement Hall for Princeton Col- 
lege, Mr. W. A. Potter, and that for a Yale Dormitory, Mr. 
Bruce Price, architect. But drawings of city buildings, how- 
ever imposing,grow monotonous,and World’s Fair buildings 
become tiresome with their stupendous proportions. You 
can almost fancy that you have already dragged yourself 
wearily through their miles of corridors and wings and 
passageways, so it is a pleasure to withdraw from these 
public buildings, and to rest the eye by examining some of 
the very pretty designs for country houses of all manner of 
styles; but the simpler and less pretentious the prettier, 
which vary the serious importance of this room; and to 
glance at the book covers designed by Messrs. Sawyer, 
Owen, Greenough, Bradley, and by Miss Morse; and it is al- 
most a relief to turn aside into the somewhat crowded but 
beautifully arranged room which is devoted to suggestions 
in house decoration, through the door casings with brack- 
ets for supporting an Indian bay-window, all in carved 
teakwood and paneled in old Damascus tile, loaned by Mr. 
Lockwood De Forest. On either side of the door, near the 
entrance, there are fine examples of etched and perforated 
brass and of wrought iron work. Along both sides of the 
room are placed at intervals carved and gilded columns— 
spoils from Spanish churches or from Venice. These di- 
vide the walls into panels, which are draped and treated 
each after afashion of its own, the drapery filling in the 
space between the twisted column and the wall, so that 
each panel stands quite by itself. The first panel is hung 
with First Empire stuffs, and filled with furniture orna- 
ments—clocks, vases, brackets and candelabra—all of that 
period, with one or two representations of Napoleon—a 
bust woven in silk and gold, and another, cast after death 
at St. Helena. These are mostly supplied by Mr. Georges 
A. Elaenzer. The second panel is hung with tapestry of an 
interesting design, closely covered with fine flowers, varied 
with large heraldic circles, and owned by Mr. Stanford 
White. . 

This tapestry, which is less faded than some, is so drawn 
up as to leave ample space for hanging some sketches for 
stained glass, a “ Twilight,”” by Bunner, some of Miss 
Mary Sargent Florence’s robust compositions for decora- 
tive work, and pictures by Mr. Shean, Mrs. Rhoda Holmes 
Nichols and others, making a panel rich in color with an 
interesting group of pictures. The next, by contrast, is 
filled with impressionistic work by Messrs. Twachtman, 
Th. Robinson and J. Alden Weir. The tapestry which 
these paintings hide is loaned by Mr. Elaenzer. Another 
panel shows, among other pictures, a number of decora- 
tions for ceilings and decorative sketches by Mr. Maynard. 
At the end of the room hangs a fine large piece of tapestry, 
“A Myth of Apollo,” belonging to Mrs. James Boorman 
Johnston. One panel is filled entirely with the work of Mr. 
John La Farge. It is draped with tappa, from Samoa, pro- 
vided by Mr. La Farge, which in its coloring suggests the 
softness of figured velvet, and harmonizes with the large 
central picture, a full-sized cartoon of the McKim Memori- 
al window. Sketches for windows, studies for angels, and 
water-color sketches made in Samoa, Ceylon, Tahiti, 
Japan and Fiji supply that depth and richness of color for 
which Mr. La Farge is famed. An exquisite portrait in bas- 
relief, by Mr. St. Gaudens, of Mrs. Stanford White; Mr. T. 
W. Dewing’s “‘Hymen”’; Mr. Vedder’s “‘ The Cup of Love,” 
and ‘* St, Cecilia’; Mr. La Farge’s ‘“‘ The Golden Age,’’ and 
Mr. Beckwith’s ‘‘ Harvest Moon ”’ fill another panel; while 
yet another is brilliant with beautiful old brasses from 
Holland, Spain, Italy, England, Germany, Russia, Tunis 
and Algiers, all belonging to Mr. Alex. W. Drake. 

In the center of this room stands a case filled with bro- 
cade and silver cloth, some of the beautiful stuffs manufac- 
tured under the direction of the Associated Artists, flanked 
by the spirited groups for the Administration Building, 
designed py Mr. Bitter. Wedding chests stand against 
the walls, here and there, and various designs by sculptors 
or painters in the way of decorative panels add variety to 
the groups of paintings. The decorative figures by the 
sculptor Martins, designed for the Agricultural Building, 
cannot be overlooked. Other sculptors whose work may be 
seen here are Messrs. McMonnies, Rhind, Baur, and 
Elwell. The room is overcrowded, some of the work being 
hung so out of sight that it is almost impossible to examine 
it. Inthe case of Mrs. Dora Wheeler Keith’s ‘‘ Decoration,”’ 
there may have been method on the part of the committee, 
but Mr. Allen’s “Gleaner” looks as if1t might bear the light; 
but the room is not large, and it contains two hundred and 
forty-eight exhibits. In the architectural room there are 
nearly three hundred. 

On the whole the Exhibition Committee cannot fail to 
receive abundant congratulatiors upon the result of its 
labors. 


NEWARK, N. J. 








Sanitary. 
PAPERS OF THE eee HEALTH ASSOCIA- 
0 





THE 16th volume of the “ Reports and Papers of the 
American Public Health Association,’ as held at Charles- 
ton, December, 1891, has recently come to hand. We select 
therefrom a few papers. as especially worthy of note, 
because treating of subjects of the highest present practical 
importance to the citizen. : 

Two brief papers, by Prof. J. H. Raymond, of Brooklyn, 
are worthy of special Study. The first was an exemplifica- 
tion of method for the sanitary improvement of stagnant 
lakes on the seashore, as exemplified at Virginia Beach.’ 
We recognize the importance of this subject, from the fact 





that we are constantly pestered by the sight of artificial 
lakes or imperfect natural lakes along the summer resorts, 
in New York and New Jersey, most of which are so artifi- 
cial as to be dangerous, or if natural have been so lowered 
by building, drainage and excavations in their ‘vicinity, as 
no longer to be the lakes which Nature formed. Dr. Ray- 
mond shows how on the Virginia Beach by a peculiar 
arrangement of inclined plane and flume the filling of such 
lakes ean be effected and their sanitary safety secured. He 
speaks thus: 

“ When the incoming tide has risen sufficiently high the ocean 
swell is such as to form waves which have impetus enough to 
carry that part of them which comes within the bell-shaped 
mouth of the inclined plane to its top where it drops over the 
apron into the flume, the apron preventing its return. . . . In- 
stead of a large accumulation of stagnant fresh water there is 
now a beautiful body of circulating salt water flowing in from 
the ocean and out through the channel which connects it with 
Chesapeake Bay. This is an artificial channel which after the 
water is a certain depth permits it to flow back and out. Either 
many of our lakes should be filled up or there should be 
such artificial construction as will secure a tidal flow.” 


The other paper is: on the “Treatment of Sewage by 
Chlorin, Precipitation’ and Sedimentation.” This isa de- 
scription of methods illustrated at Coney Island, Round 
Lake and at the New York State Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Home, Bath, Steuben County, N. Y. The paper must be 
referred to for a full understanding of its merits. It was 
criticised because of the expense involved. This depends 
chiefly on the addition of chlorin gas to the sludge; but 
this is not necessary under all circumstances. 

We regard the notes of Professor Venable on “‘Chemical 
Disinfection” as important. We think he shows quite con- 
clusively that there must be more precision in the use of 
disinfectants, if they are to be valued as anything more 
than quieting charms. 

Thus mercuric chlorid, or corrosive sublimate, is inca- 
~_ of disinfecting excreted and similar matter, cannot 

used with chlorid of lime, and should not be used on 
metallic surfaces, Chlorid of lime has in it forty per cent. 
of lime, uncombined and useless, and the actual amount of 
chlorin a_given article contains needs to be definitely 
known. Both sulphurous and chlorin fumigation require 
the presence of moisture. The compounds of carbolic acid 
with lime, such as the carbolate of lime powder, has little 
to sanction its use. We think thac very hot water, fresh- 
made (quick) lime wash and tested chlorid of lime, might 
almost banish all other disinfectants for ordinary use. 

The record of experiments on trap siphonage by Profess- 
or Denton, of Hoboken, is of cnpesiel interest because of 
their thoroughness. It is true that they seem to have been 
undertaken in the interests of one particular trap vent, 
and also that all such experiments are not entirely safe to 
build systems on, since the same conditions do not general- 
ly occur in actual use. But these have been carefully made, 
and are worthy of close study. They seem to show that 
most of the mechanical or tortuous traps can easily be si- 
phoned, and that the back vent is not always a sure safe- 





guard. 

We are glad of the attention given to railroad hygiene, 
especially to ‘‘ Proper Ventilation asa Sanitary Measure 
to Prevent the Transmission of Disease, and to Promote 
the Comfort of Travelers.” An ordinary railroad car has 
about 2,500 cubic feet for sixty passengers. There are many 
days in which open windows will not do, and other days 
in which the ridge ventilators at the top as thev are man- 
aged amount to but little. As for the sleeping car its 
ventilation has been improved but little since it first came 
into use. Often the air by midnight is stifling, and utterly 
unfit for the ordinary breathing apparatus. Many a man 
gets his death lesion in travel from this cause. We are in- 
clined to think that the Emerson system, which depends 
entirely upon fans, is a good one, and would be a great im- 
provement for sleeping cars. 

While there were many valuable poem, we single out 
these for notice because they presented new plans or meth- 
ods" her dealing with important matters relating to public 
sanitation. ms 








Science. 


Gurdev and Forest reports that the palmetto of the 
Bermudas is a different species from the palmetto of the 
United States, and has been named Sabal Blackburniana. 
It is different from our Sabal palmetto in the fruit being 
larger. There is a broad yellow spot at the base of the leat 
blade. The leaves are six or eight feet broad, on stout 


stems seven or eight feet long. The trunk is forty or fifty 
feet high, and the trunk about twelve to sixteen inches in 
diameter. Professor Sargent assumes that there was a 
time when our palmetto was on the mainland, and no pal- 
metto on Bermuda Island; that birds carried the seeds to 
Bermuda, and that the plants found the environment of 
the island different from that of the mainland, and that 
the plant took on the new specific character in accord with 
the changed conditions. 





.-.. The Gila monster, or Heloderma a very large lizard 
which lives in Southern Utah, in Nevada and Arizona, 
which some experiments had shown to be poisonous,at least 
in some cases, has again been experimented on by Mr. S.W. 
Garman, who is very doubtful thaf it is dangerously 
poisonous. The venom seems to affect small animals, but 
to have little danger for larger ones. He made it bite a 
kitten twice on the paw and wrist. The kitten was in pain 
for half an hour, but after a sleep of an hour and a half no 
ill effects were observed. The same kitten was bitten 
again, the wounds examined, but no ill effects noticed. 
Dr. Shufeldt also concludes that the evidence as to its 
poisonous qualities is conflicting. 

.... The Prince of Monaco, who has distinguished himself 
by his deep-sea researches on his steam yacht ‘* Hirondelle,” 
having made important investigations on the surface cur- 
rents of the Azores and Newfoundland has now a new ves- 
sel provided with an electric search-light of 10,000 candle 
power for illuminating the surface of the sea when investi- 
gations are being carried on at night. Soundings can be 
made to a depth of 8,000 meters without much difficulty. 
Another ingenious device is Mr. Hoyle’s deep-sea tow net 
which, by means of an electrical device, can opened and 
closed at definite (arbitrary) instants. Dr. Mill has also 
devised an improved form of a self-locking water bottle for 
bringing up samples of deep-sea water. 


.... We have spoken of Professor Marey’s ingenious meth- 
oa of photographing swift the motion of insects’ wings. 


Now his countryman, M. Demeny, using Marey’s method, 
has succeeded in portraying the movements of the lips 


during speech, and finds that it is possible to distinguish 
the letters of the alphabet when the photographic results 
are spun in a zoétrope, : 
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Sinsic. 


BY E, IRENAXUS STEVENSON, 


Curistmas Day, followed by New Year's Day and their 
near companions, annually, have made the musical shift of 
the Holidays a short one. Nevertheless it is noticeable how 
much more generally residents of New York, including that 
element distinctively recognizing itself as soc’ety, attends 
entertainments on evenings in the Holidays than it did a 
few years ago. That is no longer to be counted an unlucky 
chance or choice which brings a symphonic concert, much 
less an oratorio or an opera on Christmas Eve, or on the 
night of the Day itself or on New Year’s Day. For one 
cause, many people confess, especially if they have .0 chil- 
dren about them, to finding in Christmas, and in New 
Year’s Day a kind of emptiness, a marked sort of what- 
will-you-do-with-me, now that calling is a quite archaic 
custom in New York and in many other cities. A good 
musical entertainment helps to adjust the question for 
such folk, and it entertains one’s guests and one’s self. 
The chances are that the purveyance of such will be yearly 
larger. Of course, to the popularity of “The Messiah,” 
now in its hundred and fiftieth year, social fashions 
and their currents of feeling have little to do. The 
Oratorio Society give no concert in their winter series 
that ever is so remunerative as this Holiday’s one. 
This year a peculiar illustration of the intrenchment of 
Handel in the popular musical mind came in the 
demand for an extra and third performance of the 
time-honored oratorio, on Thursday night—supplementing 
Tuesday’s public rehearsal and Wednesday’s evening con- 
cert. The three audiences crowded the Music Hall. There 
was much applause for Miss Clementine de Vere, Mrs. 
Ritter-Goetze, Mr. Campanini and Mr. Emil Fischer, and 
for the best work of the Society’s full chorus. Mr. Walter 
Damrosch directed. Miss de Vere sang particularly well: 
and her firm, clear articulation of the familiar sacred text 
was especially agreeable among a group of singers to whose 
distinguished artistic capabilities a foreign accent once 
more was a set-off that those who arrange performances of 
Handel’s sacred oratorio ought to consider closer than they 
have done—apparently more than they ever will do. The 
English Scriptures sung with a German accent or an Ital- 
ian accent, or a French accent, or with any kind but a true 
and natural English accent here is insupportable. Itis the 
next degree in objectionality to hearing Psalter, Litany 
and Communion in church services in an Episcopal church 
intoned with a foreign accent. With entire acknowledg- 
ment of a laudable disposition, as in this instance, on the 
part of a management tosecure the services of soloists of 
high vocal ability, it does not mean nervous prestration 
nor absolutely detective researches to discover choir sing- 
ers and others in New York able to appear to thorough ad- 
vantage in Handel’s ‘*‘ Messiah’”’ performances, singing it in 
a language to which their tongues are native. To the 
overfiowingly large contingent of Handelian enthusiasts 
in America and England it seems ungracious, perhaps, 
once more to remind a society like the Oratorio Society, of 
the artistic wisdom of departing from the profitable custom 
of these ‘‘ Messiah” performances. But it is worth while 
to record again the protest. Also is it appropriate to 
recall to those concerned the fact that there was a composer 
named Johann Sebastian Bach, and that he wrote some- 
thing entitled the ‘‘Christmas Oratorio”: and that the same 
great work has not been given in New York for years and 
years, either at this most appropriate time or at any other. 

Other music of the week wasat the Metropolitan where 
** Aida,” ‘‘Orpheus,”’ ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana,” ‘‘ The 
Prophet” and ‘“‘ Martha” were sung in the Italian-French 
season’s third week. The improvement in the character of 
two or three of these representations on those preceding 
was frequently distinct and highly agreeable. ‘“‘ Aida” and 
“The Prophet” (especially the latter), fared well. In 
‘* Orpheus,” Mrs. Giulia Ravogli sang at one moment ad- 
mirably, and the next one surprisingly ill: How a con- 
tralto, with such vocal capital, can have allowed it to be so 
unevenly developed is a mystery. Her Azucena seems to 
put her at her best before an audience—rather than her 
Amneris or her somewhat famous Orpheus. In Mascagni’s 
* Cavalleria,” Miss Eames sarig Santuzza and that with un- 
wonted dramatic warmth. A propos ofthis double billit was 
an interesting coincidence that brought together, in one 
evening, the oldest serious opera now keeping its place on 
the general stage (unless the composer’s ‘‘ Iphigenia in Au- 
lis” be excepted) and the newest work really taking a stard 
there. ‘‘ Orpheus” is one hundred and eighteen years old; 
“Cavalleria Rusticana’’ is scarcely three. One opera super- 
ficially has little in common with the other. Between the 
semi-divine and divine personages and the classically cut 
emotions pervading Gluck’s work—between Orpheus, Eury- 
dice, Amor, the Shades of Tartarus and of Elysium, and a 
modern Sicilian muleteer and his light-o-loves, truly there 
appears a far separation. But each composer, the wonder- 
ful old one, long since dust, and the remarkable new young 
one—Gluck, waose utterances are like music from another 
and loftier world, Mascagni so tragicaily mundane and con- 
temporary—there exists an indubitable inner kinship. That 
kinship is the truthful, emotional expressiveness that an 
opera’s music ought to offer, whether it be about a posing 
Orphcus’s griefs or a Santuzza’s jealousy. It does not mat- 
ter whether it be in a statue ora picture that given emo- 
tion be expressed. The art that undertakes the task must 
be sincere, direct and equal to the resultit has been set to 
achieving; and then the end is the same after all. 

For the present week the musical announcements are 
more liberal. On Tuesday evening the Philharmonic Club 
will give its first concert for this winter, of chamber-music, 
Mme. Emy Fursch-Madi as vocal soloist. On Thursday even- 
ing, at the Metropolitan Opera House, Mme. Adelina Patti 
sings in a concert of operatic music, the eminent coloratur 
soprano havingarrived in this country last week for a new 
tour. On Fridayand Saturday, afternoon and evening re- 
Spectively, occur the Philharmonic Society’s rehearsal and 


concert, the symphony selected by Mr. Seidl’s Raff’s 
“Tm Walde.”’ 

The program for the third concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, to occur at Chickering Hall on next 
Tuesday evening, includes von Weber’s “ Freischuetz”’ 
Overture, the Suite in A Minor, Opus 42, by E. A. MacDow- 
ell; a concert fantasia, Opus 56, for piano and orchestra, 
Tschaikowsky; and as the symphony, the “‘ Rustic Wed- 
ding”’ one, of Goldmark. Mrs. Rivé-King will be the solo- 
ist. 





Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE trouble occasioned by Garza’s band of revolu- 
tionists along the Rio Grande, has continued. Several con- 
tests have taken place with both Mexican and United 
States troops. The authorities at Washington are sending 
additional troops to Texas with a view to preventing any 
violations of neutrality obligations. A large number of the 
Mexican soldiers are convicted criminals of desperate char- 
acter, and some of them, after overpowering and killing 
their commander, General Garcia, joined Garza’s band. 


...-The Chilean question remains unchanged, except 
that more careful investigations by the Chilean authorities 
have been claimed to show that one of the murdered 
American seamen was shot by a policeman. The practice 
of secret investigation employed by the Chilean Govern- 
ment delays results and gives rise to all sorts of rumors. 
The Chilean Government has given assurance that those 
found guilty will be punished. 


...eThe new Mayor of Brooklyn, Mr. Boody, sent his 
message to the Common Council, January 4th. The differ- 
ent departments are reviewed showing general progress, 
and recommendations are made for the purchase of the 
rights of the Long Island Water Supply Company, and the 
annexation of several adjoining towns, Flatbush, Graves- 
end and others. 


....Governor Flower was inaugurate’, at Albany, Jan- 
uary Ist. Senator Hill has taken a house in Albany, and 
announces that he shall make frequent visits there from 
Washington. Two Tammany men have been selected for 
President, pro tem., of the Senate and Speaker of the Assem 
bly at Albany. 


....The United States steamship ‘“‘ Charleston,’ which 
it was supposed had sailed from Honolulu for South Amer- 
ica, has arrived at San Diego, Cal. The ‘‘San Francisco ” 
is also there, and the ‘Baltimore”’ is expected. The 
squadron will probably remain there for some weeks. 


...-The New York State Board of Canvassers, acting 
upon decisions given in the disputed Senate election cases, 
gave certificates of election to Osborne and Nichols, Dem- 
ocrats,aud Derby, Republican. The Senate, and thus the 
Legislature, has, in consequence, a Democratic majority. 


.... The Chinese Government has decided to take part in 
the World’s Fair and has sent a special representative to 
arrange for space. He promises a large and picturesque 
exhibit. i 

....[t is reported that Dr. von Holleben, at present Ger- 
man Minister to Japan, will be sent to Washington to suc- 
ceed Count Arco Valley, who died some time since. 


....Governor Humphrey, of Kansas, has appointed 
ex-Congressman Bishop W. Perkins to fill Senator Plumb’s 
unexpired term. 

....M. Patenotre, the new French Minister to Wash- 
ington, was received by President Harrison December 
3ist. 


FOREIGN. 


...-The Emperor of Japan dissolved the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Japanese Diet on December 25th, 1891, ac- 
cording to Article 7th of the Constitution. The House of 
Peers is prorogued, and a new election of members of 
Lower House will be held. The reason given is that the 
Government wishes to test public opinion concerning the 
action of the popular party in the Diet in persistently op- 
posing all Government measures. Three specifications are 
presented: 1, That the opposition insists upon reductions 
in national expenditure, which, if adopted, would be 
fatal to administrative efficiency; 2, it persists in postpon- 
ing debate on urgent bills, such as those for the relief of 
the sufferers from the recent earthquakes: 8, it has rejected 
without debate -bills for national defense, railway exten- 
sion and for lightening local taxation. Immediately after 
the dissolution the Government, on its own responsibility, 
immediately issued an ordinance for the relief of the suf- 
ferers from the earthquakes, for the repair of embank- 
ments, appropriating more than $4,000,000 in addition to 
the $3,000,000 already granted. 


....-An explosion took place in the cellar of Dublin Castle 
on the evening of December 30th, which destroyed every- 
thing in the cellar but did not materially injure the rest of 
the Castle. At first lt was snpposed to be an explosion of 
gas, but as the mains were in good order, it was thought to 
have been caused by gun-cotton. The news created con- 
siderable sensation and gave rise to the report that the 
“Physical Force” party had resumed operations and had 
made their first attempt against the official residence of the 
Viceroy of Ireland, with the intent to destroy the Privy 
Council Chamber, where the Privy Council were expecting 
to meet next evening. 


....A large number of arrests have been madein Russian 
Poland, in consequence of the discovery by the police of a 
secret league, whose object was the assassination of the 
Czar. The league is said to have included many civil and 
mnilitary officials and a number of students. Among the 
persons arrested at Warsaw was-the Polish historian, 








Viadislav Sinolensky. A number of arrests of Russian 





Nihilists have also been made in Paris on account of an al- 
leged conspiracy to destroy the Chamber of Deputies and 
the Russian Embassy. 


.... The Turkish Grand Vizier has requested the French 
Government to resume relations with Bulgaria, and giv- 
ers a pledge that if that is done, in the future all, meas- 
ures affecting foreigners in Bulgaria will be communicated 
to the Porte and to the representative of the country con- 
cerned before further action is taken. There is, however, 
no reference made to the return of M. Chadourne as 
demanded by M. Ribot. The discussion of the matter in 
the French Chamber of Deputies resulted in a sharp tilt 
between two members, one defending the Government and 
the other declaring that it was very small business for 
France to undertake to bully another country which was 
trying to gain her freedom. 


....1t has been discovered that a consignment of 7,800,000 
pounds of flour, purchased from dealers in Libau with a 
view to regulating the price of wheat in the St. Petersburg 
market, as well as to furnish relief for the famine districts, 
was heavily adulterated with chalk dust and other sub- 
stances. The Russian papers comment upon it very severe- 
ly, saying that if such a crime can be perpetrated in the 
Capital, the reports of similar frauds in the remoter and 
famine provinces cannot be discredited. 


.... The British forces at Gilgit have followed up théir 
defeat of the Hunza and Nagar tribesmen by occupying 
the town of Hunza itself. No serious opposition seems to 
have been offered, and the subm ssion of the tribesmen to 
England is apparently secured. The immediate effect will 
be to render it safe for the English to continue work upon 
a military road which is being built from Gilgit to the 
borders of the Pamir plateaus. 


... The disturbances that have for some time existed be- 
tween the authorities at Eastbourne, London, and the Sal- 
vation Army resulted in a riot on January 7th, when a mob 
attacked a band of the Army while holding service in the 
streets. Many persons were severely hurt. 


....Another case, similar to that of the Archbishop of 
Aix, has arisen by the action of the Bishop of Carcassonne, 
inthe Province of Aude, fifty-five miles southeast of Tou- 
louse, who recently went to Rome without first seeking the 
permission of the French Governmett. 


....Mr. Gladstone was eighty-two years old December 
29th. He is now at Biarritz, on the Bay of Biscay, seeking 
rest before the opening of Parliament. 


....Both houses of the Hungarian Diet have passed the 
treaties lately negotiated with Germany, Belgium, Switz- 
erland and Italy. 


...Additional disturbances are reported from North 
China, due, however, to agrarian rather thar political 
movements. 


.---Considerable disturbance is reported from Samoa, 
and it seems as if another native war were imminent, 


wail A tidal wave swept the Gilbert Islands causing con- 
siderable loss of life and demolishing many houses. 


....The new Spanish Tariff was promulgated January 
ist. It abolishes the “favored nation” clause. 


....Guy de Maupassant, the French novelist, attempted 
to commit suicide, January Ist. 


.... The tribes in the region of Tangier are in open revolt 
against the Sultan of Morocco. 


IGNORANCE hinders in any calling and position. It both in- 
capacitates and defeats in the service of Christ.—The Presby- 
terian. 


....Unitarianism by itself perishes with cold and hunger. It 
ean havea kind of life by being kept in association with the 
warmth and nourishment that are found within the evangelical 
communions. There it now secks to establish itself under the 
protection of the old creeds and standards, until it acquires such 
strength that these also may be swept away.—The Observer. 


.... Law and justice are noble callings. Medicine and the min- 
istry cannot be impaired without our physical and moral life 
withering; without our great business and agricultural and me- 
chanical worlds degenerating. Neither can our American news- 
papers retrograde from their present high standard of aim and 
attainment without all the people suffering for it—suftering more 
than they can realize in advance.—HON. JOHN ADDISON PORTER. 


....lt is very possible for a man to think his conscience is more 
enlightened than it once was, when in truth it has become more 
indifferent to right. If we allow ourselves in any practice from 
which we formerly shrunk we need to fear lest it comes from the 
searing of conscience. We may do thing’ now with impunity which 
once would have grieved us, and yet uot be one whit more satis- 
fied of the lawfulness of our action.—Christian Inquirer. 


.... The statistics lately published of deaths of travelers by rail 
in the countries of the world show that in the United States 
there are more than eight times as many in proportion to the 
whole number of travelers as on the Continent of Europe, and 
many more than in Great Britain. In that country no charter is 
given for a road except on two conditions: the block system, 
which permits no train to enter a given section till the preceding 
train has leftit; and no grade crossing.—Christian Advocate. 


....There are Methodists who are little and literal and sec- 
tarian. There are Methodists who are large and liberal and cath- 
olic. They are Methodist Christians. They hold with the heart 
the essential verities. They keep the intellect open and active in 
the study of the real meanings, bearings, and best modes of ex- 
oressing these verities. They have an enlightened and tender and 
healthy conscience. They seek to cultivate all their varied powers, 
while they live and trust and rest in Chrisi.—Brsuop J. H. Vin- 
CENT. 

ae American children are bright, intelligent, capable; but they 
cannot receive what is not given them. And the International 
Sunday-School Lesson system does not give them any systematic 
instruction in the Bible—neither in its doctrines, its history, its 
literature, or its form and method. It simply affords a basis for 
expository sermonets, by lay preachers of various grades of 
ability, to congregations varying from five to fifty, on texts of 
from eight to fifteén verses, selected for this purpose by a com- 
mittee. Of systematic instruction in the Bibie as a collection of 


literature, or as a text-book either of theological knowledge or 
the religious life, it gives absolutely none.— Christian Union. 
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THE RIGHT DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 


EVERYBODY but the anarchist admits that men have 
the right to accumulate wealth, only insisting that it 
should be accumulated honestly. That there are grave 
perils attending such accumulation is equally well under- 
stood, and society has come to attach large responsibility 
to the use which men make of their wealth. It is wise 
use and wise use alone which society must look to as a 
protection against these perils. More and more it is 
coming to be recognized that the right of accumulation 
equally involves the duty of distribution. There never 
was a time in the history of the world when this idea had 
so firm a hold on society as now. Benevolence is not a 
virtue of modern origin; but its blessings have never been 
so widely diffused as now. It never planned such mag- 
nificent enterprises; it never reached out in so many 
directions; it never studied the methods of philanthropy 
so diligently; it never achieved greater results for man- 
kind. 

Wealthy men have come to understand that not only 
does society expect them to make a liberal use of their 
means for benevolent -purposes, but it expects them to 
use them wisely, and not indiscriminately. We think 
ourselves very fortunate in being able to lay before our 
readers this week a thorough discussion of this whole 
subject of benevolence. While various aspects of it are 
presented with great ability. none 1s presented more for- 
cibly than that the distribution of wealth must be a wise 
distribution. D. Willis James, Esq., strongly condemns 
desultory benevolence. Robert C. Ogden, Esq., shows 
how large is the responsibility which wealth imposes 
upon its Christian possessors. Dr. Buckley insists that 
rich men are stewards of God, responsible to him for the 
right use of the means he has giventhem. Dr. Mac- 
Arthur contends that there is as much skill often in right 
distribution as in accumulation, and Charles D. Kellogg, 
Esq., whose large experience in connection with the 
Charities Organization Society and careful study 
of the subject entitles his opinion to great weight, 
strongly emphasises the evil of indiscriminate giving. 

Mr. James, whose long and successful. mercantile 
career and whose practical benevolence give him the 
right to speak on this question from a business point of 
view, puts an important truth very pithily when he says 
that the man should own the money and not the money 





the man. If his money owns him hé will be its slave and 





gather it to hoard it. The other day the cable announced 
the death by starvation of a couple of misers in England 
who left two hundred thousand dollars in money behind 
them. The man who gets money to hoard it, suppressing 
all benevolent impulses, begins the process of soul star- 
vation. A poverty-stricken rich man is one of the most 
wretched of mankind. 

Dr. Ellinwood, in this connection, aptly calls attention 
to the illustration of the hoarding of manna and what 
came of it. Hoarding is the special peril of those who 
accumulate wealth. This is a very strong and persistent 
temptation to many of them, It was one of the great 
glories of the philanthropic Peabody that he so success- 
fully fought and overcame his natural tendency to par- 
simoniousness. It is easy, as President Gates well says, 
to pass from ‘‘ the virtues to the vices of accumulation,” 
and rich men need special grace to guard against becom- 
ing simply iron-bound, padlocked cash boxes. 

The increase of wealth the last half century has been 
enormous. All the inventions and discoveries of genius 
—the introduction of new motive powers and machinery 
—have added to the wealth of the world in geometrical 
ratio. If the world had no new uses for wealth it would 
bé overburdened. But it is the glory of the age that 
great institutions for the common uses of mankind have 
been established and endowed with the surplus. The 
riches which have come thfeugh the channels of trade 
have been returned to society through the channels of 
benevolence. We have hospitals where the sick can 
receive the most skillful treatment, homeés where the 
aged can pass their declining yearsin comfort; asylums 
where the insane can receive the best medical treat- 
ment; refuges and orphanages where homeless children 
can be cared for and reared for lives of usefulness; 
schools and colleges where the poor have equal chances 
with therich; universities where the highest education 
is open to everybody; art and industrial institutes where 
youths of both sexes can freely preparo themselves to be 
artists and artisans; great libraries and museums and 
picture galleries accessible to everybody. 

The benefits of such institutions are incalculable, and 
we could not have had them but for such men as Pea- 
body and Cooperand Pratt and Drexel, whose gifts have 
established institutes for art dnd industrial training thus 
giving the children of the poor equal chance with those 
of the rich; Johns Hopkins, George I. Seney and hosts of 
others who have built and endowed hospitals and homes; 
Sage, Cornell, Colgate, Clark, Stanford, Rockefeller and 
scores besides who have multiplied colleges and universi- 
ties; Lenox, Pratt, Newberry, Carnegie, Astor, who have 
given us great public libraries; Otis and Swett and the 
many who have put large fortunes into missionary treas- 
uries; the Stuarts, Hand, Slater, Fayerweather and the 
long list of general benefactors. This is true, large- 
hearted, helpful benevolence. 

Most of these gave in life, and did not wait until 
death loosened their grasp on their possessions and the 
lawyers tightened theirs. Mr. James urges that there is 
not much real charity or philanthropy in “giving your 
money after death, when you are unable to hold it.” 
The giver who gives only by will loses participation in 
the blessings which a gift disttibutes. He blesses others 
vicariously, as it were, and misses the great joy which 
comes to the generous giver; misses the eminent satis- 
faction which the results of beneficence bring; misses 
that enlargement of soul which the success of benevo- 
lent enterprises promotes. 

Wealth should cultivate benevolence. The greatest 
enjoyment to be got from wealth is in freely distributing 
it; and we are persuaded that, while large sums must go 
to large enterprises, constant giving is the safest and 
wisest plan. Nota sinele year should be allowed to pass 
without paying dividends to public purposes. Weshould 
like to see the Christmas season selected for special an- 
nual gifts. It comes at the end of the year when the 
books are balanced, and the profits counted up. It is 
itself hallowed by the greatest gift that God ever gave 
the world. Why not distribute then the dividends of 
wealth? Why not make it the occasion, not only of 
presents to the children, and of household benevolence, 
but of large gifts to all those institutions which have been 
established to elevate and imiprove mankind, especially 
to the great benevolences of the Church—church build- 
ing, home missions and foreign missions? We suggest 
that plans be made every year for a wide distribution of 
wealth at Christmastide. 


THE QUADRICENTENNIAL YEAR. ; 


THIS is no common Happy New Year which we wish 
each other; it is the great New Year of the Continent's 
century. Christianity has its era, which finds its epoch 
at the birth of our Lord; and this has given the world its 
greatest era. But our country has its own era, of which 
our next Independence Day will be the one hundred and 
fifteenth anniversary. So the New World has its era 
and its epoch; and this year celebrates the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the discovery of America. 

It may be well for us to recall what America has done 
during these four hundred years for the world, that we 
may the more hunor the memory of Christopher Colum- 
bus, and may thank God for what he has wrought for 
and by the Continent. 

We do not mean to recount the progress of civilization 








during these four centuries through the great deeds of 
Spain, Italy, Portugal, Germany, France and England, 
but what has come directly from this side of the Atlantic, 
and has developed here or returned to bless the Old 
World. 

First, there was the tremendous rush of enterprise and 
colonization and discovery which stirred all maritime 
Europe to fervid heat, and broke up old conventionalities 
and knighterrantries, and substituted for them useful, 
commercial expeditions. It is hard to tell which did 
most for the century that made the transition from the 
Middle Ages to modern history—the discovery of printing 
or the discovery of America. With the former came 
hew learning, with the other came wide commerce; and 
the latter has about as much to do with civilization, 
about as much of educative power as the former. ’ 

Then America gave to the world, in the first century 


.after its discovery, an immense increase of the precious 


metals, and so of wealth, or, at least, of the currency of 
wealth and the means of distributing wealth. 

Next we may mention the vegetable products of the 
New World. No animal or bird, native to America, has 
added much to the world’s food products, unless it be the 
turkey, altho our fisheries are very productive; but maize 
and the potato are products to rank with the very best 
products of the Old World, with rice and wheat. 

But passing from these material products we may say 
that the choicest addition which America has made to 
the advantage and progress of the world is its example of 
free government, based on the equality of our citizens. 
This had its seed in the compact, or constitution, drawn — 
up in the ‘“ Mayflower” in 1620, growing into a free 
State and a Church, in which all men are born equal. 
As a direct result of our influence not a throne stands 
to-day on this continent. From our shores the ideas of 
Liberty, Equality and Fraternity recrossed the ocean, 
and with increasing power they have toppled mon- 
archies from their seats, or left them but the shade and 
ghost of their prerogative, until only Russia, as with a 
barbaric wall, shuts out the freedom and hope which 
have regenerated the restof Europe. This is our chief 
gift to the world. 

With this have come various material gifts, inventions, 
the steamboat, the electric telegraph, the electric 
light, the telephone, a thousand appliances for the 
comfort of men. We may add something, not of 
first value, but of high value, in literature and 
science. If Spanish America has given no im- 
pulse since its gold and silver mines were explored, 
we can at least say that our own country’s millions, but 
asmall number compared with those of Europe, have 
worthily done their fraction of service in all that en- 
riches men’s possessions or men’s thoughts. 

This suggests the last service of America to the world 
which we may mention, its supplying refuge for millions 
from the Old World, and its rearing its own more numer- 
ous millions into a worthy multitude of the earth’s in- 
habitants. We have found room in our own country for 
sixty millions, and among them George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln, while Canada and Mexico and 
Brazil and the Argentine Republic and (hile, following 
the lead of our older Republic, and accepting our example, 
give to the world a wealth of population and production 
which is a vast addition to what could possibly have ex- 
isted in the Old World had the Eastern Continent only 
been open to population and civilization. 

These four centuries since Columbus discovered 
America have been the most momentous and progressive 
of all the sixty centuries which we attribute to the his- 
tory of man. It is well that we celebrate with pageant 
and praise the heroism, the grandeur of the great 
Genoese whose body fitly rests in an American sepulcher. 
This is the year sacred to Christopher Columbus. Letus 
give him our highest honor and thank God for the fruitage 
of these centuries. 
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AN HONORABLE STATEMENT. 


THE following letter comes to ns without any solicita- 
tion on our part. We print it exactly as we receive it. 
It was unaccompanied by any word of explanation; but 
it needs none. It speaks for itself: 

DECEMBER the 21st, 1891. 

THE REv. H. K. CARROLL, D.D., 

251 Broadway, New York City. 

Esteemed Brother in Christ:—We are highly pleased 
with your noble efforts to bring about an adjustment of 
the difficulties existing in our Church, the Evangelical 
Association. Altho we are not officially instructed to 
declare the willingness of the so-called ‘“‘ minority ”’ to sub- 
mit to an arbitration all that pertains to our Church con- 
flict, yet we can say that we know of no ministers on our 
side or societies who are not willing that such a course 
shall be taken to bring about peace and harmony in our 
beloved Association. May God give you the help of his 
spirit in this great work. 

Respectfully your brethren in Christ, 
RUDOLPH Du BS, 
W. M. STANFORD, 
C.S. HAMAN, 
Bishops of the Evangelical Association. 

Those of our readers who have followed our discus- 
sion on this subject know that the Evangelical Associa- 
tion has been threatened with division for a year or 
more. In October last two general conferences were 
held, one in Indianapolis representing the so-called 
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majority, and one in Philadelphia representing the so- 
called mincrity. The line of division runs, if we are 
correctly informed, almost through the middle of the 
Association. There are in all about 150,000 members, 
including upward of 10,000 in foreign countries. It is 
claimed that-more than 62,000 members were repre- 
sented in the Philadelphia conference, and that, count- 
ing in other adherents, at least 70,000 of the 150,000 
members are to be counted on that side, leaving about 
80,000 to the majority. 

We have been striving to prevent this division. It 
would be disastrous to the Association. The majority 
claim that the minority are in revolt against the disci- 
pline and authority of the Church, and insist that they 
should either secede or bow to their authority. If the 
minority were small in number, consisting of a few hun- 
dreds or a thousand or two, they might be treated as dis- 
turbers of the Church and subjected to such discipline as 
the authorities might deem wise and necessary. The pre- 
sumption would be that they. were in the wrong. Buta 
body of from fifty to seventy thousand pensons cannot be 
treated in this way. Solarge a body of members could not 
easily,.be induced to espouse a bad cause, however skill- 
ful their leaders might be. As a matter of fact they 
claim that their cause is a thoroughly good one, They 
profess as much loyalty to the Churth as do the majority. 
They do not demand that the Discipline be set aside, or 
refuse to be governed by the constitution of the Church. 

There being differences between the two wings which 
they cannot settle among themselves except by dividing 
the Church, it seemed to us an eminently wise and Chris- 
tian course for both sides to agree to mediation. This 
we proposed months ago. Before the general confer- 
ences met there were some favorable responses from rep- 
resentatives of the majority; but since then there has 
been no public indication of willingness on the part of 
the majority to seek advice from disinterested persons as 
to how a peaceful settlement of the matters in dispute 
can be reached. The only response that The Evangelical 
Messenger makes on their part is, that this is ‘‘ a dispute 
between the Evangelical Association and a seceding fac- 
tion of her people. For this we have law.” This isa 
hard and narrow view. We cannot believe that it repre- 
sents the real sentiment of the body of people of which 
the Messenger is the organ. There must be many fair, 
Christian-minded men among them who, if they fully 
understood the whole case, would be in favor of some 
peaceful settlement of the difficulties. Wedo not see 
how any unprejudiced Christian can prefer division to 
unity. We cannot understand why it should be thought 
a proper and necessary thing to force from fifty to 
seventy thousand people out of the Evangelical Assotia- 
tion. It does not seem reasonable to refuse all propos- 
als for the restoration of harmony and unity. It is 
because we have confidence in the Christian manliness of 
the rank and file of the ministry and membership of the 
Evangelical Association that we express a doubt as to 
whether the Messenger correctly voices their sentiment. 

There ought to be, and we believe there will be, some 
response to the manly letter of Bishop Dubs and his con- 
fréres. We honor them for such a letter. It shows that 
they are willing that their grievances should be consid- 
eréd by disinterested men, and that they have confidence 
in the justice of their cause. If the majority are, as the 
Messenger intimates, sure that they are absolutely right, 
they would take no risk in agreeing to submit the mat- 
ters in dispute to arbitrators. If they are certain that 
they can demonstrate to the world the righteousness of 
their cause they ought to be amply able to convince a few 
fair-minded men. It seems to us that they cannot hon- 
orably refuse to meet this proposal in the spirit in which 
it is made. 





os 
OUR PLANS FOR 1892. 


For whatever of good we have been enabled to accom- 
plish the past year we are deeply thankful. We have 
tried hard to improve upon our record of the previous 
year. Our aim has been, as heretofore, to give our 
advocacy to every good cause in Church and State and 
Society; to help every true reform movement; to wel- 
come every well-designed new effort for the improve- 
ment of mankind; to encourage the good and discourage 
the bad; to extend the spiritual kingdom over the un- 
conquered communities at home and in the wastes of 
heathenism abroad; to diffuse intelligence, stimulate 
thought, and persuade to right action. 

We are conscious of a pure purpose, and feel that our 
best endeavors have been given; but we are not disposed 
to deny that we have not yet attained to our ideal. There 
is yet before us ample opportunity for further improve- 
ment. We are not satisfied to have the same standard 
for 1892 as we had in 1891. We want and mean to do bet- 
ter; to make our pages more attractive and valuable; to 
increase greatly our influence for good; to be more effect- 
ive in inspiring noble thoughts and noble resolutions; 
to advance the kingdom of our Lord and all the interests 
of civilization the world over. 

We have had some suggestions from observant read- 
ers by which we have profited. We hopeall our friends 
will feel free to offer any criticisms or hints which their 
own needs may suggest. If you want anything which 
we do not now furnish; if you do not want anything 
which we do furnish; if you think that some depart- 


_ prompt in performance, and to let performance speak for 


duced, do not hesitate to-.express your mind plainly. We 
may not respond to your letters; but we shall give them 
careful consideration. : S 

Our special features the past year were our sympo- 


siums and our missionary letters. We have reason to 
believe that both were appreciated. The discussions of 
special topics were remarkable for ability and compre- 
hensiveness. All phases were treated by men of special 
fitness. We pressed inta this service some of the most 
eminent specialists inthe United States; Senators, Repre- 
sentatives, governors, judges, lawyers, high officials at 
Washington, presidents and professors of colleges, bish- 
ops, doctors of divinity, bankers, and others widely 
known in various callings have given their wisdom to 
these monthly symposiums. We cannot refrain from 
quoting a few sentences from a letter of the Hon. A. 
Schoonmaker, ex-Commissioner of Interstate Commerce, 
concerning the value of one of these discussions, He 
writes: 

The issue of the paper containing the various contribu- 
tions on the different aspects of the railway question, is 
especially valuable, and altogether these articles constitute 
a volume of instruction and useful information. You are 
entitled to large credit for bringing together such a com- 
pact mass of varied instruction and discussion upon a sub- 
ject so little understood by the general public, and on 
which there isso much crude and often misleading utter- 
ance. 

The subject of railway transportation is the greatest 
business and governmental question of the day; and I have 
often wondered that the leading journals do not give it 
more extended and enlightened treatment by competent 
and trustworthy hands. 

These symposiums, which are all so much extra matter 
given to our readers, encroaching in no wise on the vari- 
ety given in our regular thirty-two pages, will be a fea- 
ture of the present year. We begin with articles in this 
number on Benevolence; and we have planned for eleven 
other issues of a similar character. The subjects selected 
are such as we deem most suitable and important. If it 
should seem best we may change some of them, substi- 
tuting others of more immediate interest. Here is a par- 
tial list of them: 

Church Erection and Architecture. 

The Outlook for Literature. 

Reformation of Young Criminals. 

Duty at National Elections. 

Shall Capital be Limited by Law? 

Lessons from the Census. 

Young People in the Church. 

The Principles and Records of both Political Parties. 

Education. 

Railroads. 

Mission Work in Cities. 

Our special missionary issues will also be published as 
heretofore about the middle of each month. Those who 
desire to keep pace with the progress of nrissionary work 
in all fields cannot afford to miss the lively, interesting 
and instructive letters from the missionaries, occupying 
four pages—all extra—every month. 

As to the rest, we do not care now to particularize, If 
we are not prolific in promises we mean to be full and 


us. Wishing all our readers a happy New Year, we 
begin earnestly and hopefully the work of 1892. We feel 
especia ly hopeful and strong because of the cheering 
words which come to us from our Publishing Depart- 
ment. 





>- 


A POLITICAL CRIME. 


THE Democrats have won at Albany. They have 
stolen enough seats in the Senate to give them full con- 
trol of the Legislature, and they are celebrating their 
victory and telling the people what they mean to do to 
perpetuate their power. They will cause a State Census 
to be taken immediately, and before the year is closed re- 
district the State in such a manner as to insure Demo- 
cratic legislatures for years to come. 

How did they obtain a power which the votes of the 
people did not give them? By theft. How was the theft 
accomplished? There were contests in four senatorial 
districts. In one district, the twenty-seventh, where the 
Republican candidate had nearly 1,700 majority, the 
Democrats contended that he was ineligible, because he 
was an office-holder. The Court of Appeals is of the opin- 
ion that this is the fact under the Constitution, but says 
the Senate is the final judge in this matter. Yet the State 
Board of Canvassers, which is solidly Democratic, pre- 
sumed to refuse a certificate to Sherwood, and it is well 
known that the Democratic candidate, who was not 
elected, will be seated, and that no new election will be 
ordered. 

In another district, the fifteenth, where the County 
Board of Canvassers threw out enough votes cast for the 
Republican candidate, on the ground that the official bal- 
lots which bore a printer’s blur were marked ballots, in 
the meaning of the statute, the Court of Appeals decided 
that the ‘‘ mylod” certificate was in legal form; but thatit 
represented results obtained by a fraudulent canvass, 
and the State Board was therefore at liberty to canvass the 
other certificate. A few hours later the State Board met, 
and, against protest, and in a hearty manner, canvassed 
the certificate giving effect to the fraudulent canvass. It 
was as deliberate a robbery as a highwayman ever com- 





ments might be improved, or new departments intro- 





In another district, the twenty-fifth, where the coun- 
ty clerk, a Republican, had made a mistake in sending 
out Republican ballots, and in two cases got them trans- 
posed, sending to one place ballots indorsed for another, 
the Democrats contended that the accident was fatal; 
the ballots must all be thrown out. The Court of Ap- 
peals took the same harsh and narrow view of the 
statute, and decided in favor of giving a certificate of 
election to the Democratic candidate whose vote fell more 
than 1,200 short of a majority. On this case the Court 
was sharply divided, three out of seven, including one 
Democrat, holding that such aconstruction of the law was 
unnecessary and unreasonable, and was a virtual dis- 
franchisement of innocent voters. We are decidedly of 
the opinion that the minority judges are right, and that 
the majority of the Court have established a dangerous 
precedent. If the decision is good law any designing 
county clerk, by. making a similar transposition of bal- 
lots, can disfranchise whole communities. There is prac- 
tically noremedy for such abuse, if the present Demo- 
cratic Legislature should refuse to amend the ballot act. 
In the fourth contested case the Court of Appeals de- 
cided in favor of the Republican Senator-elect, and the 
State Board gave him his certificate. 

This is how the Democrats stole the Senate. It was 
an audacious, shameless robbery, and there is no reme- 
dy. They wanted to control the Legislature, and they 
will do so, without warrant, however, of the legal re- 
sults of the elections. And the leading spirit in this 
bold attack on the sacredness of the franchise is serious- 
ly put forward for the nomination of his party for the 
Presidency of the United States! 


Cditorial Notes. 


THE first issue of the year requires four extra pages. The 
topic of the Right Use of Wealth, certainly one of great 
importance and public interest, is wisely discussed by D, 
Willis James, Esq., President Gates, of Amherst College, 
Robert C. Ogden, of Philadelphia, Dr. Buckley, Dr. Mac- 
Arthur, Secretary Ellinwood and Charles D. Kellogg, Esq., 
of this city. A gentleman who Has had admirable oppor- 
tunities to study the course of events in Washington, 
tells what he has seen in the conduct of public affairs by 
President the 


Lord 








Harrison. We are very glad to give 


first of three articles by Dr. Henry Hayman on 
Dr. Pente- 
cost shows how great are the indirect results of Christianity 


in India; an unusually important article from the side of 


Byron’s relations to his wife and sister; 


sociology is that by the Countess von Krockow on Divorce 
in Germany and America; Mr. Strayer speaks of the pro- 
posed solutions of the race problem; the Rev. A. H. Smith 
gives the view ofa close observer on practical Democracy 
in China; Prof. H. B. Adams tells of the proceedings of the 
American Historical Association; and Prof. H. W Hulbert 
of those of the American Society of Church History; Kate 
Foote has an interesting letter from Washington, and Miss 
Ward describes the Exhibition of the Architectural League. 
There are poems of high character from D. C. Scott. George 


Cotterell and Clara J. Denton. The stories are by James 


Payn and S. G. W. Benjamin, while the New Year season is 
remembered in a religious article by Tryon Edwards, D.D., 
and a Madagascar missionary describes the New Year’s 
celebration in that Island. 


THERE is likely to be more music about Harvard Square 
over the barbarous and demoralizing practice and customs 
of the ‘“‘ Dickey Club’’; and the Faculty and overseers of the 
University will be among the loudest in making the music. 
President Eliot seems to think that the private habits of 
students, their amusements and their clubs, are not to be 
interfered with, but left to the influence of public senti- 
ment. Applied to social order generally, that theory would 
be pure anarchism. It is not the theory on which the Uni- 
versity is run in other respects. Here is a club which keeps 
its bar, provides all accommodations for the dissipation of 
its members who have more money than brains, and which 
is ruining the character of its members. The stir about it 
was caused by a brave letter of William Lloyd Garrison, de- 
nouncing the society for the brutality inflicted on his son, 
who was branded on the arm with a lighted cigar in the 
process of initiation, the injury being followed by blood 
poisoning. If President Eliot thinks that this kind of 
thing cannot be meddled with by the government of the 
University, we should like to know how it is that the 
Faculty already regulate other things quite as difficult to 
manage, such as the residence of students in Cambridge 
the traveling of musical and dramatic societies over the 
country even in vacations, and the number and locality of 
the inter-collegiate athletic contests by both university and 
class teams. This is done, and wisely done, and success- 
fully done, and the overseers can do more and ought to do 
more or the University will continue to be disgraced as it 
has been already. 


THERE is so much in words and names that it may be 
well to understand which were the bolters and which the 
regulars of the two Democratic conventions which met in 
Baton Rouge, and which we generally call the Lottery, 
and Anti-Lottery Conventions. All the Associated Press 
agents in New Orleans seem to be on the Lottery side, so 
that the supporters of the Lottery are constantly called the 
majority, and its opposers the bolters. The New Orleans 





mitted. 


New Delta says that to the efforts of the Associated Press 
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correspondents, more than to anything else, is due the im- 
pression which has gone out, that the “‘ Antis”’ bolted, and 
that the convention which nominated the Foster ticket, 
was composed of a minority of the delegates chosen to the 
convention by the people. It denies that such was the fact. 
There was no bolting, for the two parties never met to- 
gether. The call for the meeting was at Baton Rouge, but 
no hall was designated. The usual place was the hall of 
the House of Representatives, and there the “ Antis’’ met 
at the usual time, claiming to have a majority of the dele- 
gates, There they were called together by the chairman of 
the Democratic State Committee, and they seemed to be 
the regular convention, and so thought themselves. The 
other side met in Pike’s Hall, not the usual place of meet- 
ing, and which was not hired for the purpose by the State 
Committee. The total number of votes in the full con- 
vention would have been 684. Of these 872 were present 
and voted in the State House, while only 312, says The New 
Delta, were in the Pike’s Hall Convention, which nomina- 
ted Judge McEnery. We are glad to see that the opponents 
of the Lottery are gathering courage, and seem to expect to 
win, altho they cannot carry New Orleans, we fear, so com- 
pletely has the city been debanched by the Lottery. We 
notice that the oldest member of Congress from Louisiana, 
the Hon: N. C. Blanchard, whose good Democracy no one 
can question, as he is the secretary of the Democratic 
caucts of the House of Representatives, has written a let- 
ter supporting the Anti ticket as regular and right. We 
wish The New Delia had the good sense to adopt a more 
conciliatory attitude toward the Negroes, and not favor the 
division of the races in public vehicles. It favors the electric 
cars in the streets of New Orleans, because the cars can be 
run in couples, of which one can be for the whites and the 
other for the Negroes. 


‘ 


Iw an address by Chancellor MacCracken of theUniversity 
of the City of New York,on the occasion of the inauguration 
of William O. Thompson, D.D., as President of Miami Uni- 
versity, an interesting statement was made about the en- 
dowment of the colleges in the United States. There may 
be said to be about 320 so-called colleges in the country, and 
only 75 of them, not one-quarter of the whole number, have 
as much as $10,000 of annual income from endowment, and 
only 120 can show $15,000 a year from all sources, and only 
90can show $20,000. This is not saying that these impecuni- 
ous colleges ought not to exist. Some of them are in new 
portions of the country where they are doing a glorious 
work both in teaching and in faith, and they will have an 
endowment. Out of such small beginnings Harvard and 
Yale have grown. But. what are we to think of a collegein 
a State as old as Ohio which reports an income from all 
sources of only $852, another which reports $1,500, and a 
third but $2,000. There are twelve so-called colleges which 
report less than $6,000 each. Sixteen colleges in Ohio reach 
the $10,000 mark, but the twelve which have less than 
$6,000 “are simply schools ealled colleges. Chancellor 
MacCracken says that the commonwealth of Ohio could 
not do a better thing than to agree to give from ten to fifty 
thousand dollars to each of these twelve colleges on condi- 
tion that it surrender its college charter and agree to 
confine itself to the work of an academy. 


Now that we have the full reports of the terrible Japanese 
earthquake, with all its remarkable and terrible features, 
we can comprehend that it is one of the most fatal earth- 
quakes on record, and far the worst calamity that has 
visited Japan since the Empire was opened to foreigners. 
The number killed was 7,566, while over 10,000 were injured, 
and about 90,000 buildings were totally destroyed. None 
of the foreign missionaries were killed, altho Mr. and Mrs. 
Van Dyke, of the Methodist mission at Nagoya, were both 
cut; but not seriously. The earthquake came early in the 
morning, and a six o’clock morning meeting was being 
held. A number of the worshipers were injured while 
escaping from the falling building, and two native Chris- 
tians were killed. Two other missionaries at this meet- 
ing, Mr. McAlpine and Miss Wunbish, were not injured. 
The geological features of the earthquake are very inter- 
esting, especially the creation of numerous “ faults,” 
changing the level of the ground along the two sides of a 
crack in the earth. An immense landslide has changed 
the aspect of the famous sacred mountain Fujiyama. A 
remarkable coincidence is recorded, if it be true, that a 
Japanese diviner, by means of his divining stick, some 
months previous, predicted a fearful calamity on this very 
day, and communicated it to the Government. Natives 
and foreigners have responded nobly to calls for help; but 
there will be need all through the winter-of much assist- 
ance for those who have been made homeless and whose 
fields are desolated. On account of the destruction of 
bridges, railroads in the neighborhood will stop running 
till next summer. 


....The brief session of the South Carolina Legislature 
has come to its constitutional limit with very little accom- 
plished which the Alliance majority and the Alliance 
Governor proposed. The chief measure—the railroad bill— 
failed at the eud, and the favorite measures for the Clemson 
Agricultural College and that for women fared little better. 
Among the débris of the final collapse of the session may 
be mentioned the ruins of the bill for Jim Crow railroad 
cars. Itseemed impossible that it should be defeated; but 
it simply was not enacted, and we do not believe it will be 
revived again with any chance of success. Its time has 
passed. The Prohibition bill also failed, but in Georgia the 
Prohibitionists are reasonably happy. The licenses in At- 
lanta are so stringent that only twenty-five saloons have 
been I) ‘ensed in the city where formerly there were nearly 
three hundred. Similar stringeyc, is shown in Savannah 
and Augusta, the two chief liquor cities of the State, 
where the saloons will be reduced this year to one-half 
throuzh the operation of the local option law, and new 
counties are added to the list of dry counti 





.... The holiday season is the time which teachers take 
for their conventions; and so we have had during this past 
week meetings of societies without number in Washington 
and elsewhere. To the humblest among these we here give 
mention, the convention of Indian School workers at Law- 
rence and Arkansas City, Kan. Some people in the East 
think that all the Western people care for Indians is to exter- 
minate them; but here were important meetings, with full 
programs, attended by citizens as well as teachers, and the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs thought it worth his while 
to be present. We have read the very cheering address by 
Superintendent Coppock, of the Chilocco Training School, 
which gives a remarkable account of the progress of the 
Indians, almost all within the last ten years,and especially 
the last two years. And yet some folks talk about cutting 
down the Indian appropriations savagely. It should not be 
done. 


...-A correspondent of The Mail Gnd Express says of 
the President: 

“There can be no question that Harrison is personally responsi- 

ble for every achievement at home or abroad during his Presi- 
dency, and that the initial steps have been taken in every instance 
at his suggestion. This is as true of the State Department as of 
any other. My opinion is that the people will feel that he is en- 
titled to all the reward that is involved in a renomination. Cer- 
tainly if the party leaders have any confidence in the strength of 
the policy that has been followed in Congress and elsewhere the 
past three years,they must realize sooner or later that it would be 
political suicide to turn from the man who shaped it all.” 
This corresponds to and confirms what we stated, on the 
best authority, some months ago. President Harrison has 
only just begun to get the credit he deserves for the achieve- 
ments of his Administration. 


....Our Catholic contemporaries are giving full accounts 
of the unique scene when, on Christmas morning, the 
young colored priest, Father Uncles, the first Negro ever 
ordained in the United States. celebrated his first mass in 
the Baltimore cathedral. At the end of the service the con- 
gregation, which seems to have some non-Catholic ante- 
cedents, sang ‘‘ Nearer My God to. Thee,” and as they went 
out the colored people, who had been in attendance, knelt 
before the new priest to receive his blessing. That has 
been called a Unitarian hymn; but we are glad to see that 
it isadopted by Catholics as well as Protestants. We have 
heard the chimes of a large Catholic church in this vicinity 
on Sunday morning play ‘Sweet Hour of Prayer,” and 
other familiar Sunday-school tunes. 


....On the first Sabbath of each year the Rev. Dr. R. S. 
Storrs, pastor of the Church of the Pilgrims, in Brooklyn, 
has, for a long period, distributed Bibles to those 
baptized children of that church who, at that time, are 
seven years old. Last Sabbath morning fourteen children 
each received a beautifully bound Bible, at which time a 
very appropriate address by Dr. Storrs was made to the 
children, which the whole congregation, also, including 
many strangers, greatly enjoyed. All the younger baptized 
children of this church, according to the interesting custom 
named, will, as they reach the age of seven, ‘receive the 
same gift. Each Bible bears the name of the child to 
which it is given and also the date, etc. 


....New Year’s resolutions are laughed at, scoffed at, and 
made the subject of comic cartoons. But whether kept or 
not, they belong to the choicest category of human action. 
Resolutions to do right, to live a better life, to conquer 
some fault, are the stepping stones by which we mount to 
a better character and to a fellowship with God. Conver- 
sion is nothing but a fixed resolution of this sort, a turning 
from wrong to right, from the world to God. As there is 
no time unfit for a good resolution, so there is no time 
more fit than New Year’s. Every faintest flutter of a 

‘desire for such a resolution should be encouraged by some- 
thing very different from a very mean joke. 


.... Before this issue reaches all our readers it will prob- 
ably be certainly known whether Senator Sherman is to 
succeed himself in the Senate of the United States, or 
whether Gen. J. B. Foraker will get the prize. We donot 
like to think it possible that between the most eminent 
financier in this country and the most accomplished of 
blusterers, the Ohio Legislature should hesitate for one 
moment; but late reports indicate that the race is not so 
uneven as it should be. We cannot believe, however, that 
Ohio Republicans will make such an egregious blunder as 
to defeat that old hero, that eminent statesman, that 
tower of strength and confidence, honest John Sherman. 


....Berlin has a college to teach men how to brew beer, 
and it is now announced that Chicago, which wishes to be 
behind in nothing good, is to have onealso. They are mod- 
est in not calling it a university, and perhaps President 
Harper may not sufficiently consider the importance of his 
rival; but we warrant that President Harper’s scheme for 
associated institutions will not be half as efficient or ex- 
tensive as that which this Chicago Gambrinus College, if 
that is its name, can command. There are six thousand 
saloons in that city. We are told, also, that there is a bad gap 
between high schools and colleges. But there will beno gap 
between the beer saloon and Gambrinus College. 


....Sir Edward Watkin, who has for so many years stead- 
ily pressed his scheme for a tunnel between France and 
England under the Channel, has apparently got tired of 
meeting the equally steady opposition of the English Gov- 
ernment, and has made some advances to the Lords of the 
Treasury. He offers now to vest the works in them, and 
give them the sole right of determining the expediency of 
continuing them subject to such conditions as they may 
deem best. In the event of their proving a success, the 
Channel Company also pledge themselves, if required, to 
sell them within ten years to the Lords of the Treasury. 


.... The request by the Sublime Porte that France renew 
diplomatic relations with the Bulgarian Government, 
amounts simply to a suggestion that in its judgment 
the matter has gone far enough—a verdict of “ not guilty; 
but be must net do so any more.” 


The charges 





against M. Stambuloff must be taken with several grains 
of allowance, as coming from Bulgarians who claim that 
Bulgaria’s safety lies in placating Russia, while the pres- 
ent administration affirms that such a course would mean 
the complete overthrow of Bulgarian independence. ° 


...-A note from the Chilean Minister of Foreign Affairs 
to the Chilean Minister at Washington has a re-assurin g 
tone. Jt promises distinctly that when the guilty parties 
are discovered they will be tried and, if convicted, punish- 
ed. It is also stated that the legal proceedings are being 
actively carriei forward. Meantime, the “war” corre- 
spondents at Washington seem to have tired of their effort 
to convince the public that hostilities are inevitable. We 
see no reason to doubt that common sense will prevail and 
a peaceful settlement be secured. 


....All honor to the Stuart family, the last of whose 
senior members, Mrs. Robert L. Stuart, died last week in 
this city. They have been famous for their magnificent 
charities, which have been given to the Presbyterian 
Church and to Princeton College and Princeton Seminary. 
Mr. Stuart and his brother were famous sugar refiners, 
and retired from business nearly twenty years ago: Their 
gifts are estimated at $100,000 a year. It is supposed that 
the bulk of Mrs. Stuart’s estate will go to Princeton and to 
other public charities. 


.... The great Episcopal Cathedral in this city is not yet 
begun, but the plans are settled upon, and regular religious 
services have been started on the site, something necessary 
to relieve the property from taxation, altho we judge that 
very few attendants are expected, so long as the chapel of 
the old asylum is used. This once more suggests the jus- 
tice of taxing all ecclesiastical property, just like secular 
property, as THE INDEPENDENT has consistently and per- 
sistently argued for many years. 


....We refer our readers to the article by Prof. Herbert 
B. Adams for an account of the very interesting paper by 
President Adams, of Cornell University, on the recent dis- 
coveries concerning Columbus. The paper shows that the 
remains of Christopher Columbus are still in San Domingo, 
and that it was not his body but that of Diego that was 
transferred in 1795, on the cession of San Domingo to 
France, to Havana. The evidence seems clear and conclu- 
sive. 


....Mr. Strayer’s articles “ Letters from a Southerner to 
a Southerner ” have attracted unusual interest among our 
subscribers. Mr. Strayer says: 

Allow me to congratulate you on the extent ana apparently 
cosmopolitan character of your circulation, as, altho on the go 
all the time, I have received no less than fifty-six communica- 
tions in regard to my letters. They are from black and white, 
North and South, even from England and Mexico. Some are 
highly complimentary, others just the reverse. 


....From the rival city of Cincinnati on the southern 
edge of Ohio, there comes a_ report that a new Pres- 
byterian paper’ is to be started in Cleveland, on the 
Lake, and it is declared that the men who are to be re 
sponsible for it are Dr. Haydn and Dr. Sprecher, of Cleve- 
land, Professor McGiffert, of Lane Seminary, and Professor 
Craig, of Oberlin College. They are able men, and we are 
sure they would make a lively paper. 


....The Rabbi of the Shaarg Emeth, one of the most 
fashionable synagogs in St. Louis, has been preaching in 
favor of changing the day of Jewish worship from Satur- 
day to Sunday. The proposition has caused a good deal of 
excitement. The very proposition itself is a step toward 
Christianity, in that it assumes that the letter of the law 
is not important as compared with its spirit, which was 
one of the chief teachings of Christ. 


....We had hoped that Fenian tactics in Ireland had 
come to an end, and we still hope so, for it is not yet clear 
that the explosion at Dublin Castle had anything to do 
with the suicidal and criminal policy of physical violence. 
If Irishmen wish to put off the success of local govern- 
ment, they can do nothing so effective as to commit a few 
agrarian murders and explode a little dynamite. 


....The first map ever drawn which includes America 
was the second Borgian map of the world, begun in 1494 
and finished in 1529. A copy of this map, which Pope 
Alexander VI used to settle the claims of Spain and 
Portugal in America, and which was bequeathed by Cardi- 
nal Borgia to the Vatican library, will be loaned by the 
Pope to the World’s Fair. 


....Our dearly beloved friend, Dr. Cuyler, writes us wish- 
ing a Happy New Year to the “irresistible INDEPENDENT.” 
Next/Sunday will be his..seventieth birthday, and he will 
preach that morning to his old flock in the LafayetteA venue 
Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn. He is the youngest man 
of threescore and ten we ever knew, full of cheer and good 
works. 


....One of the worst men in the city, McGlory, was con- 
victed last week of keeping an unlicensed and disorderly 
house, and is to be sentenced this week. These convictions 
are rare. Politics screen offenders. Law and order and 
decency would be served if scores of such men were in com- 
pany with McGlory behind prison bars. 

..-.It speaks well for the courage of the Governor of Ten- 
nessee that he should have sent back the convicts to the 


Coal Creek mines. We do not know how he could do any- 
thing else so long as he intends to execute the laws. And 
yet there are much better ways of employing convicts. 


.... The dissolution of the Japanese House of Representa- 


tives and the call for a new election, shows that the author- 


ities are taking legitimate constitutional methods to carry 
on the government. South American republics can learn 
something from the example of these Mongolian pagans. 


....Who is Governor at Albany? Mr. Flower has been 
inaugurated but Senator Hill is reported go be busily en- 
, not only in fixing the legislative committees, but in 


istributing patronage. The new Goverpor gave him an 
excellent record. 
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THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHURCH HIs- 





. 
BY PROF. HENRY WOODWARD HULBERT. 





THE first session of the fourth annual meeting of the 


American Society of Church History was held on the even- 


ing of December 29th in the reception rooms of the Colum- 
bian University, Washington, D.C., President Philip Schaff 
in the chair. The opening. ehdvens of the president, and 
the year’s report, given by the secretary, the Rev. Samuel 
M. Jackson, were optimistic as to the progress and efficien- 
cy of the Society. The secretary reported a membership of 
182 active and 8 honorary members. During the year the 
Society has lost two members in the death of Dr. Pressensé, 
the French historian, and Dr. C. W. Bennett, of Evanston, 
Tl. But from the first the gain in membership has been 
constant, and the future of the Society is assured. A year 
ago a very important enterprise was initiated—that of 
a series of denominational histories of American 
Churches which should give a clear, succinct, unbiased 
story of the rise and growth of the more important organ- 
izations ia the land. The secretary was enabled to report 
decided progress. The series will be published by the 
Christian Literature Company of New York. The follow- 
ing scholars have been secured to write the various histo- 
ries: Baptist, the Rev. Prof. A. H. Newman, D.D., of To- 
ronto University; Congregationalist, Prof. Williston Walk- 
er, Ph.D., of Hartford Seminary; Lutheran, the Rev. Prof. 
H. E. Jacobs, D.D., Philadelphia; Methodist, the Rev. J. 
M. Buckley, D.D., LL.D., of The Christian Advocate, 
New York; Presbyterian, 'Prof. R. E. Thompson, D.D., 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; Protestant 
Episcopal, the Rev. Dr. C. C. Tiffany, of New York; Ro- 
man Catholic, the “Rev. Prof. Thomas O’Gorman, D.D., 
of the Catholic University of Washington, D. C.; Unita. 
rian, Prof. J. H. Allen, editor of The Unitarian Review, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Universalist, the Rev. Richard Eddy, 
D.D., Editor of the Universalist Quarterly; Reformed Ger- 
man,the Rev. Prof. J. H. Dubbs, Lancaster,Penn.; Reformed 
Dutch, the Rev. E. T. Corwin, D.D., New Brunswick, N. J.; 
Moravian, the Rev. Prof. J.T. Hamilton, Bethlehem, Penn. ; 
Disciples of Christ, the Rev. B. B. Tyler, New York City. 
Other denominations are to be cared for in this series, but 
definite arrangements are not yet made. Itis clear that 
the Cnurch History Society has undertaken a much needed 
work, and every well-wisher to a better.understanding 
among the American Churches will hail the appearance of 
these volumes as good omens of the times to come. 
Prof. William K. Gillett, of the University of the City of 
New York, read an interesting paper on the religious 


motives of Columbus, in which he expressed the conclusion. 


that, tho Christianization may have taken place, there is 
no proof that Columbus ever set forth any religio Q 

sideration as a motive to influence the action of the sover- 
eigns of Spain. The second paper was read by Prof. Willis- 
ton Walker, of the Hartford Theological Seminary, on 
“The Heads of Agreement, and the Union of Congrega- 
tionalists and Presbyterians based on them in London, 
1691.” This paper was one of the most valuable of those 
presented at the meeting. Other papers, at this and the 
morning session, December 80th, were read on “ Christian 
Unity and the Kingdom of Heaven,” by Mr. Thomas David- 
son, of New York; “Papal Bulls Distributing America,” 


by the Rev. Prof. Dr. John Gordon, of the Presbyterian” 


Theological Seminary, Omaha, Neb.; “The Confessional 
History of the Lutheran Church in America,” by the Rev. 
John Nicum, Rochester, N. Y.; and a paper from the pen 
of Prof. A. H. Newman, D.D., of Toronto, Canada, on 
“Recent Researches Concerning Medizeval Sects,’’ was 
read by the secretary. 

At the final session in the afternoon of Dec. 30th, Wash- 
ington was decided upon as the place of meeting for next 
year. The old board of officers were re-elected—President, 
Prof. Philip Schaff; Vice Presidents, the Rev. Prof. Henry 
M. Baird, D.D., the Rev. Bishop John F. Hurst, D.D., Prof. 
Geo. P. Fisher, D.D., and Dr. Richard S. Storrs; Secretary 
and Treasurer, the Rev. Samuel Macaulay Jackson; Coun- 
cillors, the Rev. T. W. Chambers, D.D., Prof. George R. 
Crooks, D.D., the Rev. Yenry C. Vedder; and Chancellor 
H. M. MacCracken, D.D. The Secretary was instructed to 
arrange for a fitting exhibition of the records and printed 
documents of the Society at the Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago in 1898. 

Dr. Schaff’s paper on “Calvin and Melanchthon ” was lis- 
tened to by alarge and appreciative audience. The final 
paper by Mr. Barr Ferree, of New York City, on “ Christian 


* Thought in Architecture,” called forth a lively discussion, 


much tothe amusement and instruction of the Society. 
Through the courtesy of the Rev. Dr. Hamlin and his wife 
the Society was invited to attend a reception at the parlors 
of the Church of the Covenant in the evening. As usual 
the social element was the most interesting feature in the 
annual meeting. The Society was also invited to meet 
President Harrison at the White House at 1-P.M. on the 
80th inst. 

A large number of gentlemen were elected active mem- 
bers of the Society, among whom may be mentioned the 
Rev. Dr. Thomas J. Shahan, Professor of Early Ecclesias- 
tical History in the Catholic University of America; the 
Rev. Dr. Thomas O’Gorman, Professor of Recent Ecclesi- 
astical History in the same institution; and the Hon. Fred- 
erick Douglas, of Washington. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 


~ 
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In view of the special arrangements being made in 
the city of Portland, Ore., for the next meeting of the Pres- 
byterian General Assembly, the people of Kansas City, 
Mo., announce that they withdraw entirely their claim to 
the ‘meeting of the Assembly there, and are heartily ir in 
favor of Portland. 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


....Professor Kuenen, of Leyden, Holland, died recently 
at the age of sixty-three. He was one of the most eminent 
of the destructive school of biblical critics. 


.-The committee in charge of the Anglican Church 
Congress have appointed the next meeting at Folkestone, 
October 4th—7th. One great feature of the meeting will 
be the free meeting for workingmen, women and children. 


.-General Booth, who arrived in Madras a few days 
ago from Australia, is holding a series of successful meet- 
ings in that city, and securing the support and indorse- 
ment of several prominent men, among them the Governor 
of Madras Presidency and the Maharajah of Mysore. 


.. The Committee of the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church on Revision of the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith, will meet soon in this city to consider the 
answers sent in from the different presbyteries to the report 
of the committee presented at Detroit. 

--Prof. W. J. Mann, D.D., LL.D., of the Theological 
Seminary of the Evangelical Lutheran General Council at 
Philadelphia, has been compelled on account of ill health 
to resign his position as Professor of Ethics and Symbolics. 
He has somewhat improved of late, but it has become 
evident that he would no longer be equal to his regular 
duties in the seminary. He will, however, continue to 
carry through to completion his editing of the Halle Re- 
ports. 


.-The third annual convention of the American Sab- 
bath Union was held recently in Des Moines, Ia. Appro- 
priate memorial tributes were paid to Dr. W. J. R. Taylor, 
corresponding secretary, deceased. Ata subsequent meeting 
of the managers of the Union the offices of corresponding 
secretary and general secretary were united, and Dr. J. H. 
Knowles, the former general secretary, was chosen to that 
position.’ The Rev. H. H. George, D.D., was elected general 
field secretary. 


.. The Messiah craze has broken out again among the 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes. Near the reservation buildings 
there is quiet, but among the hilis there has been consider- 
able dancing going on, and the excitement is spreading. 
There are from 1,000 to 1,200 present, and they declare that 
the Messiah who is to expel the whites, bring back the 
buffalo and restore their hunting grounds to the Indians 
is soon coming, and that the ghost dance will be kept up 
until he arrives. As yet the Comanches are not involved; 


ing session on the first day. Addresses are expected from 
Miss Susan Hayes Ward, Mrs. F. N. Peloubet, Mrs. E. R. 
Montgomery, Mrs. Joseph Cook, Mrs. ‘>. L. Goodell, Mrs 
Grace Gilberth Gale, the Rev. R. S. Storrs, D.D., the Rev. 
A. J. F, Behrends, D.D., and others; also from a laren num- 
ber of missionaries. A business meeting of delegates will 
be held Tuesday, January 12th. Arrangements have been 
made for reduced fare on different railroads, particulars of 
which may be obtained from the rooms of the W. B. M. in 
Boston. 


.-The Board of Missions of the Reformed (German) 
Church in the United States last July called the Rev. John 
Kovacs, a native of Hungary, to work among the 500 re- 
formed Hungarians in the city and neighborhood of Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. Mr. Kovacs himself comes from the Réformed 
(Presbyterian) Church of Hungary, many of whose minis- 
ters receive their theological education in Scotland. His 
work here is among the Hungarians proper, not the Slavo- 
nians and others, who tho often called Hungarians really 
belong to a different race. His work seems to be promis- 
ing, but in order to secure success a house of worship of 
their own is needed. They are poor and few in number and 
need the support of Christian friends. Accordingly, Mr. 
Kovacs presents an appeal to the Christians, especially of 
the Reformed and Presbyterian Churches to assist them. 
They have a small sum collected but not sufficient even to 
purchase a lot. Any contribution may be sent to the Rev. 
John Kovacs, 1415 Bluff St., Pittsburgh, Penn. 


.. The well-known Right Rev. Dr. Crowther, Bishop of 
Niger territory in Africa. who died in London December 
31st, isa native African and was born in the Yoruba 
country one hundred miles inland from the Bight of 
Benin. He was carried off in 1821 by the Eyo Mohammed- 
ans, exchanged fora horse and finally sold as a slave for 
some tobacco, but was captured by an English man of war 
and landed at Sierra Leone in 1822. He was baptized in 
1825, taking the name of Samuel Crowther from the evan- 
gelical vicar of Christ Church, Newgate St. In 1829 he 
married a native girl who had been a member of the same 
school. He then served as schoolmaster for several years, 
and later accompanied the first Niger expedition. After 
studying at the Church Missionary College at Islington, 
he was ordained by the Bishop of London. He accompa- 
nied the second Niger expedition and was afterward an 
active clergyman at Akessa, translated the Bible into 
Yorubu and was engaged in other literary work. He was 
consecrated as Bishop of Niger territory on June 29th, 1864. 
In May, 1880, he received a gold watch from the Council of 





should they too join, the result might be serious, as they 
have a large supply of ponies, and are well armed with 
Winchester rifles. 


....Dr. Edward L. Clark, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church of the Puritans, in this city, has followed the plan 
started by Dr. McIlvaine, of the Church of the Covenant, 

and has inaugurated a series of Sunday evening lectures on 
the Bible. Professors Briggs and Vincent will give some 
of the lectures already given on the Bible and the 
Church, the Bible and the Reason, the Bible and Inerrancy, 
etc. Among other topics are the Bible and Modern Ex- 
plorations, by Dr. William Hayes Ward; the Translations 
of the Bible and their Influence on Civilization, by Dr. 
James M. Ludlow; the Permanence of the Word, by Dr. J. 
Alexander; and The Bible and the People, by Dr. Clark. 


.-Bishop Loughlin, of Brooklyn, who died last week 
was born in Ireland in 1817, was ordained to the 
priesthood in 1840, end -fifie Bishop of Brooklyn in 
1853. He was ahard worker, attending personally to 
‘every detail of his large diocese, and his record 
showed that he was instrumental in building more 
churches than any other bishop in the country. At the 
semi-centennial of his priesthood an elaborate golden jubi- 
lee was held in Brooklyn, October 18th, 1890. There was a 
public reception at which Cardinal Gibbons and other 
prominent men were present. For some time he has suf- 
fered in health but has insisted in continuing his work. 


....According to the Rappel the Catholic clergy of 
France now number 55,540men. These are the figures upon 
which the budget for 1892 is based. There are 18 arch- 
bishops, 69 bishops, 3,420 pastors of various ranks, 182 
general vicars, 31,255 assistants, 7,109 vicars, 700 other 
ecclesiastics. At present there are 136 pastors deprived of 
their incomes on account of some conflict with the State 
authorities. The foreign clergy who hear mass in any 
other language than the French are not paid out of the 
State treasury. The Reformed and other Protestant clergy 
number 720; while in France and Algiers there are 60 
rabbis. The Cultus or religious budget for 1892 is 45,057,- 
157 francs, or about 10,000 francs less than the preceding 
year. @ 


.-At an adjourned meeting of the United Christian 
Commission, held in New York, December 29th, the report 
of the Committee appointed at the last meeting was pre- 
sented and adopted. The recommendations included the 
appointment of a chaplain for every Army post occupied 
by two or more companies, the erection of library build- 
ings, the creation of libraries, a change of the barracks so 
that not more than four men shou d be required to live and 
sleep in one room, and the expulsion of all alcoholic drinks 
from military reservations. In order to secure the appoint- 
ment of worthy persons, as chaplains in the Army and 
Navy, it was recommended that each denomination pro- 
vide a board, whose approval shall be necessary, in making 


any such appointment. The Commission then finally ad_ 
journed. 


.. Inasmuch as one full third of the contributions from 
living donors to our foreign missionary societies comes 
from the women’s organizations, it is a matter of public 
interest that the Woman’s Board Auxiliary connected with 
the American Board will, for the first time, hold its anni- 
versary, January 13th and 14th, out of New England, the 








meetings being at the Central Church, Brooklyn, Dr. 
Behrends’s, the sessions at 10 A.M. and 2 P.M., with an even- 





the Royal Geegraphical Society in recognition of his ser- 
vices to geography. 


. At a recent meeting of the Cincinnati Presbytery 
resolutions were introduced by Dr. R. H. Leonard express- 
ing approval of the action of the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly in refusing to confirm the appointment of Professor 
Briggs in Union Theological Seminary, and also of the 
action of the same Assembly in re-affirming the deliverances 
of former years, warning theological teachers against in- 
culcating unsound views in the seminaries. The resolu- 
tions also proposed that a committee be appointed to report 
further in the matter at the next meeting of the Presby- 
tery. Prof E. D. Morris moved that discussion of the 
resolutions be postponed until the spring meeting, but on 
motion of Dr. Ritchie the motion of Dr. Morris was laid on 
the table by a vote of 24to 11. Prof. H. P. Smith, of Lane 
Seminary, in speaking on the resolutions, said that it 
would be generally understood that the action of the Pres- 
bytery was leveled at him. He said he was responsible for 
the character of its teachings to the trustees of the seminary, 
and he intended to ask them to investigate and pass upon 
it. He argued that the proposed action of the Presbytery 
would prejudice this case. The resolutions, however, were 
adopted by a vote of 29 to 13. 


..Not long since a new chapel was consecrated at St. 
Albans, Holborn, London, with ceremonies which have 
started not a little discussion in the English religious press. 
As it was built in memorial of the Rev. Alexander Heriot 
Mackonochie, the exercises commenced with a requiem 
mass at eleven o’clock. The altar ard pulpit were draped 
in black, and in the center of the chancel was a large cata- 
falque, on the top of which was placed the deceased’s 
biretta and violet stole. Three tall candles were burning 
on each side. The officiating clergy and the Bishop of 
Argyle in the aisles.wore funereal vestments, and the latter 
a white miter during the requiem. At the close of the cel- 
ebration the Bishop, attended by the vicar, walked around 
the catafalque twice, sprinkling it and then censing it, 
after which the service, which was deeply impressive 
throughout, was concluded with a prayer for the soul of 
the deceased that he might be delivered from the power of 
the enemy and from all evil (understood to mean Purga 
tory). After this a special service was held in the chapel, 
when Psalm li was sung by the clergy and choir alter- 
nately, walking around the outside of the chapel, while the 
Bishop sprinkled the walls, praying God to purify and bless 
this chapel and altar raised to his honor and grant that the 
evil spirit would be put to flight and the angel of peace 
enterin. A similar ceremony attended the sprinkling of 
the inner walls, after which the procession returned to the 
church and the blessing was given from the altar. 


..Two suits arising from troubles in the Evangelica! 
Association have just been decided in the secular courts 
—one in Kansas and one in Illinois. In the former case the 
court decided in a suit to recover damages for trespass, 
that the plaintiffs representing the minority party should 
have one dollar as damages for dispossession, and that the 
injunction which had been granted restraining them from 
interfering with those now in possession of certain churches 
should be made permanent. The second case—that in Ili- 
nois—seems to be a more important one. Representatives 
of the majority party filed before Judge Shaw, in Circuit 
Court, a bilFto restrain the adherents of the minority from 
occupying certain churches in Stephenson, Whiteside and 
Ogle Counties. Judge Shaw has, according to The Inter- 
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Of, decided aguirist the: ‘iiajority. - He ‘holds aenthe 

aiinual conference held by the adherents of Bishop Dubs in 
Chicago ‘was regularly éalled and was the regular legal 
conference; that Bishop Esher and a small minority with- 
drew from it and organized another conference; that the 
proceedings of the Esher conference were null and void; 
that the trial and suspension of Bishop Esher by the eccle- 
sia&tical court at Reading, Penn., were legal; and that the 
Illinois conference had the right, therefore, to refuse to 
allow him to preside over its deliberations. The court also 
rules that the General Conference held by the minority in 
Philadelphia was properly and regularly called, and was 
the legai bcdy if any legal body assembled in the name of 
the Evangelical Association in 1891. For these reasons the 
application of representatives of the majority party for 
injunctions against the minority was denied. 


..». The recent General Synod of Prussia, which assembles 
only once in five years, and is probably the most represent- 
ative body of German Protestants, was predominantly pos- 
itive in character. Three factions or schools of theological 
thought were represented, the confessional or “strictest 
sect” by 54 votes, the positive or moderates by 82, and the 
evangelical or new measure men by 4, .-Seven members 
did not attach themselves to any of these, parties, and two 
were absent. The most important vote taken was on the 
‘question whether the State should be asked to give the 
ecclesiastical authorities a voice or vote on the appoint- 
ment of theological professors. On this, the most “ burn- 
ing question” in the crusade of German Protestantism for 
greater independence of State control, the vote was 90 for 
and 76 against. It would have been much greater on the 
affirmative had noi many feared that the granting of this 
right would have curtailed the Lehrfreihett of the Uni- 
versities—the ideal and sine qua non of independent scien- 
tific theological research according to German ideas. As 
matters now stand, these professors are appointed by the 
State, the Church not even having a veto or protest power 
as to who shall and who shall not instruct the future pastors 
and preachers of the German churches. 

.. The Young Men’s Christian Association of Brooklyn 
held a large meeting in Association Hall on Tuesday, De- 
eember 29th, when addresses were made by a number of 
prominent educators. President Low, of Columbia, pre- 
sided, Harvard’s representative, Dr. Frederick A. Farley, 
was prevented from attending the meeting by his extreme 
age, he being ninety-one years old, and the inclemency of 
the weather. Prof. George P. Fisher, on behalf of Yale, 
spoke on the method of keeping up the intellectual life en- 
kindled in college in the busy occupations of later life, and 
advocated a careful study of a few of the best books rather 
than undertaking to read the great mass of literature. 
President Patton, of Princeton, speaking of the responsi- 
bility of college men, said that the three questions are, 
how to get the young man in college, what to do 
with him there, and what he should do with himself 
when he left. College men are responsible for the 
tone of the society in which they live; a religion that 
was simply pious was not what was wanted, but one 
that was rational also was needed. President Gates, 
ot Amherst, spoke of college men as leaders, and said 
that the ideals of Amherst were to train clear, strong 
thinkers, to make men to send into social political life, who 
will make their environment more nearly what it should be, 
not such as seek the most agreeable or the most profitable, or 
yield to and are molded by the environment. in which they 
may find themselves. Dr. Bradford P. Raymond, of Wes- 
leyan University, spoke upon the philosophy of method, 
and called attention to the statement that while the col- 
lege men of the United States are but a small fraction of 
one per cent. of the voters they yet hold 58 per cent. of the 
highest offices. President Andrews, of Brown University, 
had for his subject the moral and religious value of the 
higher education, which he characterized in part as coming 
from the pursuit of truth, the useful activity of aiding the 
race to live, or refining and carrying forward civilization, 
forwarding the high interests of human kind and exercis- 
ing @ pronounced and positive influence in a strictly moral 
and religious way, established not to weaken rectitude in 
conduct, promoting faith in a spiritual world for a liv- 
ing God. 


.»»-The Church Army of England, an organization under 
the Church of England for practical work of various kinds, 
has long been interested in social movements and hada 
social scheme in operation six months before the appear- 
ance of General Booth’s “‘ Darkest England.” It recently 
observed its second anniversary under circumstances which 
brought out very forcibly the great value of its work. It 
commenced by opening small labor homes in as many par- 
ishes as possible and seeking to reform even the most 
depraved criminals. These are brought into the homes and 
given lodging and food, then are put to work, and, in addi- 
tion to receiving their board, washing and lodging, a bank 
book is given to each in which a certain sum is placed to 
their credit each week. If, after two or three months the 
experiment works well, a situation is found for the man or 
woman either in farm life or abroad. There isa great ad- 
vantage in the use of parochial machinery and mission 
rooms so that there is less of waste than would be entailed 
under almost any other system. The chief difficulty which 
the organization has had to meet has been the dislike of 
certain people in the Church for every kind of enthusiasm, 
and such work as this cannot be carried on without enthusi- 
asm. So patent is this that some have feared that the Army 
would be a great influence for Dissent rather than for the 
Church. In fact, the use of dissenting methods has been 
inevitable in a greater or less degree. That form of oppo- 
sition, however, has diminished somewhat, and the work 
seems to be progressing most favorably. There are fifty 
mission nurses employed and 170 officers—evangelists. 
During the past year there have been some 40,000 outdoor 
meetings and 50,00) indoor meetings held, with an attend- 
ance of fully 7,000,000 persons. Without undertaking ac- 
curate statistics, they report that about 6,000 adult con- 
verts have been confirmed and some 1,200 persons have been 











reformed. So extensiveis the movement that many par- 
ishes ‘are now waiting for officers and mission nurses. Many 
candidates are in training, and many more suitable ones 
are applying. Quitea number of parishes are carrying on 
the work without evangelists. The subscriptions in dcna- 
tions received at the headi are Over $32,500, while 
the local receipts and expen mostly in ‘working people's 
pence, amounted to over £70,000 during the year. 








Missions. 


THE annual report of Euphrates College. at Harpat, 
Turkey, shows during the year a total attendance for the 
first term of 516 and for the second term of 547. Of these 
there were in the college proper the first term 72 and in the 
second 62; in the preparatory schools the first term 74 and 
the second 70; in the intermediate and primary departments 
the first term 370, the second 415. The totals were divided 
almost equally between males and females. The males 
represented 41 cities and towns and the females 28, covering 
a wide extent of territory from the borders of the Tigris 
into Mesopotamia, west into Central Asia Minor, north 
into Russia, and east to the bordersof Laké Van. Of the 
graduates this year one was a Russian Armenian, an 
earnest Christian who has returned to his home. Six 
young men have entered the theological seminary. An 
increasing interest in education among the Syrians and 
Armenians has drawn off pupils from the lower schools 
of the college. One of the drawbacks has been that a great 
many of the students in the lower classes leave for America 
as soon as they obtain a fair knowledge of English. This 
exodus is due largely to the general depression of business 
and lack of enterprise which renders the future of educated 
young men hopeless. On the other hand, they find encour- 
agement from the number and quality of students, and 
the number coming, in spite of the hindrances, in from 
Armenian and Syrian families. The presence in America, 
also, of so many re-acts upon the community, giving an im- 
pulse to the families for the education of the children. A 
large number of the graduates of the college are employed 
in the schools of other communities, in some cases receiv- 
ing very good salaries. These also insist upon teaching 
the Bible in their schools and praying with their pupils. 
The first order for books sent in by one of these teachers 
included ten school Bibles. Every male member of the 
college belongs to the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and a large part, it is hoped, are Christians. The amount 
received during the year for tuition was $1,232. 





.. The Rev. F. E. Hoskins, missionary of the Presbyte- 
rian Board in Zahleh, Syria, gives inThe Churchat Home 
and Abroad for January, an interesting résumé of “ how 
the money is spent” in his station. The total transactions 
for the year amounted to about $8,500; of this nearly $2,000 
came from native interest and co-operation in educational 
work, a small sum being secured from outside sources. The 
remaining $6,550 was charged to the Presbyterian Board. 
Itemizing this he shows that less than $2,000 was expended 
for the salaries of missionaries, rents and repairs; $3,300 
was paid as salaries to thirty-six native preachers and 
teachers; $350 went for the assistances of thirty-five boys 
to enter college and boarding schools; $160 for educating 
two men in the theological seminary; $300 was spent by 
the missionaries and helpers in touring, and $300 more for 
rents and repairs of churches and schools and a dwelling in 
the village, while $140 was expended an postage, messen- 
gers, medicine and miscellaniés, including  stoves,. 
benches, clocks, chzirs, maps, ete., for twenty-three 
schools and eighteen Sunday-schools. The total force 
supported by this expenditure consists of two ordained 
American missionaries with their wives, thirty-six native 
helpers, three of whom give all their time to preaching 
and touring, and twenty-one preach on Sunday and teach 
through the week; the remaining are other assistants. The 
preaching is conducted in nineteen centers, and more than 
fifty villages are visited. There are two organized churches 
with 155 members, twenty-three schools and one bookstore. 
Half of the salary of the keeper of the store and the whole 
of the salary of the colporteur are met by the American 
Bible Society. . Not one cent has gone for any pur- 
poses except the work of preaching and teaching the Gospel. 
Speaking then of the need, he says that they ought to have 
at least $7,200. A retrenchment of $80 will close a girls’ 
school; of $200 will close a station; moreover retrenchment 
affects most vitally the very departments that are most es- 
sential. Certain expenses cannot be retrenched. The 
whole pressure comes inevitably upon the outlying dis- 
tricts where the fruit of work is most manifest. 


..Bombay has always been considered a nerd field for 
mission work. The time was when the progress there was 
slow and the results were meager; but that day is past. In 
a letter written in 1848, it was stated by the Rev. Mr. 
Hume that during nine years of hard and prayerful work, 
he had but twice had the joy of seeing any one brought into 
the Church from the heathen world. Ofthese two one had 
already gone back to heathenism, and the other was then 
an unworthy member of tue Christian Church. At last 
a change came and faithful work bore fruit. The num- 
ber of churches, of Ciristians. of schools, and of Sabbath- 
schools, has, during the past fifteen years, at least trebled, 
and in some departments the work has multiplied fifty- 
fold. In giving, in Christian activity, in knowledge of 
and in faithful adherence to the Word of God, that church 
in Bombay would be an ornament to any city in this coun- 
try. Onthe average those Christians give at least one 
month’s salary out of the twelve. Almost every member 
of the Church is actively engaged in preaching, in teach- 
ing, in Sabbath-school, or in some kind of evangelistic 
work. The children and young people are constautly and 
faithfully instructed in the Bible. 


..The Madura Mission of the American Board covers a 
district larger than the State of Massachusetts, and has a 
population of 2,000,000 souls. Originally it was divided 


into eighteen Stiitions, and it was plamddéd to-place one 
missionary at each. Atno time, however, have there been 
more than twelve, and of late the number has dwindled to 


five, until ‘the retiirn from this country of thé Rév/ Mr. 


Jones and two associates. The opportunities of the field 
are indicated by the fact that one of the missionaries re- 
ceived not long since a delegation from 130 people ten miles 
away, saying that they were tired of heathenism and idol- 
atry, and begged-bim to send a catechist to instract*them. 
From another village five miles away thirty-five delegates 
came with the same request; and altho the expense :was 
only forty dollars a year, there was not money enough in 
the treasury to supply the preachers. 

--The conspicuous place in higher education taken by 
the native Christian women of India is illustrated’ by the 
fact that of the nineteen successful female candidates for 
the matriculation examination 1n 1879, seven were native 
Christians while none were Hindus; of the 234 candidates 
examined for the higher education of women sixty-one were 
native Christians, and only four were Hindus, Among the 
739 pupils attached to the different industrial schoolsof the 
Madras Presidency, 357 were native Christians, seventy-five 
were Vaisyas and Sudras, seventeen were Low Caste, ia- 
cluding Pariahs, and only five were Brahmans. This prog- 
ress of education will eventually give them an adyantage 
for which no amount of intellectual precocity can eom- 
pensate the Brahmans. A Bombay writer attributes the 
social eminence of the Parsis largely to two facts, absence 
of restriction of caste and the education of their women. 
As these advantages make themselves felt in Southern In. 
dia, it seems probable that the native Christians will be- 
come the Parsis of that section, furnishing the most distin- 
guished public servants, barristers, merchants and citizens. 


Biblical Research. 


At the time of the discovery, about ten years ago, by 
M. Ernest de Sarzec, at Tell-Loh, in Lower Chaldea, of 
the statue of an architect holding upon his knees the plan 
of an edifice, accompanied by a pointed instrument. by 
which he had traced it, and by a graduated rule, it was ex- 
pected that the latter would prove of value for the deter- 
mination of Babylonian metrology. It was found that 
this rule, about ten and five-eighths inches in length, was 
divided into sixteen equal parts, or graduated into spaces 
about three-fourths of an inch wide; that these spaces were 
subdivided one into two, another into three, one into four, 
others into five and six equal parts; and finally that.a last 
subdivision into thirds was attempted—thus making the 
smallest division marked upon the rule equal to one two 
hundred and eighty-eighth of the whole. But this gradua- 
tion does not correspond to the four primordial measures 
of all civilizations, viz., the digit, the palm, the span and 
thecubit, derived from the human body—the digit being 
the fundamental unit, the palm being equal to four digits, 
the span to three palms or twelve digits, and the cubit 
to two spans or six palms or twenty-four digits. 
Accordingly, M. Auguste Aurés, in a recent fascicle of the 
* Recueil de Travaux Relatifs a la Philologie et V Archéo- 
logie Egyptiennes et Assyriennes,” coneludes thatthe 
graduated rule of Tell-Loh does not represent a true Chal- 
dean measure, but a rule of proportion, employed by King 
Gidea in drawing up the plans of edifices he constructed. 
Essentially the plan of an edifice is a geometrical figure 
whose dimensions are exactly proportional to those of the 
building to be erected. Consequently, the plan upon the 
lap of the king could not be drawn up without the aid of 
some scale of proportion. Wherever the metric system of 
the Assyrians was in use the measure employed would 
most naturally be that of an Assyrian span, divided into 
ten inches, twelve digits and sixty sussi; this, transformed 
into a scale, would yield the fractions 4¢, 34, 4, 1-5, 1-6, 1-10, 
1-12, 1-15, 1-20, 1-80, 1-60, 1-72, 1-90, 1-120, 1-180, 1-360. How- 
ever, this scale would not suffice in all cases, inasmuch as 
it. does not furnish the proportions of }<, 1-16, 1-48, 1-96. 
Whence, it was necessary to invent another scale; and this 
was accomplished in the graduated rule of Tell-Loh, which 
supplies the fractions, 1g, 4, }, 1-16, 1-32, 148, 1-64, 1-90, 
1-96, 1-192, 1-288. By comparison of the two it will be 
seen that, with the exception of 1¢ and 44, no one 
of the fractions afforded by the span is found upon 
the graduated rule; and, inversely, no one of the 
fractions supplied by the rule is given by the span. 
Considered in relation, therefore, the span and the rule 
constitute two instruments of geometry complementary 
the one to the other. M. Aurés adds the hope that no 
one will consider this remarkable result due to chance; in 
his view the evidence clearly shows the graduation of the 
rule of Tell-Loh to have been devised for the above-men- 
tioned special purpose by a serious mathematician who had 
carefully studied the theory of numbers and who was fully 
acquainted with their subtleties. This mathematician, 
M. Aurés believes, was no less than the King Gidea him- 
self, who was wont himself to piace upon his own statues 
the scale designed to complement the span with its metric 
divisions because he was the inventor of it, because it was 
properly to be attributed by the world to him, and because 
in his own estimation he considered it a veritable title of 
glory. 


..Professor Sayce announces in The Academy that 
Mr. Greville Chester has become the possessor of a very re- 
markable relic, probably obtained from Babylon. It is a 
large weight of hard green stone, highly polished, and of a 
cone-like form. It has on it the engraved picture of an 
altar and a cuneiform inscription which reads: 

“One maneh standard weight, the property of Merodach- 
sar-ilani, a duplicate of the weight which Nebuchadrezzar, King 
of Babylon, made in exact accordance with the weight (pre- 
scribed) by the deified-Dungi, a former king.” 

Dungi reigned about 3000 B.c., and it would seem that he 
fixed the standard of weight in Babylonia, and that this 
standard was preserved down to the time of Nebuchad- 
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....[t"@ées not look like a very gracious act on the part 
vof"M. Brebaut, the Director of the Ghizeh Museum, who, 
‘has refused to the Egypt’ Fund to, 
“exeavate at any of the sites for which application has been, 
‘made, on the ground that he is reserving them all for 
‘fature work. It looks like a bit of French jealonsy.of Eng-, 
“Mish explorers. We also notice the report of the discovery 
“gt Wboukir of a bilingual inscription in ‘hieroglyphics -— 
*@arian. 
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Che Sunday-School. 


- LESSON FOR JANUARY 17TH. 
OVERCOME WITH WINE.—IsAIAq xxviii, 1-13. 


Nores.—This lesson evidently belongs to the time when 
the Northern Kingdom had not yet been utterly destroyed, 
‘and so may belong to the time of Isaiah, whatever may be 
‘thought of other chapters. Samaria was still in existence, 
‘and luxurious. “The crown of pride.”—The 
city of Samaria, capital of Israel. It was set as a crown on 
a hill, above a “fat valley” planted with vines. It is also 
called’* 4 fading flower,” or garlafid, “‘ on the head of ‘the 
fat valley.”” People who drank much used to wear gar- 
‘lands i pkévent the effect of the wine, and beautiful Sa- 
maria, with its drunkards, is likened to such a garland. 
—_—“ Overcome with wine.”—It is implied that drunken- 
ness'was a characteristic of the people of Samaria. “A 
mighty and a strong one.”—The Assyrian power which 
‘would destroy Samaria. In verses 3 and 4 Samaria is again’ 
called ‘‘crown of pride ” and “ fading flower of his glorious 
beauty,” fading because its destruction is so near. 
“The first ripe fig.”—Because first ripe it was much sought 
‘for and eagerly eaten. So Samaria should be speedily 
destroyed. “The residue of his people.”’—Jehovah, 
would be not “a crown of pride” but a crown 
of glory unto Jerusalem, while Samaria should 
perish. “That turneth back the battle at the gate.” 
—Who repels the enemy. Let verse 7 be translated, 
“And even these reel with wine and stagger with strong 
drink; the priest and the prophet reel through strong 
drink; they are swallowed up with wine; they stagger 
throwgh strong drink.” He says that not only in Samaria 
but also in Jerusalem the vice of drunkenness is prevalent, 
so that judges, priests and prophets reel and blunder and 
fail of their duty. Verses 9and 10 are the reply of the 
people to the warnings of the prophet. He has rebuked. 
them, and they are angry and abuse him; and they say: 
“What do you mean by talking so to us? Do you think we 
are fools or infants? We know what we are about. The 
wine does not hurt us. You are only fit to preach to a kin- 
dergarten. You are ever repeating yourself, line on line, 
precept on precept, just as to children.” The words 
‘line on line, precept on precept, here a little, there a 
little,” are purposely put in short, baby-like words; andthe 
prophet, in verse 11, takes them up and says that if they talk 
that way, they shall have enough of peculiar words. They 
shall have the Assyrian come with words they do not un- 
derstand. “To whom he said, This is the rest,” ete.— 
Verse 12 says that the people who had refused his mild 
words, which offered them rest and refreshment in their 
own land, if they would be obedient, would not hear. 
Therefore they should have (verse 13) “‘ line on line’”’ of an- 
other sort, or should finally fall backward, caught in 
snares, and perish, being conquered by the King of Assyria. 

Instruction.—The one sin especially rebuked in this les- 
son is that of drunkenness. We may notice several facts 
about it. 

It was with wine, the juice of the grape; it was not adul- 
terated with drugs or poisons, but was pure. It is hard to 
put anything into liquors to adulterate them that is worse 
than the alcohol in them to begin with. The talk about 
impure, poisonous liquors is chiefly nonsense. The pure 
liquors are just as bad; they will make people drunk fast 
enough. Pure wine does not conduce to sobriety. 

We often hear people say that there is little drunkenness 
in lands where they have plenty of wine. That is all non- 
sense. Palestine is proof of it, and this twenty-eighth 
chapter of Isaiah. ° 

Besides the wine there was “strong drink”’; made per- 
haps of dates, but no more alcoholic, perhaps, and no more 
poisonous or injurious than the grape wine. Wines or 
beers can be made by fermenting any sweet juice, whether 
made of grapes, apples, or barley malt. Whether called 
wine, beer or cider, if drunk freely after fermentation, it is 
all intoxicating. 

Those Jews who are so reproved for drunkenness did not 
have any distilled liquors—no whisky, 1um, gin or brandy. 
It was their weak, undistilled liquors, only fermented, 
that did all this hurt. Not only the whisky saloon but 
the beer shop and wine shop must go. 

If the drinking of mild wines does such injury, it would 
be better to drink no wine. That is a lesson we have 
learned since Isaiah’s time, and since Christ’s time. Then 
good men drank wine moderately, and our Lord did the 
same. But the applications of our Lord’s teaching have 
advanced since then. We now understand better than then 
the sin of slavery, or war. We understand better the place 
of woman. So we understand better the way to deal with 
intoxicating liquors. There is a progress and growth in 
the kingdom of Heaven. What was right in Paul’s time may 
not be right now. Now total abstinence is the right thing, 
not because our liquors are worse than those of the Jews, 
but because we understand better our duty to our neigh- 
bor. 

Don’t be angry at your teachers or parents for their con- 
stant reiterated instruction. Children need line on line, 
and so do older people, and they should not resent it. 

Of all things let not the priest, the prophet, the magis- 
trate, the Sunday-school teacher, drink liquors. That is a 
sad example and will prevent judgment and instruction. 
And we may properly say the same of the use of tobacco. 
It is a filthy, injurious weed; and tobacco shortens the life 
of those that induige in it. 









































Ministerial Register. 


ALLEN, D. J., Elmira, accepts call to Portage, N. Y. 

, W. C., ree. Jan. 1st, Woburn, Mass, 
COLEMAN, M. H., Broadalbin, N. Y., resigns. 

CRESSEY, F. K., New York, acceptscall to Brooklyn, N. Y. 
DOBBS, GriBeERt, Bloomington, Ind., resigns. 


Bead * ¢ P. P., Concordia, Kan., accepts call to Long Branch, 


HAND, A. W., Paterson, N. J., accepts call to Keene, N. H. 
HILL, G. 8., St. George, Me., resigns. 
NILES, A. F., Lyons, accepts call to Parshallville, Mich. 


SEASHOLES, C. L., Newton Theo. Sem., called to Middletown, 
mn. 





CONGREGATIONAL. 


ADAIR, Samvzt L., Osawatomie, Kan., resigns. 

ADAM, J. D., Boston, Mass., pts call to Manchester, Vt. 

ANDRIDGE, A. A., Prairie du Chien, called to Sturgeon Bay, 

Wis. 

RARMES, SrepuHEN G., Hartford Sem., called to Longmeadow, 
ass. 


BOURNE, Paut E., Bradford, N. H., resigns. 
« BISSELL, O., Westford, Conn., accepts call to Holland, Mass. 
BRADLEY, Newson 8., Mitchell, S. D., accepts call to Telluride, 


BROWN, A. L., Grand Meadows, Minn., accepts call to Tal- 
madge and Douglass, Wis. 

COOKE, Wit114M H., Golden Gate ch., Oakland, Cal., resigns. 
COLE, B. Hamman, Tucson, Ariz., accepts call to San Fran- 


CRANE, Kenprick H., Chatham, O., resigns. 
DAILEY, Squrre, Blaine, Wash., resigns. 
DEE, J. A., St. Anne, Ill., accepts call to Cottage Grove, 


DICKEY, Myron P., Ludlow, Mass.,called to Penacook, N. H. 

DURANT, E,, Steele City, calledto Aten and Blyville, Neb. 

EELS, Epwarp, Fall ch., Va., accepts call to Memorial ch., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





FORSYTHE, J. Frank, ord. Dec. 17th, Rockland, N. Y. 
HANSCOM, F. L., ord. Dec. 15th, Sibley, Ia. 

IVES, Henry S., Warren, Me., inst Jan. 3d. 

JENKINS, R. W., Gardiner, called to Rockland, Me. 
ee. FRANK N., Hartford Sem., accepts call to Ventura, 


NICKERSON, CHArvgEsS. (Pres.), Waukesha, called to Pilgrim 
ch., Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOYES, W. L., Chester, Vt., accepts call to Harriman, Tenn. 
Pagees Francis, North Troy, Vt., called to East Haddam, 
mn. 


POTTER, W111, died Dec. 29th, Hampden, O., aged 95. 

REID, Davip H., Sonoma, Cal., resigns. 

ROBINSON, W. A., Homer, called to Middletown, N. Y. 

ROSE, Henry T., Lowell, called to Northampton, Mass. 

RUNALLS, Jonny H., Alto Pass, accepts call to Nlini, M1. 

RUNYON, James B., Ashkum, accepts call to Spring Valley, Il. 

SHEPHARD, Herman T., ord. Dec. 16th, Black Diamond, Wash. 

SMITH, A. J., Neosho, Mo., called to Snohomish, Wash. 

SMITH, O. C. (Methodist), accepts call to Hillsboro, Wis. 

—— J. E., Clarks, accepts call to De Witt aud Kilpatrick, 
eb. 


SWAIN, C. J., ord. Dec. 22d, Dodge Center, Minn. 
SWIM, J. Q., Carthage, S. D., called to Stafford and Plevna, Kan. 


WALKER, Joun T., Wayland, Mich., called to Ithaca and Nep- 
tune, Wis... 


ORTH, Henry H., Andover Sem., accepts call to supply 
at Newcastle, N. H. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
ARMER, W. W., Kimball, 8. D., resigns. . 
BAKER, E. P., Oregon, Ill., accepts call to Santa Monica, Cal. 
BORDEN, GrorGE W., Marion, N. Y., accepts call to Gladwin, 
Mich. 
BRADEN, B. M. L., Edgar, Neb., accepts call to Golden, Col. 


oo “Eati W. H., Sioux Falls, 8. D., accepts call to Inwood, 
a 


CAMPBELL, S8. M., Minneapolis, Mian.,-dccepts ¢all tu Port, 
ge, ia. 


DOWD, W. M., North Westchester, Conn., accepts call to La 
Junta, Col. 


vee. Wx. M., Grand Junction, accepts call to Sioux City, 
a. 


FOX, H. C., called to Harper Memorial ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 
HILL, EvGar P., Freeport, Ill., called to Minneapolis, Minn. 


IRVINE, D. R., of Ireland, accepts call to the Howard ch., San 
Francisco, Cal. 


KERR, JAmes D., Omaha, accepts call to Bellevue, Neb. 
ROBERTS, O. J., Petoskey, accepts call to Buchanan, N. Y. 
SHIELDS, James D., Madisonville, O., called to Ogden, Utah. 
TORRENCE, WILuia, inst. Jan. 3d, La Crosse, Wis. 


= Wriury K., Mishawaka, Ind., called to Petoskey, 
Mich. 


YOUNG, S. HALL, Butler, Penn., accepts call to Cabery, Ill. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


BAER, WINFIELD S., Honeybrook, accepts call to Radnor, Penn. 


JOWITT, JosErn F., Middletown, N. J., accepts call to St. John- 
land, L. I., N. Y. 


LATIMER, GrorGe A., Northern Liberties, Philadelphia, Penn., 
resigns. 


LYBURN, W. H. C., Detroit, Mich., accepts call to Newark, N. J. 
MURPHY, Josern W., Hillsboro, N. C., resigns. 

GILLIAT, Francis, Addison, accepts call to Canaseraga, N. Y. 
MORTIMER, AtrReED G., inst. Jan. Ist, Philadelphia, Penn. 
RUDDEROW, Jogt, Philadelphia, Penn., died Dec. 30th, aged 74. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
DAVIS, B. FRANK, Ref. Ger., inst. January ist, Valley Charge, O. 


LOGAN, W. W., United Pres., Portland, Ore., accepts call to San 
Jose, Cal, 


USHER, Jas. M., Univ., Medford, Mass., died Dec. 31st, aged 77. 





School and College. 


A PRESS dispatch from Baltimore says that by the will 
of the late John T. De Sellum, of Rockville, property valued 
at $21,000, which it was supposed would have been be- 
queathed to the Union Theological Seminary, goes to 
the Princeton Theological Seminary, because of the ut- 
terances and position of Prof. Charles A. Briggs, of the 
Union. It is stated that Mr. De Sellum made a will some 
time ago, leaving his property to the Union Seminary, but 
when the will was read it was found that he had altered it 
a short time before his death, bequeathing the property to 
Princeton. The donor had taken a deep interest in the dis- 
cussion over Union Seminary, and when the Presbytery of 
Washington, to which he belonged, passed resolutions di- 
rected against Professor Briggs and Union Seminary, he 








deeided to leave his property to an institution of whose 
orthodoxy. there was no doubt. 

.... The dedication of ‘‘ Andrews Hall,’”’ at Marietta Col- 
lege, on December 17th, was a notable event in educational 
affairs in Southeastern Ohio. - This fine new building is to 
be the home of-the Academy, or preparatory department of ~ 
the College, and is named in honor of the late President 
Andrews, who for half a. century was instructor and Preai- 
dent of the College. The greaiest educational need in Ohio 
is for preparatory schools of the first class, and ‘‘ Andrews 
Hall” was built with that need in view. The Rev. Baéwin 
Knox Mitchell (class of 1878) delivered the dedication ad- 
dress. He pleaded with eloquence for an anti-monastic, an 
unselfish, a Christocentric method of education. Other 
speakers, among whom was Dr. W. E. Moore, of Columbus, 


| O., emphasized the necessity or getting academical roots 


befone aspiring to University branches. 


...-Del Norte College, in the San Luis Valley, Colorado, 
has an abridged but practical theological department. By 
advice of the Pueblo Presbytery six young men, five of 
whom are Mexicans, are receiving instruction in theolog- 
ical studies, a three years, training that will fit them to be 
evangelists among the Mexican people, of whom there are 
18,000 in Pueblo Presbytery alone. Last summer, during 
vacation, these students were employed by the Home Mis- 
sion Board in Mexican mission work. The reports of their 
labors in the plazas scatteted up and down the rivers aud 
cafions, are very interesting and encouraging, establishing 
the importance of this missionary work. 


....President Washburn has issued his report of the 
twenty-eighth year of Robert College. During the last 
year the college has received nearly $63,000, of which Mr. 
John 8S. Kennedy, of this city, gave $15,000. A large and 
beautiful new building is now nearly completed, which will 
be devoted to the scientific department. This building 
was very much needed. The number of students is about 
200. The Prince of Montenegro has sent two boys to be 
educated in Robert College. 


.-.. The will of the late Mrs. Catherine Garcelon, of Oak- 
land, Cal., who died recently, makes bequests to seventy 
persons, mostly relatives in Maine, and the residue of the 
estate is to constitute trust funds to endow a hospital at 
Oakland. It is estimated the hospital will receive $600,000. 
Bowdoin College, Me., will receive $400,000. 








Personals. 


Sir WILLIAM ARTHUR WHITE, for several years the 
British Ambassador at Constantinople, died December 
28th, at Berlin, from influenza. He was born in 1824, his 
father being an Englishman and his mother a member of 
a noble Polish family. The element of Polish blood in him 
undoubtedly influenced him greatly in his after life, and 
was, perhaps, in a measure, the cause of his success. He 
was educated at Cambridge, and in 1857 was connected 
with the Consulate at Warsaw. Showing marked ability, 
he was promoted to diplomatic positions in Servia and 
Rfiimania, and on several occasions showed exceptional 
skill in dealing with the Russian Government. He was 
summoned to Constantinople to take part in the famous 
conference in 1877, betng then Consul General at Belgrade. 
While British Minister at Bucharest, he was again called 
to represent the British Government at the Sublime Porte 
temporarily, and was appointed Ambassador in full in 1287. 
He was by far the most successful man that has filled the 
past since the days of Lord Stratford. He seemed to divine 
intuitively the plans and designs of Turks and Russians 
alike, and in his many tilts with the astute M. de Nelidoff, 
the Russian Ambassador, he did not come out second. 
At one time when there was a general conference of amhas- 
sadors on some important political topic, Sir William 
brought his heavy fist down on the table with a bang that 
made the cautious diplomats start, saying: ‘* This has got 
to bedone. Whether you like it or not, it has qot to be.” 
It was very undiplomatic, but it was successful. He was 
an earnest Catholic, but broad in his sympathies, and one 
of the best defenders of Protestant missions at Constanti- 
nople, and a warm personal friend of the missionaries, 





.... The late Senator Plumb, of Kansas, was a man whose 
personal qualities won for him the highest respect of all as- 
sociated with him. Tho not by nature or habit a sentiment- 
alist, with no gush or pathos in his character, he inspired 
every one with confidence. Lacking discipline. and 
training in his early years, so that even his immense energy 
did not always work regularly, and thus did not always 
avail as much as a steady and more continuous’ force, his 
impulses were so good and his labor so constant that he ae- 
complished a great deal. One of his associates in Congress 
paid him the tribute of saying that in their whole inter- 
course, extending over many years, dealing with many 
complex and delicate affairs, he could recall nothing that 
he would obliterate, no breach even of courtesy or formal” 
decorum, such as well might occur in the haste and passion 
of public life. While a devoted Republican, he never hesi- 
tated to point out what he considered mistakes in the party 
policy, and in his public life he was noted for his grasp of 
details and successful service. 


.... The Duke of Clarence and Avondale, whose marriage 
is to take place February 27th, is the oldest son of the Prince 
of Wales. He was born January 8th, 1864, and was edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Cambridge, and the University of 
Heidelberg. He served two years asa naval cadet on the 
“ Britannia”’ before entering college, and in 1879 started on 
a three years’ voyage around the world with his brother, 
Prince George. In 18989 he visited India, and in 1890 took 
his seat in the House of Lords, having been created Duke 
of Clarence and Avondale and Earl of Athlone. The lady 
whom he is to marry, Princess Victoria Mary, is the only 
daughter of the Duchess of Teck, a sister of the present 
Duke of Cambridge, and daughter of the seventh son of 
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works for further notice. 


- WINCHESTER’S SWITZERLAND.“ 
THE attention. recently. given to~ the 
study of the history and institutions of 
- Switzerland is something more than a co- 
incidence, coming, as it does, at the same 
“time witli such works as Bryce’s on the 
United States. It indicates a growing in- 
terest in the development of democratic 
and federal forms of government. Switz- 
-erland and the United States are in fact 
“the only nations which have fully and 
properly illustrated the working of the 
principles of the republican idea on a 
practical scale. : 

Within a very.short time we have had 
_in English such admirable books on Switz- 
-erland- as Adam's, ‘‘The Swiss Con- 
*federation,” by Cunningham and Moses’s 

“Federal Government of Switzerland.” 
Te these may be added “The Story of 
Switzerland,” by Lina Huz and R. Stead, 

a popular but well-written historical 
sketch. ‘The Foundation of the Swiss Re- 
public,” delivered before the American An- 
tiquarian Society of Worcester, Mass., and 

since published, is-another carefully pre- 
thesis by the Hon. John D. Wash- 
burn, our presegt Minister to Berne; while 
translations of the Swiss Constitutions, 
‘one by Prof. E. J. James, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and. the other by 
Prof. A. B. Hart, of Harvard University, 
are also among. the recent contributions 
to this subject. And now we have before 
us yet another account of the famous con- 
federation of the Alps by one who has had 
considerable opportunity to study the in- 
stitutions of Switzerland at first hand, 
having passed several years there as re- 
cently as the Administration of President 
Cleveland. 

‘Mr. Winchester cites some of the au- 
thorities he has consulted in the prepara- 
tien of his book, including such easily ac- 
cessible works as the “‘“Encyclopeedia Bri- 
tannica,” and he thereby conveys the im- 
pression that his own book is a compilation 

. intended for popular use rather than for 
scholars and political students. Probably 
that was his purpose in preparing it. But 
an examination of this work clearly shows 
that whatever may be his indebtedness to 
those who have preceded him in this field, 
the author is fairly entitled to consider- 
able credit, not only for throwing his ma- 
terial together in systematic and agreeable. 
style, but also for advancing some valu- 
able information drawn from personal ob- 
servation. Those passages in which he 
describes the scenery may add to the pop- 
ularity of the book and perhaps likewise 
to its symmetry as an “all around” view 
of the country. But that part of the sub- 
ject is by this time pretty well exhausted, 
and its treatment - shows little imagina- 
tion to relieve a weil-beaten path. The 
numerous quotations from the poets have 
‘been generally worn so threadbare by 
young collegians and stump orators as to 
lower the dignity of an otherwise excel- 
lent book by their repetition here. Nor is 

..the author quite happy in his defense of 
William Tell against those who have 
sought to abolish that hero and relegate 
him to the “‘ limbo of dead dogs,” or dead 

“lions. We may believe that such a man 

> as Tell did actually exist; but the writers 
who combat belief in that tradition or 
historical events are scholars of wide and 
profound information, and their argu- 
ments can only be refuted by logic and 
scholarship and not by assertions based 
on sentimental grounds. 

By far the most valuable portions of Mr. 
‘Winchester’s work are the chapters treat- 
ing of the Federal Constitution, Assembly, 
Tribunal, and Council, the Landsgemeinde 
or Communal Assembly, the Referendum, 
the Communes, Citizenship, Land Law 
and Testamentary Power and Education. 
There are two remarkable facts regarding 
the Swiss Republic which especially im- 
press one. A*confederation of twenty-two 
cantons or individual States, its popula- 


*7THE Swiss REPUBLIC. By BoyD WINCHESTER, 
late United States Minister at Berne. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co.;- London: 10 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden. 1891. 1 vol., 8vo, pp. 487. With map. 





tion is far from being homogeneous in 
character or religion, Were the people 
diverse but widely distributed as in the 
United States without preponderance of 
one over the other there would be nothing 
unusual about it, for this has often hap- 
pened elsewhere. But in Switzerland we 
find a number of States absolutely distinct 
from each other in race, language and re- 
ligion voluntarily binding themselves to a 
common union under a common constitu- 
tion and preserving that relation with 
comparatively few disturbances and dis- 
cords for several hundred years, and shar- 
ing in a general and earnest patriotism 
that is paramount to all local interests or 
sentiments, and amounting almost to a 
crlt. History offers no similar example 
in the records of government. 

The other fact, and a most important one 
it is to all who would study the theory of 
political development, is the circumstance 
that the Swiss system is the result of grad- 
ual evolution. No violent changes have 
marked its growth; but 1t has from the 
very outset proceeded step by step from 
the original pact or constitutional Bill of 
Rights and Powers adopted in 1291 to its 
present complicated and elaborate ma- 
chinery of government, a government 
which has arisen out of the events and 
necessities of the country. As Mr. Win- 
chester observes: 


“Switzerland and the United States are 
examples of commonwealths whose success 
nas been largely owing to the comparatively 
small amount of change which accompanied 
their acquisition of independence. Each 
has that form of government which the 
events of its history have made natural to 
it. In each the existing political system is 
founded on the practical needs of the time 
and place. Switzerland and the 
United States in their organic law and its 
application, while presenting many snd 
essential differences, constitute the only 
thorough and genuine republics in exist- 


yeence; and each system better suits the posi- 


tion which has adopted it.” 

The author, while admiring the Swiss 
constitution, is evidently ‘sound in his 
opinion that the republican idea must in, 
its application to practice be adapted to} 
suit varying conditions. It is the failure 
to grasp this principle which has hindered 
the success of so many attempts to estab- 
lish democracies in Europe. As soon as a 
people expand beyond the limits of a few 
square miles.the preservation of local and 
individual interests can only be safely pro- 
moted by a federal systom under which 
the country ic divided into several states, 
each takipg care of its local interests, and 
all uniting their common interests under a 
federative government. France must come 
to this sooner or later. Castelar wisely 
propesed it for Spain; but the duration of 
his Presidency and of the peninsular re- 
public was too short to admit the adoption 
of this indispensable cornerstone of a true 
republic. 

Much has been said of late about the 
unique experiment in politics adopted in 
Switzerland and called the Referendum. 
Federal laws and decrees must pass both 
branches of the Council, or body which 
combines legislative and executive func- 
tions. But Article LXXXIX of the Con- 
stitution declares that ‘federal laws are 
submitted to the people for adoption or 
rejection on the demand of 30,000 active 
citizens, or eight cantons; the same is the 
case with federal decrees of a general 
bearing, and not of an urgent character.” 
This is known as the Referendum. It isa 
kind of substitute for the veto. Its par- 
amount advantage lies in the fact that it 
serves asa guarantee against precipitate 
legislation, and secures the laws against 
any change which the sovereign people do 
not deliberately approve, and the dread of 
‘having the laws they enact rejected by the 
law; it doubtless acts also as a check 
against log-rolling and the hasty or selfish 
schemes of inexperienced or unprincipled 
legislators. The scandalous legislation so 
often seen, not only in our State Leg- 
islatures but too often also in the Fed- 
eral Congress, would be greatly reduced 
by the adoption of the Referendum in the 
United States. Unfortunately it may be 
very seriously questioned whether the 
Referendum would not prove far too cum- 
bersome for introduction into the govern- 
ment of so vast a country as ours, with 








such varied interests, and with such a 
large and rapidly increasing population. 
Movements that are simple enough with 
a regiment or a brigade become very diffi- 
cult or doubtful with an army of 200,000 
men. Our system is already sufficiently 
complicated. Still we may yet have tocome 
tothe Referendum in self-defense against 
our legislators. The most serious ob- 
jection to the Referendum is, however, not 
that just named but its probable influence 
in diminishing the responsibility under 
which the Legislature acts. This result is 
already intimated in Switzerland, and may 
more than offset all the benefits expected 
from it and demoralize legislation more 
than it improves it. 

The passages describing the husbandry 
and care of stock in Switzerland are in- 
teresting and valuable. There are no less 
than 5,500 cheese factories in this little 
country. There are cheeses still in exist- 
ence there over two centuries old, in- 
scribed with the births, deaths and mar- 
riages of a family! The engineering statis- 
tics in this volume are also of much value, 
The nature of the country has called for 
the talents of some of the ablest civil en- 
gineers of the age. Mountainous as it is, 
Switzerland yet stands third in Europe 
for railroad mileage in proportion to its 
population. The St. Gothard tunnel is 
nine and a half miles long and with its 
tunneled approaches represents twenty- 
three miles of tunneling. [t cost 56,000- 
000 of francs. Eleven hundred and 
eighty-eight men were killed and wounded 
during the construction of this stupendous 
monument of human skill and energy. 
This is but one of the vast engineering 
feats which have been and are now being 
exhibited all over the little republic. 

The school system of Switzerland is the 
subject of one of Mr. Winchester’s best 
chapters. There are, of course, in this sys- 
tem points which would not be received 
with favor here, but on the whole it is so 
well worth careful study that we welcome 
every intelligent presentation of it like 
Mr. Winchester’s. What one feels, how- 
ever, is the resultant effacement of indi- 
viduality, of spontaneity, arid the reduc- 
tion of parental responsibility that must 
follow when the Government steps in and 
takes charge of all childrenand youth for 
so large a part of their lives. The sunny 
side of child life has little chance to ap- 
pear in Switzerland. If there is less mis- 
ery there than elsewhere there is also less 
cheeriness. Is it a result of this that a 
sense of wit and humor is far from being 
a prominent trait of the Swiss character? 
Nor is the imagination much more active 
among that sturdy, practical people. 
Patriotism is the ruliug passion, a self- 
forgetting enthusiasm which leads the 
citizen almost to accept the old Spartan 
theory that man was made for the State 
and not the State for man. 

We gather from Mr. Winchester’s some- 
what careful study of the Swiss people 
that their system is poorly adapted for 
the development of minds of the first 
order who follow lines of their own and 
give picturesqueness to society by tower- 
ing above it like mountains above a plain. 
It tends rather to raise all to a common 
intellectual tableland, a level toward 
which all civilization is tending. The 
perspective may be less effective, less 
stimulating to the imagination, but per- 
haps the best good of all concerned may 
be most adequately reached by a system 
which levels distinctions, intellectual as 
well as material, and substitutes univer- 
sal talent for the dazzling but less fre- 
quent splendors of genius. 

—_——— ———e 


THE UNPUBLISHED WRITINGS OF 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY.” 


THE two volumes on our desk have espe- 
cial interest for those who are glad to turn 
away from the turmoil and confusion of 
current literary activities to the leisurely 
and scholarly dignity of fifty years or so 
ago. De Quincey and Sainte-Beuve made the 
early part of the present century forever 
notable beyond the Atlantic, and Poe 
wrought at the same time his wonders on 
this side. Gustave Planche, Christopher 
North, Macaulay,Carlyle—how many names 








* THE UNCOLLECTED WRITINGS OF THOMAS DE 
QUINCEY. With a Preface and Annotations by JAMES 
Hoge. In two volumes. New York: Macmillan & 
Co. $2.50. 


we might group!—Hugo, Goethe, Scott, 
Byron, Shelley, Keats—the day of literary 
heroes was drawing on toward afternoon 
when De Quincey wrote his last page. 
Romance was falling away before realism, 
“the photographer was at the point of ad- 
vent, the whole world of high thought was 
making ready to slide down to the level of 


| the commonplace. The men-milliners were 


on their way armed and equipped with 
eau de cologne and paper fans to conquer 
the whole earth in the name of the departed 
Jane Austen and spinster art. Sainte- 
Beuve himself gave the pace for a platoon of 
critics who were to set Wordsworth by the 
side of Shakespeare. 

Thomas De Quincey may be counted as 
the last eminent English writer to upbear 
the ancient standard of scholarship as con- 
tra-distinguished from the recent so-called 
scientific one. He was fully in touch with 
the learning and the glory of the past, and 
so stood as against a wall of adamant for 
support while he delivered his messages to 
his time. We call the learning of the past 
good backing. Our contemporary special- 
ists are prone to go no farther beck than to 
Darwin, Agassiz and Spencer; that is, they 
catch as they can the most recent utterances 
and strengthen themselves with current 
popularity. De Quincey had the coutage of 
absolute independence; he had exquisite 
skill, and his vision, if not as direct as a 
bullet’s flight, was clear and comprehen- 
sive. To read these hitherto uncollected 
papers recalls a golden period in English 
authorship, and suggests a thousand rea- 
sons why we have such a sense of confugion 
in attempting to keep abreast of current 
literature. 

This edition of these papers takes special 
interest from Mr. Hogg’s editorial presenta- 
tion. Mr. Hogg was for years intimately 
connected with De Quincey, and was well 
acquainted with the habits, both personal 
and literary, of the great opium eater. His 
identification of articles long unrecognized 
as the handiwork of De Quincey must be ac- 
cepted without a doubt. Some of these pa- 
pers are comparatively slight, andina few . 
examples might be criticised as ill-consid- 
ered in part; but even in the least satis- 
factory of them we find the master’s touch 
and the strange thrill of genuine genius. 

De Quincey never satisfies us as a critic, is 
farthest from it, perhaps, in his very last 
essays: but he charms, he draws, he holds 
us to him: What scintfllant scholarship! 
What curves of nebulous beauty! What 
sudden strokes of logic in concluding some 
long, airy flight of fancy! The thing he 
most needed and which he never found was 
the ability to go directly at a subject. He 
could appreciate, he could weigh, he could 
dissect; but he would abandon weighing in 
the midst of it to take up appreciation, 
which he would leave at the halves and be- 
gin dissecting, only to fly away into the 
empyrean searching for star-dust and pur- 
ple mysteries. 

Diction and style were never better exem- 
plified than in these writings. De Quincey’s 
command of words amazes one on any page 
he may turn to; his art of phrase-making 
is ineomparable; the deftness of his pen- 
twirls surpasses all the tricks of cleverness 
and takes the dignity of great work as it 
connects itself with the expression of the 
man and becomes the exponent of style. 

The two volumes of this book contain 
some twenty-five papers as various in sub- 
ject as they are differently characteristic of 
De Quincey. We have here “A Brief Ap- 
praisal of Greek Literature,” which just 
now, as the study of Greek in our colleges is 
a disputed question, may be read with in- 
terest. ‘‘How to Write English ”’ is a curi- 
ous fragment flushed with the opulence of 
De Quincey’s verbal riches. He scarcely 
touched his subject; yet we foresee what he 
was coming to in his leisurely way. The 
translation of Tieck’s ‘‘Love Charm”’ is an 
admirable piece of work. Even here, how- 
ever, it is De Quincey’s, not Tieck’s style 
that shimmers on the pages. 

The preface by Mr. Hogg attached to 
Volume I. is an interesting paper, and there 
are many notes and introductory sketches 
of great value to the student of De Quincey’s 
writings. 

The portrait of the opium eater which 
faces the title-page is an excellent one. 
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RECENT FICTION. 


The Princess of Cléves. By Madame de 
La Fayette. Translated by Thomas Ser- 
geant Perry. Illustrated. (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co.) La Princesse de Cléves was 
the first ‘realistic novel” written some- 
what in the presently prevailing French 
form of immoral society fiction. It is his- 
torically interesting on this account. 
What is called “ holding the mirror up” is 

















a trick by which evil is always reflected in 
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a somewhat attractive form. Madame de 


_ LaFayette’s story might well have been left 


in its original garb, the French language of 
the last quarter of the seventeenth century. 
If we must havexan American translation, 
however, give us this one by Mr. Perry and 
be done. It is a good translation of a very 
immoral book. We have said that the work 
is historically interesting in view of its 
position at the top of realism—or perhaps it 
would be better to say at the bottom plane 
of realistic evolution in fiction-making; but 
wecan say that it is also interesting as a 
story, barring the intrigue necessary to its 
plot. There isenough of romance in it to 
cover a multitude of sins done in the spirit 
of its time. If such realism and such ro- 
mance must be read, it is better that the 
disinfecting breath of two centuries blow 
over them before we make them household 
classics. We prefer this book to Ibsen’s or 
to Tolstoi’s books; but we have no desire to 
see The Princess of Cléves in the hands of 
Améfican girls. The publishers have 
issued it in elegant style. : 

Mr. Fast’s Experiences in Mr? Bellamy’s 
World. By Conrad Wilbrandt. (New York: 
Harper & Bros. 50 cents.) We do not 
think that “Looking Backward”’ has any- 
thing in it to call for serious consideration. 
in a philosophical way. It is a romance, 
nothing more, and a very idle one. The 
present book is not interesting and was not 
worth translating. It is time to rest from 
such labor as reading these Utopian absurd- 
ities imposes. The thing has lost what zest 
it once had. 

The Quintessence of Ibsenism, by G. Ber- 
nard Shaw (Boston, Benj. R. Tucker, 25 
cents), gives forth a quintessence sure 
enough; but there is nothing very refined, 
save the refinement of lust and of pessi- 
mism, in its suggestions. 

From the Chain & Hardy Company, of 
Denver, we have received Pine Valley, a 
little book by Lewis B. France. It contains 
two sketches of considerable merit, ‘‘ One 
Winter at the Gray Eagle Mine” and “A 
Prayer for Baltimore Hatch.” 

Children’s Stories in English Literatwre 
from Shakespeare to Tennyson, by Hen- 
rietta Christian Wright (New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $1.25), is a good book for 
young people. It is made up of children’s 
stories selected and arranged from the 
greatest English writers, interspersed with 
historical sketches to aid young readers in 
understanding the development of English’ 
literature. The book would be an excellent 
one for supplementary use in schools. 

With the Green Jackets, by J. Percy 
Groves (New York, Brentano’s, $1.50), will 
charm boy readers with its adventures of a 
rifleman on land and at sea, in camp, in 
South American wars, in. skirmishes with 
guerrillas, campaigning on the Peninsula, 
and the like. It is a book with a good 
deal of life in it, and there is no end to its 
romance till the story is done. 

Mistress Branican is one of Jules Verne’s 
always taking stories of the impossibly 
probable. The exploits of Mistress Brani- 
can are wonderful enough and engaging 
enough. (New York: Cassell Publishing 
Co. $2.00.) 

Adventures of a Fair Rebel. By Matt 
Crim. (New York: Charles L. Webster 
&Co.) This isa good novel by a writer who 
has quickly won wide recognition by short 
stories exceptionally powerful It is a ro- 
mantic tale of the war of, secession, well 
written and full of life and incident. 

Winnifred’s Journal, by Emma Marshal 
(New York, Macmillan & Co., $1.25), isa 
journal that takes us back to the first half 
of the seventeenth century and shows us 
English life in the time of Bishop Hall. It 
is a singularly pleasing bit of writing in its 
way. 

The White House at Inch Gow. By Sarah 
Pitt. (New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 
$1.50.) A story of Scotch social life shifting 
from Glasgow and Edinburgh to the coun- 
try house at Inch Gow. It is full of the 
usual joys and sorrows of human experience 
Pp mted in a rather commonplace way. 

The Blue Pavilions. By Q. (New York: 
Cassell Publishing Co. $1.25.) Two sea 
captains each built a blue pavilion beside a 
way. Into one came a boy, into the other a 
girl. These grew up and very greatly sur- 
prised the two old sea-dogs by wishing to 
get married. It is a charming book. 

The Story of Sodom, by W. C. Kitchin 
(New York, Hunt & Eaton, $1.50), is a 
rather flabby historical romance of the 
wicked city and of some of the survivors 
after its destruction. Many readers may 
find it worth reading. 

Burr Junior, by G. Manville Fenn (New 
York, Brentano’s, $1.50), will attract wide- 
awake boys with its pictures of life at Dr. 
Brown’s school for gentlemen’s sons. Burr 

Junior is a boy who always does about the 
right thing at the right time. 





A Galahad of Nowadays, by Martha 
Burr Banks (New York, Hunt & Eaton), isa 
goody-goody story which will delight chil- 
dren who can be led to imagine themselves 
moral Galahads. We do not think there 
are many such children. ‘By the same 
author is Princess Dandelion’s Secret, a 
pretty little book (from D. D. Merrill & Co., 
of St. Paul) all about Dothy, a little girl 
who has a way of winning people over to do 
right and to make the life of unfortunate 
folk bright with kindness. 





The Knighting of the Twins. By Clyde 


Fitch. (Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.25.) 
This is a book for little people. The first 
story gives the volume its name and tells 
how a mother knighted the twin boys and 
had them wear the color of their baby sis- 
ter, which they did with as much pride as 
possessed the knights of old and with far 
more sincerity of honor. 
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The latest additions to the series of 
“Laurel-Crowned Verse,’’ published by the 
Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Company, Chicago 
(each in 1 vol., 16mo, gilt top, $1.00), are 
Lalla Rookh, an Oriental Romance, by 
Thomas Moore, published with notes and 
Tdyls of the King, by Alfred, Lord Tenny- 
son, convenient in form and neat in execu- 
tion. 


A Popular Handbook of the Ornithol- 
ogy of the United States and Canada, 
Based on Nuttall’s Manual. By Montague 
Chamberlain. Vols. I, II. (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $8.00.) These two handsome 
volumes will be accepted with delight by 
every person who has a shelf in his library 
devoted to works on the natural history of 
birds. Nuttall’s work had become so scarce 
that it was one of the prizes sought for by 
the haunters of old-book stalls. The present 
edition is but little changed from the origi- 
nal, the changes being in the way of notes 
and additions. All of Nuttall’s singularly 
turgid rhetoric is here. His bird eulogies 
have the full flavor of early American liter- 
ature in which adjectives were free to skip 
about at their pleasure and form themselves 
into all manner of refulgent groups. We 
are forced to smile, even to chuckle a little, 
at some things in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
preface. For example, he says: 


“For if a great advance has been made in the 
study of*secientific ornithology—which term 
represents only the science of bird-skins, the 
names by which they are labeled, and the se- 
quence of these names, in other words, the clas- 
sification of birds—if this science has advanced 
far beyond Nuttall’s work, the study of bird-life, 
the real history of our birds, remains just about 
where Nuttall and his contemporaries left it.” 
A paragraph more misleading than this 
could not be written on its subject. Flatly 
speaking, there is not one word of truth in 
it. In the first place “‘scientific ornithology” 
is not confined to birdskins, their names, 
and the sequence of their labels. In the 
next place it is the very hysteria of the pre- 
posterous to say that the real history of our 
birds is just about where Nuttall and his 
contemporaries left it. The trouble with 
men like Mr. Chamberlain is that they look 
to the “professors”’ for all their informa- 
tion. The present writer went into the 
swamps of the gulf coast and discovered 
by actual observation that Nuttall was 
wrong when he recorded that Campehilus 
principalis, the ivory-billed woodpecker, as 
a rule, built its nest in holes dug in living 
trees. This same reviewer has described the 
jug-shape peculiar to the ivory-bill’s nest- 
cavity, a peculiarity never before noted; he 
has also described the rare “ dropping 
song” of the mocking bird, and the fact 
that a mocking bird reared in captiv- 
ity five hundred miles north of any 
extreme Southern bird would repeat the 
ery of the red-cockaded woodpecker, prob- 
ably from hereditary memory. The history 
of the two species of American cuckoo, the 
history of the belted kingfisher and the 
history of the golden-winged woodpecker 
and of his distant kinsmen, the hairy and 
downy woodpeckers, have been not a little 
added to as well; but the reports thereof 
were not made to any dry-as-dust society— 
were, in fact embodied in something ap- 
proaching literature, and consequently 
they have not become a part of “ scientific 
ornithology,” nor of the “ history of our 
birds” recognized by Mr. Chamberlain and 
the rest. John Burroughs and Olive Thorn 
Miller have added a great deal to the histo- 
ry of our birds that was quite unknown to 
Nuttall and his contemporaries; and more, 
they have set their observations in a frame 
of charming English writing. When it 
comes to genuine history, writers like 
White of Selborne, Wilson Flagg, John Bur- 
roughs, and theirlike, are far above Nut- 
tall. Audubon and Wilson were of a differ- 
ent race of ornithologists from that to 
which the sophomorical Nuttall addressed 





his grandiloquent or absurdly tangled de- 
scriptions, like these, for example: 


“The song of the bluebird . . . isa soft, 
rather feeble, but delicate and pleasing warble 
often repeated at various times of the day, but 
most frequently in early spring,” etc. 

“This unrivalled Orpheus of the forest and 
natural wonder of America” (Not a Barnum 
poster, but a description of the mocking bird). 

“The materials and trees chosen for their 
labors are various, as well as the general mark- 
ings of their eggs.” 

Speaking of the raven he reaches for his ad- 
jectives thus: 

ugk we take into consideration his indiscrimi- 
nating voracity, sombre livery, discordant, 
croaking cry, with his ignoble, wild and funereal 
aspect, we need not be surprised,” etc. : 
Here is a good puzzle about the short-eared 
owl: 

“ Its food is almost exclusively mice, for which 

it watches, seated on a stump, with all the vigi- 
lance of a cat, listening attentively to the low 
squeak of its prey, to which it isso much alive 
as to be sometimes broughtin sight by imitating 
the sound.” 
The riddle is soluble; but it seems 
interesting that it should have origi- 
nated in Harvard University! We 
could fill a column with funny things like 
these; but we hasten tosay that Thomas 
Nuttall’s book deserves to live, notwith- 
standing its literary shortcomings. Where 
the author records his own observations he 
is exceedingly interesting and in the main 
accurate. Once in a while, when he gets 
himself well in hand, so to speak, he makes 
his descriptions singularly woodsy and 
natural. Mr. Chamberlain’s notes serve to 
point the reader to the later discoveries 
and changes in ornithology. The chief value 
of the book, however, will be in a way rem- 
iniscent, like that of Buffon. We will go to 
it for a “gust” of that pioneer ‘ savor,” 
as George Saintsbury would say, which, 
alas, is left to us only in books. There were 
woods all unexplored in Nuttall’s day, and 
there were streams unknown to the pot- 
hunter. These pages, as we turn them, 
give forth the clang of wild-fowl and the 
twitter of the oscines. These volumes are 
well worth eight dollars. 


Ruth the Gleaner and Esther the Queen. 
By William M. Taylor, D.D., LL.D., pastor 
of Broadway Tabernacle, New York. (Har- 
per & Brothers, New York. $1.50.) It was 
a happy thought which led Dr. Taylor to 
connect “the Book of Ruth as describing 
the experiences of. a Gentile widow in the 
midst of Jewish surroundings, and the 
Book of Esther as describing those of a Jew- 
ish orphan in a Gentile city.” We may add 
that it is a kind of happy thought which 
enters into the literary quality of all Dr. 
Taylor’s books so far as we have read them, 
certainly into the present volume. The two 
series of lectures follow each the book to 
which it réfers and are preceded by a brief 
introduction. That prefixed to Ruth is 
an almost perfect example of the highest use 
that can be made of a book of the Old 
Testament Scriptures in these times of 
critical dispute, without getting into 
troubled waters or wandering off the line of 
peace into doubtful discussions. The Book 
of Esther raises questions of much greater 
difficulty, which can hardly be avoided. 
Dr. Taylor accepts the common opinion that 
Ahasuerus is the transliteration into 
Hebrew of the Persian name Khshayarsha, 
which again was naturally enough trans- 
literated by the Greeks and Romans into 
Xerxes. The whole treatment is that of the 
wise householder who bringeth forth out of 
his treasure things new and old. Dr. Tay- 
lor’s treasure is large and various, now 
drawn from the town and now from the 
country, now from Scotland and the next 
from Persia. He has plenty of the shrewd 
Yankee wit and plenty of good Scotch meal 
in store. He makes the Bible tell on 
the present life of men and preaches 
ethics quite as much as he does the- 
ology. Tae religious teaclier must al- 
ways have a good deal of the Spartan 
in him, and nowhere is there more 
need of the holding up of high and stern 
ideals than here in New York, and in the 
commercial towns of this country generally. 
We doubt, however, whether the Roman 
maxim caveat emptor is as bad as the good 
Doctor thinks. - The responsibility in a 
trade is not all on one side, and that, the 
seller’s; the buyer has his wits and his re- 
sponsibility. The Roman law was not easy 
with the seller; but it brings out a sound 
and perfectly moral principle when it as- 
serts the equality of the two parties in re- 
sponsibility, and requires the buyer to use 
his prudence and have his wits about him. 
We note this point, not so much to be crit- 
ical as to give our readers an illustration 
of the kind of preaching there is 1n this 
volume. It is the very best preaching for 
men moiling in pelf and involved in the 





ambitions, occupations and imperious obli- 
gations of metropelitan life. The two books 
of Ruth and Esther bring i~to beautifui 
contrast the idyllic simplicity of country 
life and the artificial and complex splendors 
of metropolitan life. The two taken to- 
gether and welded in the contrasts and 
comparisons of a competent preacher, form 
as fine, noble and practical a theme as the 
pulpit can have. Into His Marvelous 
Light. Studies in Life and Belief. By 
Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company, Boston and New York. 
$1.50.) This is a collection of graceful ser- 
mons on practical subjects. The pages are 
bright, and the reader is carried on with the 
swing ofthe sentences. The author has an 
art: of coining phrases, which, whether they 
represent thoughts or not, do suggest pic- 
tures; and his book is printed in a noble 
type, neither too large nor too small, which 
assists the reading. | 


The Flying Islands of the Night. By 
James Whitcomb Riley. .(Indianapolis: 
The Bowen-Merrill Co.) Mr. Riley is a poet 
of no common sort. He has won his way to 
the hearts of the English-reading people all 
over the world. We have a natural desire 
to praise everythivg he writes; but we can- 
not praise this book for its verse. It is a 
beautiful little volume; the publishers have 
done their part with taste and with judg- 
ment. The Flying Islands of the Night, 
however, as a poem is certainly not credit- 
able to Mr. Riley’s genius. What does it 
mean? What is he driving at? Is it non- 
sense verse he is giving us? Whatever his 
aim has been the work strikes us as amaz- 
ingly jumbled and meaningless. It begins 
nowhere and ends in the same place. Here 
are some samples snatched at random from 
the pages: 





* Twigg-brebblets! but her majesty hath speech 
That doth bejuice all metaphor to drip 
And spray and mist of sweetness!” 


“What sings the breene on the wertling-vine, 
And the tweck on the banner-stem?” 
ee oO 
Thy words to wing my being dovewise!” 


“ Linger, my Dwainie! Dwainie, lily-fair, 
Stay yet thy steps upon the casement-stair— 
Poised be thy slipper-tip as in the tine 
Of some still star. Ah, Dwainie—Dwainie, 
mine, 
Yet linger—linger there!” 
“ So 
May sweet death find us, then, that, woven thus 
In the corolla of a ripe caress, 
We may drop lightly, like twin plustre-buds, 
On Heaven’s star-strewn lawn.” 


“ A palace veiled in glimmering dusk; 
Warm breaths of a tropic air, 
Drugged with the odorous marzhoo’s musk 
And the sumptuous cyncotwaire "— 


* Eyes that melt in a quivering ore 
Of love, and the molten kiss 
Jetted forth of the hearts that pour 
Their blood in the molds of bliss.”’— 


“ The comet’s tail is a fleeting thing 
But the tale of love is not.” 


It is time now, we think, to form a Riley 
society in Boston for the study of The Fly- 
ing Islands of the Night. Seriously speak- 
ing, we could wish that a poet of Mr. Riley’s 
superb humanity and beautiful genius had 
not written this cross between a Gilbert 
and Sullivan farce opera and a third-rate 
fairy-fantasma. There are bits scattered 
through it which burn splendidly with the 
fire of imagination, and here and there 
felicities of phrasing set a-thought as a 
jewel is set by a master bauble maker; but 
the main mass of it is but }~orthless word- 
mumbling, the unmeaning jargon of a 
maudlin mood. Let us have no more of it. 


The Perfume-Holder. A Persian Love 
Poem. By Craven Langstroth Betts. (New 
York: Saalfield & Fitch.) Mr. Betts tells a 
pleasing story in smooth verses and with 
considerable poetic feeling. If he is very 
young he may hope to write excellent prose 
after he is done with rhyme. An Irish 
Wild Flower is the title given to Mrs. Sarah 
M. B. Piatt’s latest little book of poems. 
Seventeen short lyrics make up the contents 
of this charming volume, which is most 
daintily printed and bound. (New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. $1.25.) 
D. C. Heath & Co. have added to their ex- 
cellent ‘‘ Modern Language Series ”’ Victor 
Hugo’s Hernani, Edited with Introduciion 
and Critical and Explanatory Notes by 
John E. Martzke, Ph.D., of Johns Hopkins 
University. This is a good book for the stu- 
dent beginning to read Hugo, either in or 
out of school. (Price, 75 cents,) Lyrics 
of the Living Church. Original poems 
compiled from ‘‘ The Living Church,” edit- 
ed by C. W. Leffingwell. (Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.50.) This collection does 
not contain any poetry; but its pieces of 
verse will be acceptable to a large class o 
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good people who like their religious senti- 
maents, emotions and experiences done up in 
rhyme. It is a book which will serve a good 
purpose in its own way. Yvernelle, by 
Frank Norris (Philadelphia, J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., $3.50), is a book of mediocre verse 
most beautifully pictured. Mr. Norris's 
poem is a mere rhymed story of feudal 
France. Such artists as F.S. Church, Fred- 
erick Dielman, Walter Shirlaw, and others, 
lend the fascination of their pictures to the 
book, which is a beautiful one for the season 
of gift-giving. 





A Text-Book in Psychology; An Attempt 
to Found the Science of Psychology in 
Experience, Metaphysics and Mathematics. 
By Johann Friedrich Herbart. Translated 
from the original German by Margaret K. 
Smith, Teacher in the State Normal School 
at Oswego, New York. (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. $1.00.) Herbart, born in 1776, 
was Professor of Philosophy at Géttingen 
and Kénigsberg where he was the successor 
of Kant. As judged by his admirers his 
special achievement is the application of 
mathematics to psychology, thus giving 
ita place among the exact sciences—a claim 
however, it is only just to observe, which 
was almost immediately denied by 
Beneke. It is difficult also to decide 
what Herbart means by “concepts” as 
forces, unless he views them as entities, 
which is contradicted by his conception of 
the mind. Possibly, there is something 
here which he had not fully thought out 
and that his doctrine of contradictory con- 
cepts, of ““arrested concepts” and concepts 
which fail to rise above the “threshold of 
consciousness’’ finds a better and clearer 
expression in the modern theory of “ inhi- 
bition.”” His work on psychology, which is 
uow translated by Margaret K. Smith, has 
always stood in high repute among the dis- 
ciples of the new school of education, main- 
ly on account of the doctrines advanced in 
it of the sou! as a simple essence, of ‘‘apper- 
ception,” of the sub-conscious region in the 
mind, of the “ threshold of consciousness ” 
and of the “‘arrest,’’ more or less complete, 
of “‘concepts’’ partially or totally opposed to 
each other. The bearing of all this on the 
theory of education is more evident, as we 
have already suggested to students who are 
familiar with the more recent and intelli- 
gible form given to the subject by such 
writers, for example, as Ribot in his treatise 
on attentionandinhibitiém. Herbart’s doc- 
trine presents itself to most readers with an 
unintelligible face, but proves after much 
study to be a Sphinx in possession of a ver- 
itable oracle. We cannot promise that 
either Dr. Harris’s preface or the transla- 
tor’s introduction, or both of the.n together 
will clear up the difficulties of the subject, 
but they do what can be done and after giv- 
ing the reader the best hints and most 
appreciative suggestions conduct him to the 
point where he must leap in and swim for 
himself. The treatise is one which has had 
and continues to have a strong and radica! 
influence on modern theories of pedagogy. 
We are glad to see it in an English dress. 
The best of thé book lies in its bearing on 
the theory of pedagogy in which relation it 
is a truly suggestive and epoch-making 
book, tho possibly its importance and its 
actual influence are somewhat overstated 
by Dr. Harris in his Introduction. 


One of the most remarkable phenom- 
ena in the annals of modern literature is 
the Hebrew translation of the New Testa- 
ment completed some fifteen years ago by 
the late Professor Delitzsch after four 
decades of steady toil avd typical German 
accuracy of detail, and wnich in the years 
preceding his death appeared in ten editions 
in about seventy-five thousand copies. A 
complete revision was contemplated and 
undertaken by the veteran sqvant during 
the last year of his life for the purpose of 
giving this, the chief among his literary 
works, final shape and force. His last ill- 
ness prevented the consummation of this 
earnest desire, and the revision was in- 
trusted to the hands of his competent young 
colaborer in the field of post-biblical He- 
brew literature, Dr. Lic. Gustav Dalman. 
This, the eleventh edition, is now appear- 
ing eighteen months after Delitzsch’s 
death; and Dalman, since the edition itself 
contains no preface, has given in Luthardt’s 
Theologisches Literattrblatt (No. 31 a. c.) 
some details concerning the plan and 
character of the work, the first sheets of 
which were submitted to Delitzsch a few 
days before his death and approved by him. 
Delitzsch himself had also annotated his 
copy of the octavo edition, there being from 
ten to forty notes on each page. These data, 
together with the help of the young Jewish 
specialist, J. J. Kahan, whom Delitzsch had 
consulted in this work right along since 
1883, as also a large number of su 
by students of this version over the whole 








globe, constituted the chief literary aids 
for Dalman. This edition, like all since 
1878, is based on the Textus Receptus, but 
with some slight changes in favor of the 
readings of later editors. The revision 
covers orthographical and linguistic 
changes, and attention has been paid to 
the practical mission purpose for which the 
book has been originally prepared. The 
edition has been set with type made espe- 
cially for it by the great Oriental Publica- 
tion Concern of Drugulin, of Leipzig. The 
difference between light and heavy lines is 
not as great as is usually the case, and the 
consonants and vowels are no longer sep- 
arate types. 


History of the Fifty-Fourth Regiment of 
Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 1863- 
1865. By Luis F. Emilio. (The Boston 
Book Company. $3.00.) The Fifty-Fourth 
Massachusetts was Colonel Shaw’s famous 
regiment, in command of which he fell on 
the parapet of Fort Wagner. Its formation 
was one of the firstfruits of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, and was pushed on 
with great earnestness by Governor An- 
drew of Massachusetts. It was called on for 
hard service and distinguished itself at Fort 
Wagner, at Olustee, in Florida, and else- 
where. Its losses show of what stuff the 
men were made. They amounted to 36.9 
per cent. of the whole enrollment, and show 
at what cost it earned its place in Colonel 
Fox’s list of “the three hundred fighting 
regiments.”” The present volume begins 
with the organization of the Regiment and 
follows its history through camp and field 
to the final muster out. Captain Emilio 
has given photographs of a large number of 
the officers and paid particular attention 
to the casualty roll. He has also provided 
a sufficient number of maps. . The most im 
portant and interesting part of the volume 
relates to the operations against Fort Wag- 
ner.in Charleston harbor and against the 
city itself. As to the question whether the 
Confederate Commander, Gen. Johnson 
Hagood, committed intentional indignity 
on the body of Colonel Shaw in burying 
him with his colored troops, where he fell, 
the case is given on both sides with General 
Hagood's own letter of denial. It is, how- 
ever, weak on the main point and leaves the 
impression that the General did at least 
connive at an indignity at the time which 
afterward he was very willing to disavow™ 
Asto the general question we agree with 
the opinion expressed by Colonel Shaw’s 
father in his protest against the attempt to 
open the common grave and search for the 
remains of his son, that the true burial 
place of a soldier is on the field where he 
fell gloriously, and with the soldiers who 
died with him and with whom he died. We 
may add that the authker, Captain Emilio, 
was himseif an officer in the Regiment, and 
has prepared this volume from material 
gathered by himself at different times for 
army and veteran re-unions, and for articles 
published in the current press. 


Concise Dictionary of Religious Knowl- 
edge and Gazetteer. Edited by the Rev. 
Samuel Macauley Jackson, M.A., Associate 
Editors the Rev. Talbot Wilson Chambers, 
D.D., LL.D., and the Rev. Frank Hugh 
Foster, Ph.D. (The Christian Literature 
Company, New York. $3.50.) The first edi- 
tion of this useful work was published 
about six months ago. The second edition 
lies before us, with some considerable revi- 
sion in the correction of errors and the ad- 
dition of a ‘‘ Concise Dictionary Gazetteer” 
for use with a valuable series of maps of 
the Mediterranean countries, the Roman 
Empire, and to illustrate the distribution 
of Europe between Protestants and Roman 
Catholics about the year 1550. As a whole 
this is probably the best concise general dic- 
tionary of religious knowledge available in 
one volume in our language. The vocabu- 
lary is very large andfull. The articles are 
extremely brief. The range of topics is as 
cyclopedic as possible, and includes bibli- 
cal, archeological, ecclesiastical, inStitution- 
al, historical, biographical, geographical, 
and, to some extent, doctrinal subjects. 
The denominational articles are invariably 
from the pen of some representative man, 
as, for example, those on Congregational- 
ism are from the late Dr. Henry Martyn 
Dexter. Bible names are carefully syllabled 
and accents indicated. Names doubtful as 
to , yonunciation are respelled phonetically. 
Every article is signed, and all the literary 
or biographical articles are intended to con- 
tain ample and critical references to guide 
the student in such further and exhaustive 


| examination as he may wish to make of the 


subject. The Dictionary is not intend- 
ed to come into comparison with such larger 
works as ‘‘ McClintock and Strong,” or as 
Professor Schaff’s ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Bibli- 
cal, Historical, Doctrinal and Practical The- 





ology,” but to meet the requirements of 


students who are in search of a concise one 
volume dictionary of religious knowledge. 
The best volume we can name to such Bible 
students or teachers, or in many respects to 
pastors of churches and general readers, 
would be the one mentioned above. 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia: A Dictionary 
of Universal Knowledge. New Edition. 
Vol. VIII. (J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. $3.00.) The main fault to 
be found with this new edition of Cham- 
bers’s is that it comes out slowly. An 
encyclopedia should move rapidly or the 
first volumes will be antiquated before the 
last ones appear. The first volume of 
Chambers’s appeared early in ’88, and this is 
the eighth, with two or three more volumes 
to follow. This gives the work the rate of 
about two volumes a year and sets the com- 
pletion of the work still one year anda half 
in the distance. This is tooslow a pace by 
at least one-half. Volume VIILmakes a sub- 
stantial addition to the work of the section 
from Peasant to Roumelia. The number of 
American copyrighted articles is considera- 
ble, most, but not all of which, we note. are 
on American subjects, but not always nor by 
American writers. The one on “Rifles,” for 
example, betrays its English origin in the 
scant notice given to American inventions. 
The volume is fully equipped with illustra- 
tive drawings, diagrams and maps. Itstill 
maintains the high character we have 
noted in its work and has the special and 
characteristic merit of a full vocabulary 
and of a superior number of articles of 
moderate length which contain the main 
points of a subject and abundant refer- 
ences to the fuller sources of knowledge 
instead of a more limited number of ex- 
haustive essays. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Discowrses. Ed- 
ited, with Notes and an Historical and Bio- 
graphic Introduction, by Edward Gilpin 
Johnson. (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
$2.50.) Whatever opinion the critic trained 
in the modern schools of art may have of 


‘Sir Joshua Reynolds’s work and theory, 


there is no denying his lofty aims and the 
basis of good sense and intelligence on 
which he worked. The noble air of his por- 
traits and his high conception of the func- 
tion of art, are enough to entitle him to his 
fame. Mr. Johnson’s, biog ic sketch 
prefixed to this collection Joshua’s 
lectures, is an altogether admirable piece of 
work, neat, sound, and gracefully done. 
Reynolds’s weak point was the art of mixing 
colors, on which head any Academy student 
nowadays, at the end of his first year could 
teach him. He wasso bad here as to give 
point to the joke repeated by Mr. Johnson 
that his pictures died ‘ before the subjects 
they were intended to commemorate.” But 
apart from this, a reader interested in art 
will find enough in these lectures by Sir 
Joshua to bring him to a pause as to much 
that passes current in these days. He will 
find art placed on a sound, wholesome and 
ennobling basis of natural idealism very 
different from the naturalism of the present 
day. He will be recalled to certain concep- 
tions of the subject which dominated classic 
antiquity and the Renaissance, and which 
some of us are still persuaded will be heard of 
again and live on after the popular illusions 
and delusions of the day have passed away. 
McClurg & Co. have done well to republish 
these lectures. 


The Gate Beautiful, and Other Bible 
Readings for the Young. By the Rev. 
Hugh Macmillan, LL.D., F.R.S.E. (Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.25.) Since the ‘‘ Gentle 
Heart ’’ we have seen no book of its class 
which possesses so large a measure of the 
touch and gift of grace asthis. The author 
knows well how to win'his way to the 
reader’s heart and make the impressions of 
divine truth on his conscience. He uses 
the biblical stories as they were meant to be 
used and tells them with an inspired grace- 
fulness to kindle the spark of faith or blow 
it to a flame. Stories from the Bible, 
By the Rev. Alfred J. Church. The Second 
Series of Mr. Church’s Stories from the 
Bible is an intelligent and graceful render- 
ing which sustains the good opinion we ex- 
pressed of the first series. We should de- 
scribe them both as happy approaches to 
the modern mind which do not lose the 
quaint simplicity of the sacred text. They 
are not irreverent yet we feel that the 
Bible histories do not find their best use 
exactly as stories. The proprieties and ex 
condigno view of things is much more 
closely met in the use made of these Bible 
stories in the volume just named above. 
Another volume from the same au- 
thor, the Rev. Alfred J. Church, The 
Burning of Rome; or, a Story of the Days 
of Nero (Macmillan & Co., New York. 








"$1.00), shows the author at his best, in his 
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graceful command of learned matter, in 
the power of vividly reading the history he 
wishes to present and employing the ma- 
terials furnished by the history in a way 
that is delightful and easily intelligible to 
a modern reader. 


The Poetical Work of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, This series in three volumes com- 
pletes the new Riverside Edition of ‘The 
Writings of Oliver Wendell Holmes.” The 
prose and the poems are published in sep- 
arate volumes, but the whole series is 
uniform and contains portraits of the 
author at different ages. We need not add 
that the whole edition is marked with the 
solid elegance of the Riverside publications. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New 
York. %4.50 three vols.) 


We have received from the Honorable, 
the Commissioner Charles F. Peck, the two 
volumes of the Eighth Annual Report of the 
Bureau. of Statistics of Labor. Part I re- 
lates to Hours of Labor; Part I, Strikes 
and Boycotts, with full tabulations and 
averages. 





LITERARY NOTES. 





THE March number of Seribner’s Maga- 
zine is to contain the last poem of James 
Russell Lowell, ‘‘On a Bust of General 
Grant.” 


....The collection of rare editions of 
Dante, gathered by Don Raffaele Pagliari in 
Rome, which is one of the most valuable 
ever made, is to be sold. 


....Mr. William Morris is printing a 
treatise of Mr. Ruskin ‘On the Nature of 
Gothic Architecture,’’ which will be pub- 
lished by George Allen. 


....A uniform edition of the novels of 
William Black, now twenty-six in number, 
will be issued by Sampson Low, of London, 
at the rate of one volume each month. 


....The current issue of The Overland 
Monthly is of more than usual attractive- 
ness. ‘ Mission Bells,’’ the opening article, 
by Charles Howard Shinn, is fully and 
prettily illustrated. 


....According toa report in the Academy, 
anew work of Thomas a Kempis has been 
discovered. The title is De Vita Christi 
Meditationes,and it is represented as worthy 
of its author. Two English clergymen are 
preparing an edition and a translation, 
which are now in press. 


.... The chief feature of the New England 
Magazine for this month is a paper on 
Phillips Brooks, fully illustrated with por- 
traits of himself and cuts of the various 
churches he has served. Another good ar- 
ticle is that on ‘‘ The Beaconsfield Terraces,” 
a new departure in house building lately 
made in Boston. 


....-In the January number of The Maga- 
zine of American History we note as of 
particular interest, ‘‘The Secret Societies 
of Princeton,’ ‘‘ Prince Henry, the Navi- 
gator,’”’ by Mrs. Martha J. Lamb; and some 
correspondence ‘‘ On Government Making,” 
carried on in May and June, 1776, between 
Patrick Henry and John Adams. 


.... The publication of Field Marshal Molt- 
ke’s Literary Remains is destined to lead 
to a personal controversy. He was an op- 
ponent of the old Marshal Steinmetz, who 
was deprived of his high command after the 
battle of Gravelotte for permitting his 
soldiers to be slaughtered. Steinmetz, too, 
had left some writings in which Moltke 
and others in authority are severely 
arraigned. The old Emperor prevented 
their publication at the time of Steinmetz’s 
death, but his heirs now threaten to have 
them printed in case the memoirs of Moltke 
are given to the public. 


... Three new important Dante publications 
are being issued this season by U. Hoepli, in 
Milan. Dr. Corrado Ricci, in a richly illus- 
trated volume, entitled L’ ultimo rifgigio di 
Dante Aligheri, treats of the last period of 
the author’s life, his stay at Ravenna, as 
also the discovery of his grave and last re- 
mains. The second work is by Giovanni 
Agnelli, and is entitled Topocronograjia del 
Viazzio Dantesco, the manuscript of which 
was presented at the Dante Exhibition 
in Dresden in 1888. The third work is the 
Beatrice nella vista € nella poesia del secolo 
XIII, written by the well-known Dante 
scholar, Isidoro del Lungo. 


.... The paper on Boston by Emerson in the 
January Atlantic will add nothing to his 
fame, and it seems to us that his own evident 
decision in regard to it was better; for it was 
written in 1861, and he left it unpublished 
when he died, twenty years later. Yet it has 
several touches that are Emerson’s own: “If 
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John Bull interest you at home, come and 
see him under new conditions—come and see 
the Jonathanization of John.” Mr. Henry 
James’s estimate of Lowell is just, temper- 
ate and altogefher delightful. ‘* The Creed 
of the Old South,” and “‘ The Greatest Need 
of College Girls,” are also articles likely to 
attract attention. Mr. Herbert D. Ward’s 


short story, ‘The Missing Interpreter,’’ is’ 


an odd, almost an extravagant, conception, 
faithfully portrayed in the quiet colors of a 
New England fishing village. It is an ad- 
mirable piece of work, showing sympathy 
in character-drawing as well as skill in con- 
struction. “ Down by the Shore in Decem- 
ber’’ is a tame piece of verse. 


.. The book markets from which the Rus- 
sian Mohammedans secure their supply of 
literature, is the old town of Kasan, the 
streets of which even now present a strange 
conglomerate of nationalities. From here 
the Islam literature is carried to Turkistan, 
the Krim, the Caucasus, Russian Asia 
Minor, and elsewhere. During the last 
year more than 300 Mohammedan works 
were published in Kasan. The other Mo- 
hammedans secure their supply chiefly 
from Constantinople and Egypt. Accord- 
ing to the official literary statistics of Tur- 
key, 940 publications were issued in Con- 
stantinople in 1890. Of these, 497 were in 
the Turkish language, 156 )n Greek, 120 in 
Armenian, 86 in Arabic, 22 in French, 15 
each in Italian and Persian, 9 in Spanish, 2 
each in German and English, and the rest 
in other tongues. Novels and plays take 
the first rank numerically among the Turk- 
isk books. The majority of the Armenian 
works are of areligious character; scientific 
and technical works are generally in Arabic, 
which is the learned language of Turkey. 
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Dr. Briggs’s Inaugural Address 


The Authority 
of Holy Scripture 


bytery of New York. 8vo, paper, 50 cents, net. 


Other Works by Dr. Briggs 


BIBLICAL HISTORY. A Lecture delivered at 
Union Theological Seminary. 12mo, paper, 30 
cents, net. 

WHITHER? A Theological Question for the 
Times. 8vo, $1.75. 


BIBLICAL STUDY. Its Principles, Methods, 
and History of its Branches. 8vo, $2.50. 


MESSIANIC PROPHECY. The Prediction of 
the Fulfillment of Redemption through the Mes- 
siah. 8vo, $2.50. 

AMERICAN PRESBYTERIANISM. Its Or- 
igin and Early History. 8vo, with maps, $3.00. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHAD. QCRIBNER'S SONS 


743-745 Broadway, New York 
NOW READY—THE JANUARY 


FAMILY HERALD! 


pe. Saag Six New and Complete Stories, 


cor “MODERN MYSTERY,’’ 
= twelve chapters; together with serial stories ond 
uch meats and en Rertpining miscellaneous matter 
value in Ye! household forming one of the 
most ST DARA TIVE AND EST. 
ips Lecce’ 6 a ever Published. Price, 
tong monthly; $1.75 yearly. 
For sale by all book and news dealers. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPARY, N. Y. 


QEND to. C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
and 296 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., for 
the ieee rates in all papers 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS .ominsws: 


County Seat List. Pittsburgh. New York. 


VIEWS Sei." ae, 


ar pro rom: pty filled. Stam 
taken. Send for descripti of views. EXCELSI 
vI¥vw CO. Rank Rui ine. Colorado Sorings, Colo. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. Broadway.N.Y 




















EWSPAPER Cee. 
G. P. ROWELL &C & COn 10" 10 Spruce Street, N, Y. 


MUSIC. 


“New-Boous 


The Young Pianists Guide. 
=. BM con “vf Sonatinas and other pieces of Standard value, 














sige gradually up to the easier Sonatas of Mozart, Haydn, 
= ceed, ‘thorough ly phrased and fingered wy 
SCHNEID! Sheet music size pages, bound in 


Price, Sagan 25 ‘by mail. 


Calisthenic Exercises and Marches 
with Pleasing Drill and Music, for Schools, Colle; leges, 
Private Entertainments and Pablic Exhibitions. Prepared by 
FRANK L. BRISTOW. Price, 50 cents by m: 


Guitar Chords, Chords ne the Banjo. 
A collection of Chords in the Principal Major and Minor Keys, 
intended for those who have not the time to take lessons. 
Prepared by F.W.WESSENBERG. Price of each, socts, by mail. 
Modet Practice Lessons. 
A thoroughly Graded Elementary Course, selected from ‘* 
Repertoire,’ by DR. GEO, F. RoOT. Pricey agcts. by, ro 
His Fortune. 
A new secular Cantata for Schools, Societies and Public En- 
tertainments. Arranged by MAGGIE RICE. Price 30c, by mail. 


F wong Four Hand a. 
Compiled from the best works of W x, Jambor, Grieg, 
Gounod, Jadassohn, Handel, Alfoldi, Saint § Sabas, etc. Edited 
by J.O. V. PROCHAZA. Bound in boards. Price $z. oo by mail, 


The Musical Visitor. 
a Monthly Journal of Music for C “ey and Organists, Price, 
$1.50 per year. Single | coe 35, a 3 


The JOHN CHURCH Co., “Cincinnati, 0 
Root & Sons Music Co., The John Church © 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 13 E. 16th St., New we 


THE NEW SONG BOOK 


CGospet Hymns No. 6 


By SANKCY, McGRANAHAN and STEBBINS, 
Believed by many to be the best of the series. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 35 Cents. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR EDITION 
OF GOSPEL HYMNS NO. 6, 
Contains 16 Pages more than Regular Edition. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 40 Cents. 


The John Church ‘‘o. |The Biglow & Main Or. 
74 West 4th Street, Cincinnati) 76 East 9th Street.N.Y. 
12 Kast Mtn Street, New York. 81 Randolph st.,Chicago 











Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


65th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS 
HE'S HOUMA AN ‘Hain 


inven 8-5 and the Remedy. 


GS LoNeE HUEY PARKE Se, Phliadeiphis, Pa, 


Sid books? atheneum. 











EDUCATION. 
MIDDLEBURY COLLECE. 


EOGUNDED pt | a College bills ¢ 
oo han 
aay ee holarghips reducing ee ee 
PATNER Dy ik SDs President. 
ion 





sn worth 


~ Scions ould bead GISTIG book tkenin, |S S” MMODLEBURY, VERMONT ANE 
T FOR MAGIC LANTERNS, and other new f: 
E EW I GH’ H Pee about, Catalogne free, Mention this 
A N LI Omeapn Ti, 216 Beekman Street, cw York. 
Chicago, JU., L. L. Davis, Manag 





Financial. 
INVESTMENTS IN TEXAS. 


INVESTMENT matters in Texas present 
many points of general interest. The 
alien land law prescribed that after a cer- 
tain time allowed for the sale of property, 
no land in Texas could be held by foreign- 
ers. As the great part of the floating 
capital loaned in Texas was on real estate, 
the law amounted to an impairment of 
the security of money so loaned, since the 
mortgaged property, if foreclosed, might 
have to be sold practically. at forced sale 
before the amount of the mortgage could 
be realized by private disposal. It seems 
to be the fundamental error with much 
of this class of legislation in our Western 
States, to assume that money owed to 
European or American capitalists is a 
curse to the mortgaged State; that the 
troubles of the community come from the 
‘* Wall Street sharks,” and that the way 
out is to attempt by law to put obstacles 
in the way of such lending on the part of 
non-residents. This, of course, is non- 
sensical reasoning. Without capital no 
unimproved property can be made valua- 
ble, nor can a State advance in wealth 
without its aid. 

A State may indeed save its own money 
for improvements, but this is a very slow 
and uncertain process; neighboring com- 
monwealths are certain quickly to sur- 
pass it. On what terms, then, will fgreign 
capital flow into a new community for in- 
vestment? On very easy terms if the 
capitalists are satisfied with the condi- 
tions and the security. Now, supposing 
for a moment that the rate of interest. de- 
manded by lenders is considered by the 
borrower as unfairly high, how shall it be 
reduced? Putting additional burdens upon 
the capitalists will make the interest high- 
er in proportion to the additional risk, and 
so will defeat its own purpose. The real 
relief can only come from the offering of 
better advantages to capitalists, in the way 
of protecting laws, exemption from har- 
assing conditions, and in the general se- 
curity of investments. These things will 
be certain to attract more capital, and the 
abundance of money seeking investment 
in such favored States will bring the 
rate of interest to the minimum. The 
Portland Oregonian, during the past year, 
has repeatedly attacked the laws of Ore- 
gon, which tax mortgages. Such laws 
only result in atiding to the charges paid 
for capitak by borrowers. The Oregonian 
thinks that to such acts is due the more 
rapid advance in wealth of the neighbor- 
ing State of Washington, where, unlike 
Oregon, capital is left more free, and, it 
may be added, is, therefore, more abun- 
dant than in the sister commonwealth. 

Another evidence of bad judgment in 
Texas is the recent and not yet ended 
crusade against railways. Ex-Senator 
Reagan is a well meaning man, but having 
made a reputation as an anti-railroad Sen- 
ator, he continued in the same way of think- 
ing when appointedChairman of theTexas 
Railroad Commission. He has been formu- 
lating lower tariffs and issuing orders as 
to what the railways shall or shall not 
charge, until the transportation officers 
would be seriously alarmed were it not 
that there are signs of popular disapproval 
of Mr. Reagan’s extreme course. Mr. C. P. 
Huntington, President of the Southern 
Pacific, one of the most important of the 
railway systems in Texas, wrote a letter in 
which he stated bluntly that there would 
be no more railway building in Texas until 
existing restrictions and forced tariffs were 
removed. To this Mr. Reagan now replies 
that the commission and the people of 
Texas are not hostile to railways and that 
‘‘the prosperity of the people and of the 
railways are dependent upon each other.” 
The latter is indeed a true sentiment but 
one which requires explanation. The fact 
seems to be that railway building in Texas 
has stopped. At any rate no new lines 
will be built, unless the projectors and 
capitalists see their way clear to a profits 
commensurate with the work and the com- 
mercial danger. Railway profits are in 
the long run adjusted just as the rate of 
interest on real estate mortgages is—by 
the safety and security of the investment. 
On anew linea roadway must be built, and 








land terminals and equipment bought, 
these representing a large outlay. Trains 
must be run so that the service shall be 
acceptable to the people. While the road 
is new and the traffic light, tariffs must be 
high enough to cover all expenses. Given 
these conditions the matter finally resolves 
itself into the question of possible revenue. 
Suppose that, to be safe, the projectors fix 
the tariffs higher than the farmers think 
reasonable. The first thing to be consid- 
ered is the fact that a railway into the 
newer and undeveloped countries is worth 
to the farms alongside twice the charges, 
high as they maybe. The increased and 
increasing value of these farms and town 
sites is owing to the facilities for trans- 
portation. Very likely the railway will 
increase in value, too; but this ‘‘ inere- 
ment ” is not ‘‘ unearned,” it is, in fact, 
created by the railway both as to its own 
prosperity and that of the adjoining lands. 
Better have the railway at far higher 
tariffs than not have it at all. 

A year ago in Nebraska the Board of 
Transportation investigated the railway 
rates of that State. The Board found 
that there was a third more mileage than 
was necessary, physically, to handle Ne- 
braska crops; but, added the Board, the 
sections that have this extra mileage, 
without which their farms would be 
worthless, would not give the railways 
up, not even to reduce the charges on the 
other lines where they were not con- 
cerned. Soin Texas. Once let it be un- 
derstood that railway profits are to be 
limited by repressive law, and there will 
be an end of railway building into sec- 
tions which need an outlet if they are to 
advance in wealth. The remedy for ex- 
cessive railway charges in a new country 
—if there can be such a thing—is the en- 
couragement and not the repression of 
newer roads. Capital will surely adjust 
itself to the security and the profits, the 
same in railway building as in real estate 
mortgages. If we increase the advantages 
of investment, we are taking the surest 
and safest way of lowering the rate of 


profit which the non-resident capitalist is 
willing to accept. 


———————— 


NEW YORK GUARANTY AND IN- 
DEMNITY COMPANY. 


WE noticed in ‘these columns, a short 
time since, the formation of the New York 
Guaranty and Indemnity Company as be- 
ing an event of more than usual importance 
in financial circles. The Company is now 
established at. 59 Cedar Street, in the 
Mutual Life Building, and is organized 
with a capital of $2,000,000, and a surplus 
of $500,000. It will transact a general 
banking business incident to a trust com- 
pany, acting as a legal depository for 
moneys paid into court, as a guardian or 
trustee of estates, and allow interest on 
deposits. Among the officers and direct- 
ors of the Company representative men 
of New York are to be found, including 
business men, financiers and millionaires. 
The President is Mr. Edwin Packard, who 
resigned the presidency of the Franklin 
Trust Company of Brooklyn to accept a 
similar position in the New York Guaran- 
ty and Indemnity Company. Mr. Pack- 
ard’s connection with the Franklin Trust 
Company was an exceedingly honorable 
one, placing him in the front rank of our 
ablest financiers. Mr. Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
the Vice President, has for many years 
been a member of the firm of Messrs. A. 
Iselin & Company, one of the leading 
banking houses of the city. Mr. George 
R. Turnbull, second Vice President, was 
for along time the treasurer and a director 
of the Butler Hard Rubber Company. Mr. 
Henry A. Murray. Treasurer, was for 
many years connected with the Loan De- 
partment of the Bank of America, and Mr. 
J. Nelson Borland, Assistant Secretary, 
has been identified for many years with 
the Gilbert Car Company. The New York 
Guaranty and Indemnity Company has 
been organized and begins business under 
the most favorable auspices, and will from 
the start take a leading position among the 
great financial institutions of New York, 
its success being assured by the very large 
and varied interests secured to it through 
the influence of a wonderfully influential 
Board of Directors, which comprises the 
following gentlemen: Samuel D Babcock, 
Frederic Cromwell, Josiah M. Fiske, Wal- 
ter R. Gillette, Robert Goelet, George 
Griswold Haven, Oliver Harriman,Charles 
R. Henderson, Adrian Iselin, Jr., Augustus 
D. Juilliard, Richard A. McCurdy, Edwin 
Packard, Henry H. Rogers, Henry W. 
Smith, H. McK. Twombly, Frederic W. 
Vanderbilt, William C. Whitney, J. Hood 
Wright, 
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BANK 


STOCKS. 


The stock of the New York City banks is widely distributed among a large. num- 
ber of holders scattered all over the United States. There are many among our read- 
ers who have investments in New York City bank stocks, and it will be of value to 
them and to all who take an interest in financial matters to examine the following 


table, which we copy from The New York 
Compiled for The New York Tribune 


Tribune: 
by Clinton Gilbert, No. 6 Wall Street. 
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ug. 5..... 200 |Dec. 28.:... 208% 1%8 
Dec. 18...... 150 | 8% rd 

Nov. 2..... 308 jNov. 2...... 308. | 6 
pt. 28....255 |Dec. 16..... 282 18 269 
Dec. 19...... 185 | 4 202 
~ ee 12814| 344 127 
Se ARES RES 106 
‘eb. °87..... 225 15 310 
-. eee 49 | 4 ¢ 282 
Nov. 18....4,405 |25 bi-mo. 2,341 
See 156 | 34% 173 
Sings kinkoa Tuas 3 115 
Nov. 17..... 470 | 5 » 342 
y 4 168 
May 20..... 250 | 3 188 
Dec. 29..... 254 | 6 221 
Dec. 22..:... 135 | 4 128 
Feb. 18..,... 115 |3 it7¢ 
April 23, 90.175 | 4 157 
SS ea Ree eo 129 
Jan. 9, °89.. 4 305 
a RO ere Re 
July 2, °90...315 | 3 309 
¥, °85....625 |20q 949 
May, °84....540 [25 1,161 
Dec. 30......172 34 156 
March 19. -.175 ©}........... 1%5 
Dec. 8...... 3144) 5 251 
Jan. 21, 90.400 |........... 297 
Dec, 19......12434| 3 139 
Jan. 14..... 385 (12 an 371 
Feb.25...... ag. Spear ay 117 
ov. °90.... 5 347 
Mar. 19, 90.158 | 3 175 
Dec. 15.....888 |.........2. 153 
Sept. ET ee ire 117 

















POSMASED bese .c05 4 eae 109 
274 
aceesss| SOO Nov. 18..117 |Dec. 16.5,.116 |Dec.'16......116 |........... 110 
Se ll ts I ce 208 
Hudson River...| 200,000) T4200Uiaeaoe. .......|. 2.2... eee eee [ NOV. 2h, "90.150 [........... 171 
Importers’__and 
ers’ Nat..} 1,500,000) 5,383,800) Jan. 20..565 jJuly 29....526..j/Oct. 20...... 459 
Inter-State Nat.|~ 200,000, 4 RUD sai... cos Baten «ns never dae cc nnwc cece cece lesccvcccees 102 
Irving National. 165 
Leather Manfrs. 
SEA pe 
Oct. 134 
H 7 
750,000 Dec. 2..... 215 |Dec. 18...... 225 | 4 206 
2,000,000) BS Oct. 20...... 19 | 4 201 
400,000 S ay . 16....198 |Dec. 16......190 | 4 205 
1,000,000 Jan. 21... July 1..... 220 |Oct.27;..... 22014 3 203 
-| 2,000,000 April 8.. . 2, 45 |Dec. 22......152 | 3% 149 
600,000 Dec. 16...... 1% (3 125 
-| 800,000) Nov. 18.....380 | 5 316 
I SS soso sole siccs'scas dM bl gcdwscpaness «dss+>|vo-s isos doom 106 
250,900 Dec. 24...... 200 18 225 
109,000 June 19, °90.313 | 4 q, 461 
250,000 June 3...... 170%) 4 4 
259,000’ Dec, 1....... | ae eee 
000) 1,956,800 Det. 22...... 5 198 
"er nD 571,700 July 10, °89....,.. 4 $36 
300,000! 154,000: Oct. 6....... 135 (3 1 
750,000} 262,200 Dee. 11...... MOS Top. tiust:.. 134 
100,000 51,800 Dec. 11, °89..150 | 3 151 
700,000) 584, Oct. 13...... 16944) 3 183 
300,600} 416; ‘Nov. 17... 5 239 
422,700; _ 438, Nov. 11......205%) 2 q 204 
2,000,000) 2,814,500) April 29.345%4| Dec. 2......290 |Dec.29...... 5 241 
200,000; 318, March 21. ...30244| 5 259 
-| 4,000,000) .452,200| Jan. 21...13734|Nov. 4.....125 |Dec.23...... 1% | 3 145 
NN Ee cist, cs vvaconaccBicayss-scasesdhnr>|cooetues 197 
Leonon0l 900/800 Nov. tii | 164 
ov. 11... 
10, Ae SECRET een, |.” 130 
500, 120,700|Sept.8...130 {March 16. yt. 8.....% 130 (3 124 
s Nat...|. 500) 198, 800}Oct. 28.. .172 — 7....L07 (Oct. 28...... 72 | 3 140 
Seventh Nat....| 300,000 70,000)/Oct. 20...13314| Nov. 18....125 |Nov. 18..... 1% 13 128 
Second Nat...... 900,000 406,200)... eccccefeeneeoescertonges Feb. 6, °89...350 | 5 235 
Shoe & Leather | 
tional....... 569,000} 258,000 Jan. 16..160 |July 8,.... 143 (Dec. 18......158 | 4 151 
Sixth National 290,000 900 Mar. March 4...315 |March 4....315 | 6 276 
a of N. York ee ba Sept. 22. .11444|May 25....100 |Dec.9....... 106 | 3 4 
vad diipe'ys <a , OSS ER A PTET eee ee eee Pie eee (| 
Southern Nat...| 1,000,000) 192/300|Jan. 28. rill 15.....80 |Aug. 5.00.21; 80/3 112 
ird National.| 1,000,000 43,500 Feb. 18..110 eb. 11..... 60 pt. 15..... 10446) ........... 104 
Tr’desm’n’s Nat.| 750,000 yy Mar. 9.;.100 628s... 97 |Sept.5...... 100 | 2 117 
Twelfth Ward..| 200,000) 81,000 Jam. 14..125 [Oct. 21.....125 SS SRS | 141 
Tw'nty-th’d W’d| 100,000 9,000 April 21.100 |May 12....100 |May i2...... | - See 109 
Union Square...| 200,000 Janei4...190 |Sept.1..... 184 |Oct. 29...... . Se 166 
S. National. a A RR ee Serre July 27, °88..210 | 2 q. 208 
estern Nat....| 2,100, 194,200 Nov. 17. .1204)Aug. 12..... 9236) Nov. 30..... 109 
West Side....... 000 353.3 Pe Pre eee Nov. 19, 90.233 | 6 227 








* As per official report: State banks, December 12, 1891; National banks, December 2, 1891. 
+Semi-annual Fifth Avenue, extra dividend, 5 per cent.; City, extra dividend, 5 per cent.; 
Gallatin, extra dividend, 1 per cent.; Columbia, extra dividend, 1 per cent; Continental pays 4 and 


3 per cent—7 per cent. per annum. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 

WE are now fairly launehed inio 1892 
with prospects brilliant enough to satisfy 
any reasonable being. Optimism has 
succeeded pessimism, and confidence, 
always a plant’ of sluggish growth, is 
visibly stronger than for many years. 
There is no question whatever that in busi- 
mess and financial circles a more hopeful 
feeling exists than has been witnessed 
over a very long period, and this, too, in 
spite of discouragements of the departed 
year. Altho the number of failures last 
year was larger than during the year be- 
fore, their aggregate, which is most im- 
portant, did not increase. In fact, the 
average liabilities in each failure in 1891 
were only about $15,000 against $17,000 in 
1890. The Mercantile Agency statistics in- 
dicate that in the South and on the Pacific 
Coast, where low prices for agricultural 
products and excesses in manufacturing 
and real estate operations have caused de- 
pression, the amounts of failures were 

» much heavier than in 1990; this being in 
close accordance with business experience. 





cially in the former. Consequently, it is in 

these latter sections where the sest expec- 

tations prevail, and it is worth more) than 

passing notice that they are so visibly and 
rmly based. 


Nor is it at all unreasonable to antici- 
pate the spreading of this feeling. The 
railroad, iron and coal interests could not 
ali three be in such healthy condition at 
once were not the prior conditions of 
prosperity equally good in general. The 
opinion we have entered a period of 
active business prosperity is universall 
shared by shrewd prognosticators; me § 
unless American sentiment has become 
dulled or sobered by age, an era of active 
and probably excessive speculation is in 
prospect. The possibilities of this are 
strengthened much more than is gener- 
ally appreciated by the better chances of 
international action on the silver ques- 
tion; for the effect, or even a fair pros- 
pect, of restoring silver to its ol ition 
among the nations of the world would 
inevitably prove a powerful stimulus to 
s tion bothat homeand abroad. At 

e same time it is proper not to forget 
Satel pecebet Gavaghs will ales sugaees 

ul second thought will also it 
that whatever advantage we may gain 
this year from the short crops of Europe 
cannot be assured for the next. It is 





In the Eastern, Middle and Western States, 
however, there were large decreases, espe- 


quite possible for the crop situation to be 
at least Bazope 


reversed next year, or is 





not likely to have such a shortage in two 
successive years. Further, poor results 
for crops and business in Europe diminish 
the latter’s capacity for absorbing securi- 
ties; then, too, let it be remembered that 
‘in these times we cannot bank very long 





The f shows the relation he- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


tenders... -37,814, 96,914,100 9 a0 300 


v8 Tue. 000 
Sat sare $133,786,600 $133,306,600 Inc. $480, 





against . 116,354, Inc. 2,727,915 
upon the adversities of others. The only-{-etcess oF te- en ae een 
American Sore 


vance stocks are entitled to 
now are those which are in keeping with 
increased earning powers and improved 
ysical or financial conditions. Any- 
ing beyond this standard will in the end 
retard and not assist the country’s growth. 


General trade is usually dull at this 
period, Still, clearings at the seven lead- 
ing cities last week were over 9 per cent. 
larger than last year, mainly owing to in- 
creased operations on the Stock Exchange 
and the movement of breadstuffs to the 
seaboard. In other respects business has 
been quiet, emphatically quiet. Cotton 
continued declining under increased crop 
estimates, and the visible supply is now 
put at 4,639,000 bales, or 1,100,000 bales 
more than a year ago. The price at Liver- 
pool, which rules the market, was 4 3-16d. 
at the close of 1891, compared with 5 3-16d. 
same day in 1890. A shrinkage of 1id.,or 
20 per cent. in the value of cotton means a 
loss of many millions to the South, not- 
withstanding the heavy crop. This has 
induced more depression than overdoing 
theSouthern iron or manufacturing in- 
terests. Wheat and corn have also de- 
clined under bountiful supplies. Exports, 
however, continue heavy; those of wheat 
being 1,741,000 bushels against 200,000 the 
same week, previous year, and corn 
1,085,000 bushels compared with 232,000 
the year before. Visible supply of grain 
is given at 44,600,000 bushels, against 
34,000,000 a year ago. In the iron trade 
the outlook is better. Orders for 25,000 
tons steel rails were recently placed; also 
several important new contracts for loco- 
motives and cars. Considering that 1891 
was the smallest year of railroad con- 
struction—only 4,000 miles—since 1885,the 
iron trade has held its own remarkably 
well. The production of coal is being 
curtailed owing to mild weather and ac- 
cumulating supplies. The coal companies 


-are, however, in good condition financial- 


ly; and, when the vexed question of per- 
centage is settled, as is hoped for this 
mouth, the outlook for anthracite will 
be more settled. About 43,000,000 tons 
were mined in the United States during 
1891, com with 38,000,000 in 1890. 
The annua! production of bituminous has 
now reached the enormous total of 98,- 
000,000 tons. This speaks volumes for our 
industrial movement. 


On the Stock Exchange the activity 
continued unchecked. Prices have ad- 
vanced until the average of twenty active 
shares is figured at 74, or ten points higher 
than twelve months ago. There is no 
abatement in the bullish temper, save 
what comes from re-actionists and specula- 
tors. Large earnings, large exports, easy 
money and favorable business prospects 
are all irresistible factors on the side of 
higher prices. Add to these increasing 
dividends, increasing gold imports, re- 
newed foreign buying and the January in- 
vestment demand, and no further explana- 
tion of present bueyancy is needed. The 
bear contingent has shown rather more 
boldness, but is evidently not calculating 
on ee ree temporary realiza- 
tions. Eighty-five roads have reported 
earnings for third week of December, 
showing an increase of 7 per cent. 
Atchison, St. Paul, Chesapeake and Ohio, 
Norfolk and Western and a few of the 
Southern roads are still reporting large 
gains; but decreases are becoming more 
numerous lately. The low priced stocks 
were more active, particularly Rich- 
mond Terminal, Union Pacific and 
Omaha. Bonds were on eeelenly good 
demand and strong, ing incomes be- 
ing the most striking feature. The Indus- 
trials were also more active and higher. 
Foreign exchange was firm, owing to de- 
mand for remittances, but easier rates and 
increasing gold imports are anticipated. 
Merchandise imports have been increas- 
ing lately, owing partly to low prices 
abroad and partly to heavy arrivals of 
coffee. The leading drawers of commer- 
cial bills anticipate freer offerings of grain 
bills, which, together with the foreign 
demand for securities, promises continued 
gold imports. 


The money market 1s very easy, call 
loans ruling 24 per cent. on good collateral. 
Time loans were quoted at 8@4 per cent. 
for 30@90 days and 4} for four and five 
months. Of commercial paper the supply 
is limited anddemand good. There wasa 
decrease of $2,200,000 in surplus reserve; 
but this item is still over $6,000,000 in ex- 
cess of last year. The large expansion, 
$9,360,000, in loans was unexplained, 
unless for speculative operations. The 
monetary situation is, altogether, more 
satisfactory than for many months past. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 


last two weeks: 
Loan nn Ain ARE re 
Specie... 932212527 Dec. ' 420,300 


ae Pe 


ments........... _ 17,232,050 19,480,025 Dec. 5 
heen bist sae ENE AR aeests 
BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing January 2d, 1892: 


soto Ige sseneeeees bs! ifn 3 . eesecesecess = 
American Exchange rn Exchange...... 
Central.............00. POURS. scvccctscdetes 1 
Citizens’.. cee BOD PPAR. cc ctvccicccvassees 300 
SEP oak<s vcdscscevecese 





CITY BANK STOCKS. 


The following were the bids for bank 
stocks: 






























































Bid. Rid. 
America, .........+.++5 Ww 
ri } ee 1 
UAW AD 6 ee pe eeeeceee 
teners’ & Drovers’ 
entral National..... bye 
Chase N: mal....... 420 oe 
Chatham...... -- 45 a 
Chemical. 4400 os 
Ci fans -. 16 -» 350 
Cont -» 138 assau 160 
Corn +. 250 w York 230 
Jeposit...... .. 115 . ¥. National Ex.... 130 
River..... +. 150 inth National....... we 
Eleventh Ward. +» 200 i th Ward.... 160 
--2000 |North America....... 160 
it National 250) |Oriental R5 
8’ 8 |Pacific...... 
ith st Park ...+se+ 
Nati Ww eople’s 
Na § henix...... 
yarfield Nat’l......... 400 |Republi: -» 10 
an-American .. 122 |Second National...... 325 
Greenwich. .......... A Seventh National.... 120 
enenaspcasectce | 





RM FS 180 Se andes 
Leather Manufact’rs. 235 





GOVERNMENT BONDS. 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
Rates for actual business were as follows: 
Sixty-days’ sight, 4.814@4.81%; demand, 
4,844@4.848; cables, 4.85@4.854; commer- 


cial, 4.804@4.808. 








FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


....The wheat producers of this country 
paid last year $14,000,000 for binding 
twine. 


....-The North Texas National Bank of 
Dallas, Texas, has declared a semi-annual 
dividend of five per cent. 


...-The United States Mint, of Phila- 
delphia. coined during 1891 over 92,000,000 
pieces, valued at over $13,000,000. There 
were only 1,442 double eagles coined 
against 47,000,000 of cents. All of the 
dies used in 1891 have been destroy ed, and 
mY ner ones will be used for the coinage 
of 1892. 


....The new consolidated Lackawanna 
Iron and Steel works, of Scranton. Penn., 
when in full operation gives employment 
to 5,000 men, and puts in circulation 
$150,000 per month in wages. The com- 
pany operates a small railway system of 
its own, requiring twenty locomotives 
and about 1,000 cars. 


....Messrs. R. G. Dun & Co,, re- 
port that the mercantile failures for the 
year 1891 were 12,273 as against 10.907 in 
1890. Theamount of liabilities is alinest 
the same as the previous year, being $1'+,- 
000,000. The failures in the Southern 
States increased from $27,000,000 in 18980 
to $45.000,000 in 1891, while in the West- 
ern States there was a decline of $2,000,000. 


....J0.H. Watts, of Salt Lake City, sends 
us some very interesting information re- 
garding the natural gas field which has 
recently been developed about fourteen 
miles from that city. The American Nat- 
ural Gas Company have struck a well of 
natural gas which is said to flow more 
than one and one-half million cubic feet a 
day. ‘the Company expects to supply gas 
toSalt Lake City within the coming ninety 
days. 


....The condition of the cotton market 
is most deplorable. The crop this year 
was one of the largest ever raised and 
nearly or quite nine-tenths of it has al- 
ready been sent to market, There are 
large stocks at all of the interior mari ets, 
and also at New York and Liverpool. 
The season was the best ever known for 
gathéring the crop as no rain fell for 
three months. The present price of cot- 
ton does not pay planters for raising it. 


....The ‘‘ Railway Age” contains a re- 
view of the foreclosure sales and receiver- 
ships in 1891. It shows that 21 railway 
properties, with an aggregate mileage of 
3,223 miles and a capitalization of over 
$168,000,000, were sold under foreclosure 
during the year. A summary of fore- 
closure sales for 16 years shows a total of 
498 roads, with a mileage of 53,748 miles 
and a capitalization of $3.033,304,000. 
Receivers were appointed in 1891 for 26 
different companies, representing 2,159 
wiles of railroad and $84,479,000 of capital, 
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....The amount of steal _raile 50°Soun d 
Tepe ao vepeenet eg in 
w Board of trol, 


was: 








....Senator Davis, of Minnesota, has 
introduced a bill for the construction of a 
ship canal around Niagara Falls. The 
Senator expects that in case the pro, jet 
of oe a canal is carried throug’ 


= of deep-water transportation tin 


wego to the dean River will be 
undertaken. With wi gw narrow 
canal between they and Albany a sav- 
ing of twenty-nine hours could be saved 
on a cargo of Western grain sent through 
a ship canal at Niagara and then trans- 
shipped at Oswego for New York and 
Europe. 


...-The National Park Bank is one of 
the leading banks of the city, and has not 
only a very large city custom, but is the 
correspondent of a great many country 
banks scattered all over the United States. 
Its average loans for last week were 
$23,588,300. Its deposits amounted to 
$28, 924, 700, it had legal tenders to the 
amount of "2, 519,900, and specie $6,976,- 
800. Its capital stock is $2,000,000, and 
its surplus and undivided profits amount 
to $2,814,499. The last recorded sale of its 
stock was300. President Wright has cer- 
tainly great reason to be proud of the con- 
Fay and standing of the National Park 


...The year closed with stock prices at 
about the top notch, twenty active stocks 
averaging about 73. 50. The highest of the 
year previously was on the 29th ultimo, 
when the average stood at 73.26. The 
previous high point was September 2ist, 
when the average was 73.21. The move- 
ment of the market from the low point, 
July 30th, to the high point in September 
was about 12 points. The re-action from 
the September rise culminated November 

9th, with the average down to 67.52, a fall 
of Sr aheat six points, or practically half the 
amount of the rise. The recovery from 
the re-action was very slow, the average 
being 70.49 on the 15th of November. 


....Among the securities sold at auction 
on the Real Estate Exchange on the 29th 
ond 30th ults., were the following lots: 
$22,000 Tyler City (Texas) 6 per cent. school bonds, 
redeemable Aug. 1th, 1899, payable Aug. 15th, 
Dh otendamcchedeaheshi bean cal 85 and interest 
$1000 ‘Grand River ‘Coal’ and Coke Co. first 
east, , thirty-year 6 per cent, gold bonds, due 

Ps SSW. ioand W Hal 000000000" vas 
68 shares Home Insurance Co................. 145 
$1,000 New York and Perry Coal and Iron Co. 
first ws tes oad cent. gold bonds, due May, 
) 


per’ cere hetaawaepetekedee ons 

20 shares Suion Trust ns \aieieenaindaced i988 

$16, ‘tonds, due Street Ry. Co. first mort. 5 per cent 
n 

55 shares 


DIVIDENDS. 


The Bowery Savings Bank has declared 
a semi-annual dividend, at the rate of 
four per cent. per annum, on all sums 
from $5 to $3,000, which have been de- 
— three months, payable January 
18th. 

The Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 
has declared interest at the rate of three 
and half per cent. per annum on all sums 
up to $3,000, payable January 18th, 

The Irving Savings Institution has de- 
clared interest at the rate of four per 
cent. per annum onaccounts of $1,000 and 
under; and on the excess of $1,000 and not 
exceeding $3,000, at the rate of three per 
cent. per annum, payable January 18th. 

The New York Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest at the rate of four per cent. 
per annum. 


The North River Savings Bank has de- . 


clared a semi-annual dividend at the rate 
of three and a half per cent. per annum 
onall sums of $5 and upward to $3,000, 
payable January 18th. 


VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 


LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 
Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 
Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 


Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 











CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





United States Trust Company 
of New York, 


Nos, 45 and 47 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$9,750,000. 
sbgcuemay fuel agneieer fs pores 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made ai ay tame end withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
bes whole time may remain witb the estates and 

Executors, administrators, or 
women unacc to 


ustomed transactio: sien 
as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
find this company a y for money. 


JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLISS, Vice-Pres, 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary: 
TRUSTEES: 
WaEELAM LIBBEY, 





WILSON G. HUNT, 
DANIEL D. Lorp, 
SAMUEL — 


Taume Lo W. BAYARD CUTTING, 


CHARLES 8. SMITH 

WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
LEX ANDER E. OR: 
WILLIAM H. Macy. Jr., 
Wa. D. SLO 
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ANSON PHELPS ES, |GUSTAV H. ScH 
GEO. HENRY WARREN, NK LYMAN. Brooklyn, 
GEORGE BLIss, \GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
Wa. WALDORF ASTO 
LETTERS 
” OF INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 





BROWN BROTHERS & LO» 
BANKERS, NO. 59 WALL STREET, 


New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co., 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, - - 82,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - - 500,000 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING AND 
TRUST COMPANY BUSINESS, AND SOLICITS 
THE ACCOUNTS OF CORPORATIONS, FIRMS 
AND INDIVIDUALS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


EDWIN PACKARD, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 

GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 

HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec, 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secrctary. 
DIRECTORS. 

Augustus D. Juillard, 

Richard A. McCurdy, 

Edwin Packard, 

Henry H. Rogers, 

Henry W. Smith, 

H. McK. Twombly, 

Frederic W. Vanderbilt, 

Charles R. Henderson, William C. Whitney, 

Adrian Iselin, Jr., J. Hood Wright. 


B. FP. PITMAN, 


Chadron, te ae 
Has for sale ® limited number of first mortgage loans 
ll improved tarms. Loans ranging in J 
to $500, about one-third of what 


a 
the same class of security. Loans confined to two 
counties and are ® personally examined and cared for. 
AD upon request. Correspond- 


Samuel D. Babcock, 
Frederic Cromwell, 
Josiah HM. Fiske, 

Walter R. Gillette, 
Robert Goelet, 

George Griswold Haven, 
Oliver Harriman, 











8% Net on small investments. Investment Share 
OCertificates sold on installments. The Prune 
jo —~ of Oregon the otentiee of Fruit 

OPS AND BANKS 


t 
E FARM Trust & LOAN JOURN.CO., ew Prospectus 


The North Texas National Bank. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
SURPLUS, $200,000. 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $100,000. 
LARGEST NATIONAL BANK IN TEXAS. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 
B. BLANKENSHIP, President. 
HENRY EXALL, Vice-Pres't. 


J. B. OLDHAM, Cashier. 
Cc. R. BUDDY, Ass’t Cashier. 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 


The black land belt of North Texas, the richest in 
the Southwest. e commercial and railroad 
centre of this great district. We can loa 
here on farm or city Property with the utmost 
at 8 per cent. net, an 

reterennes as to our y ods. 
na invise correspondence, and will gladly furnish 
Aub land values throughout Texas are increasing 


steadil 
a FIELD & SCURRY, 
The North Senin’ National Bank Bdg., Dallas, Texas. 


SALT LAKE CITY. 











desirable lots at low prices on easy terms. C 
= AL? A oes ACE ADDITION from $375 to $600, 
n eas 
3. H. WATTS, Ne. 15. West 2d South St., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Arthur C.Gehr. Established 1853. Est. Sam’l Gehr. 


ARTHUR C. CEHR & CO., 


SUCCESSORS TO 
SAMUEL GEHR & SON, 


114 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Real Estate Loans and Investments. 


“THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST.” 


PROVIDENT LOAN TRUST CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MO., 
Ss. W. PIERCE, President, 
offers choice 6 per cent gndt Mt rpc. -~- ~yy A 
limited amount = _ Capi tal "Stock, pe 
cent., can 100 pe 
admitted to New Yor by Phe ‘State pezannte Depart- 
ment. Write or Zorther information to Company, or 
4 BS. I T, ti CO., Eastern Agents, 
57 and ‘Sat William Street, New York. 


DULUTH'S FUTURE. 
The farmers nnesota and t - fo < qners will re- 
—~ a 200,000,000 1 














alize from $150, 
Duluth is the ou ioe for these 
—— —— for all - ~ x much 
commerce is lerger than many cit- 
jes ‘of 150, 00 inhabitants and both ts commerce and 
manufacturing is rapid buy Duluth 
property now is like buy: cago real estate 25 
90. Loans eg 7 and 8 per cent. carefully placed. 
Write particula: 
. E. LOVETT . & CO., DULUTH, MINN. 


RB 
gor* Ce, 
+" TRUST co. ? 


234 FIFTH AVE., cor. 27TH ST., N. Y. 








anch | ofice, ny Wall St: an 3 Nassau St. 
CXPUTA Land SURPLUS.. 000,000 00 
DESIGNATED REGAL DEPOSITORY 


Interest allowed on deposits. Checks “ through 


A Estates, and 
as Guardian, Receiver, Registrar, ue and vi 
panes Agent for States, etc., railroads and corpora- 


SOHN P. TOWNSEND, President, 
CHARLES T. BARNEY Vice:Presiden nt, 
OSEPH T. BROWN 2a Vice-President, 
FRED’K L, ELDRIDGE Secre 
HENRY TOWNSEND, Ass’t Secretary 


DENV ER 
Real E state | Land within five miles 


from the center of Denver 
is cheaper than land the same distance from the cen- 
ter of any city of its size and importance in America. 
Eve ho hased Real Estate of us 





in. from three 
Maps and fall information turnished 


THE Cl CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 

VAN LAW & GALLUP, 

Mor tgages, Investment Securities, Real Estate 
DENVER; COLORADO, 








ence licited 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


We have a pe for the invéstment of money i 
large or small sums that will cemmend itself to all 
who desire a safe investment with ro! 

good name and stability of Po d, Oregon, 
will guarantee you in making an investment here. 
pectus will be sent oo apolicaiian,: with full 
details an and references. Ad 
T. A. WOOD REAL EGrarE COMPANY, 
Portland. Oregen 


THE CITY OF SUPERIOR 


is the most poialy owing city in the Northwest. It 
has now 20,000 ation, and will 2. all Pong 
have from 75,000 to 1 in.18%. Over 
provements in 1890, 1 including 1, -¥ validates, we aioe 
of water-mains and 10 pin 'wice the 
improvements for 1891. 
Wm. M. NICH OLS. Real Estate, 
S820 Tower Avenue, West Superior, Wis. 


THOMAS LYMAN, 
REAL ESTATE. 


DOWNER B'S GROVE Eee VENS- 


A LTE 
Pe 1 Chamber ot Commerce ag, 
8. E. Cor, La Salle and Washington Streets, Ch 


MANHATTAN TRUST -SOMPANY, 


Wall and Nassau Streets, New York. 
$1,000,000 




















ohperal, » « - ¢°< 
A Legal Deposi for Court and Trust Funds and 
” enon enera 1 Deposits. - 


Franeqges a General Benking Ductupe. 
wes Interest on Balan 
Transfer “Agent t, zoutetrar ana “Trustee 
nder Mortgages. 

This Company 0 offers to executors and trustees of 
estates and to religious and benevolent institutions ex- 
ceptional facilities for the transaction of their business. 

DIRECTORS—1891. 

Francis Ormond French, President, New York; R. 
J. Cross, of Messrs. Morton, Bliss & Co., New York; He 
L. Higginson, of Messrs. Lie, Higginson & Co., Boston; 
August Belmont, of Messrs. August Belmont & Co. vd New 


York; E. a Rando! h, Pres. Continental Nat. Bank, 
New York; 3 Baldwin, New York; Charles F. Tag, 
of Chas. F. Tags & Son, Ne’ Ol . W. Cannon, Pres. 
Chase Nat. Beak. New York; John .Ford, New Yerk; 

. J. Coolie Pres. Old Colony Trust Co., Boston; 
James O. Sfeidon, New York; A. 8S. Rosenbaum, of 
Messrs. A. . Rosenbaum & Co., New hing Samuel R. 
Shipley, Pres. Provident n & Philadel- 

hia; T.W ton, Pres. Messrs. R. T. Wilson & ite Fe 


Fact’ & Co. ee John I. Waterbury, 


Preaiens New Y: 
F. FRENCH, President. J. 1. WATERBURY, 
Vice-President, A. T. FRENOH, Secretary and Treas- 

we, JOHN L. CADWALADBER, Cownsel. STRONG 
& CADWALADER, Attorneys. 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON KEARNEY! 


“THE MIDWAY CITY.’ 

1733 Miles from Beston. 

1733 Miles from San Francisco. 
Population in 1873—15. In 1890—9,000. 

Advantages: 

Thirteen Churches, Three Railroads, 
as, Terephones, 
soro,oo) Cotton MIL, County Seat. 

0 
2 000,000 1 — expended i in pu ublie it improve- 
r quits Sering past tw yepasainer KEARNEY asa place of 
Bi, business and investment, address 
The Kearney Land and Investment Co. 


KEARNEY. NEBRASKA. 


0 NET FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS, 
Absolutely secure. Interest 
70% able semi-annually by draft on Now 
York. Personal attention given to all 
Address 





Good Schoo! 
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Highest references. 
PRANK J. HAMILTON. Fairhaven, Wash. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. ; 
ene “Lv, One” 
MERCANTILE STATIONER, 
ACCOUNT BOOK MAN’P’R, 
STEAM POWER PRINTER, 
LITHOGRAPHER 
Supplies Business Firms Corporations, 
fre~ with every variety of work in above 


‘Complete outfits of first-class Station- 
ery for new offices immediately delivered, 








1 Wihhom. Strect| 


(Hanover Square N. Y.) 


FAIRHAVEN, 


THE TOWN OF 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 

AND THE 
FUTUREGREAT CITY OF PUGET SOUND 
Is destined to be a great manufacturing and commer- 

cial center, because it has: 

The largest and safest harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The greatest area oi adjacent agricultural land. 
The most magnificent forests of timber in the world. 
The finest natural town site and water front. 
Immense veins of the best coal in the West. 
Mountains of first-class iron ore. ; 
Extensive quarries of blue sandstone for building 

purpose s. 

Valuable information concerning the future me- 
tropolis of the Pacific Northwest can be obtained by 
addressin; 

FA RHAVEE LAND CO 
Fairhaven, Wash. 


AGOMAT:/1uveuLcetes 


Money invested in 


MPANY, 





Loans a! 
Real Estate. Satis fa onan ranted. 
References: Merchants Nation al Bank, Taeoma. 
COTTAGE HOME BUILDING CO., Wm. P. Pp. Pyfer, See’y. 





507, To 5007, 


» net — ee ae serene of profits from Inv est- 
pm “te 8 te 4 
Corner Lots $125; Inside Lots $100. 


$5.00 at Time of Purchase and $5.00 


per month until full amount has been paid buys a lot i® 


HYDE PARK, Minnesota, 


An Addition to Minneapolis, 
0——THE LARGEST CITY IN THE NORTHWEST.——o 


ALL TITLES are Guaranteed to be PERFECT. 


MINNEAPOLIS oreo power. "Pious produc- 














aes barrels of flour per year; 128 miles of Electric 
Street way one Jobbing trade, 8200,000,000; has 
SN rs; 164Churches; 52 School Houses; Taxes 


nave never ‘been above 20 mills. 


re perty is daily increasing im value. 
ew industries are rapidly 


tering 
in this locality. The direction of building in Migineapolis 
is ards t subu d before agreat while this 


favored locality will be rt of the m facturin 
center of Minneapolis. = - s - 


——THIS IS THE ONE—— 


GREAT OPPORTUNITY S&F LIFE TIME. 


Maybe you were‘ NOT IN IT” Yhieago or Duluth, 
but you now have another cpperteaita equally as good 
if not better. 


Not more than two lots sold to any ome person. 
Buy at once, and select your lot, " Remember only 


is asked as first payment and $5.00 
ly for balance. 


i Full pertiouisr. sent on application. 
tioned references give 
CHAS. E. ‘STEPHENSON. 
22 South Third Street, Miryeapolis, Minnesota. 
- ‘TEXAS INVESTMENTS. _ 
We haye loaned 


mont 
Unques- 






enty-two 
splendid biack 
land farms. All 
these lands are 
rapidly rising. We can sell yeu the choice of these 
lands netting you a profit of 40 per cent, in ore x 
Texas is the on prope State in the American 
Union. We can sell you county and municipal bonds 
netting you 6 per cent. and absolutely secured by the 
cast-iron b Prov: isions of our State Constitution. 


NORTHWEST INVESTMENTS. 


Mines, Timber and Mortgages bought and sold: Send 
for circular to 


PHILIP S. BATES, 
42 Stark St., Portland; Oregon. 
Bank references all ¢ over United Sta tes, 








enjoying greater r prosperity 

-*. any city in the Union, and 

will continue at the head of the 

procession, owing to her supe- 

rior resources. Not i aainert city in the world can 
offer such inducements to home seekerg and investors. 


Write ed full particulars and a copy of our Souvenir 


of Helen: 
THE WI?HERBEE- ANDREW !INVESTMENT CO., 


. 4 and 5 Gold Block, Helena, Montana. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, TOWA. 


Cungbenh lk oe ccttee 10005 tagsecdse noes $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. 200,060 00 
The Debentures issued by this Company are recog- 
nized by investors seexing perfect security instead of 
high rate of interest as among the safest investments 
oifered to the public. 
Refers to 
Messrs. Hiram Dewing & Son, New York — 
Messrs. Morton, Bliss & Co., New York Cit; 
Geo. G. Williams, ia. of the C hemica! National 
a x New York Cit: 
yh Esq., < the, National Safe Deposit Com- 
pe hg Cc ee 
F. A. Smith No. 45 Milk St., Boston, M 


‘Also the Savings Banks and ‘Investors throughout 
the East. Correspondence solicited. 


HN M. OW ENS, President. 
” . A. COFFIN. Treasurer. 


"NATIONAL BANK STOCK. 


Stock of the new Columbia National Bank, of Tac 
ma, Washington, for sale. Send for particulars to 


HERBERT B,. CHURCH, 


53 Congress Street, Boston, Mass., or 
The WEMTERK TRUAT OO... Tacama.Wach 


AGUMA Meal). Clic] bu yesbiieats uaa 
T residents wy anes ah sent.can be real: a 


SE helene Lots from $100 and acreage froma! 

















for 16 p<? 
ePcaide the count; aot 

Sy SAO 
Write &. F. Ruzsell & Co. Tasema. Warr 





FOR SALE--6 and 7 PER CENT. FIRST MORTCACES on 


CHICAGO REAL ESTATE 


ROSE QUINLAN & 00. Mortgage Bankers, 72 Dearkcrn Street QHIOAGO ILL, 
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THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Paid-Up Capital. . .. . . . . $600,000 
cent. Debentures, secured by 
Pa the Union Trust 
Com, a © 7 New York. Amount of issue 
lim Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
permitted by law to invest 





EDINBURGH: PRINGLE, DALLAS & Co., W. 
MLONDON: “Hove 
LON OUCH & PARKHOUSE, 7 Queen Vic- 


TEXAS A og So AND, INVESTMENTS 


erlience. 


New York City : poe te cad pun agg o 
New: Watson ‘Lang, Agents, Bank o 
Mon: : Tt ird National Bank. 

San Antonio Texas: Lockwood National Bank; San 
‘Antonio National Bank. 

Edin h, Scotland: ee See Mort- 


‘ompany, Limi’ 
rer fatormation’ write to 
E. B. 





273 Commerce Street, San Antonia, Texas. 


G« Mortgage Investments 7 1-2% 
Oregon ar and Washington. 


per cent., 
bath prin Len aeute ye a erest payable in in Gold 
FI ce ORTG. NS made on carefully se- 
lected Ci 
vestors’ iercets 
tan ray! esye™ exchange. Particulars and 





ote al Agents 
Portland wee Baek Bdg., Portland, Or. 


UARANTEED! 


Tiret Mortgage Loans Bearing Lib- 


tee both finn dk ig ~ eg 

2 guaran rinc’ an rest 
a made on aur: real estate yearly 
——s in value on a conservative basis, 
and only after personal ———. by us. 

Tasepens ok in New 3 York Exchange. We invite 
ery Mt ae velerenean. PUGET 
COMA xk OAN and BANKING 
nv? A Paid vp Capital, $125,000.) 

New Whatcom, Washington, 


$3.00 wesides Dividenas. 1.00 


BIG PROFIT is made in \ Mining by buying as 











near the bo ee ie, con- 
siatentiy NOR me mm A F tame 3. the benefit of the 
ADV. es_a_handso interest on your 


meeey 7 te 
SS in the way to make $3.00 for every 
‘eren 


si.0 Best bank refe: 
BUCK, 17 Tabor Bleck, Denver, Col. 


Masabi and Vermilion Iron Ranges. 

Mines, Mining Stocks and Iron Lands 
: forsale. OptionsSecured. Leases made, 
etc. 





Send for Paustratea Circular. 


FRANK I. TEDFORD, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


TACOM INVESTM ENTS 


GUARANTEED 8 p.c. 
net on all moneys sent us for investment in real 
estate in the thriving city of TACOMA, WASH. 
besides we send you one-hajf the profits, S$ and 16 
r cent. net on mortgage loans first-class security. 
rite for information. Best_references given. Ad- 
dress, Manning, Bogle & Hays, Tacoma, Wash. 


L. R. GIDDINCS, 


MORTGAG* BANKER, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

@ Per Cent. Mortgages on Improved Chicago 
Property For Sale a& par and accrued interest. Se- 
curities worth doubie the amount loaned thereon. 
Correspondence solicited. 


DEN PA. 
ot Western it AMKS AMONG THE FIRST 


oans. Itis no accel necessary for Eekern Secu 
me — oi pa Rap on ~_ safety. 


THE | Wigns ii ‘BAILEY. V iVESTMENT COMPANY, 


References: THe eeeeuithans. People's Savings 
and Deposit Bank, Denver. 


F. C. AMBRIDGE, 
Investments and Mortgage Loans. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 
LONDON and SAN FRANCISCO. 
Reference—Tacom 


AARON B, MEAD. ALBERT L. COE. 


MEAD & COE, 


(Established 1867.) 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 


No. 149 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 


INVESTMENTS 12, 2=4t Estate 


carefully made. 
10 AN S$ negotiated, secured by first lien 
on Real Estate, without expense 
to lender. 
Correspondence invited. 


WE PAY 6% INTERES) 


Upon Deposits For {2 Months. 
- “PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN 


GOLD! 


L THE UNION BANKING COMPARY, 


R.P. KARHART, Pres. W. V. SPeNcER, Cashier 
120 and 122 Washington Street, 
PORTLAND, OF! OREGON. 


EASTERN DEPOSITS ~- siaamea 
IN EXCHANC™ AT PAR. 


























A 
THE CENTRAL ¥ Peel, 


OF THE CITY 

‘DIVIDEND. 

Pua scram 8 AL. DIVIDEND.— 
The Directors of 


ve 

pin ¢ "GENT, EY out of ay 

past six months, payable on i after Satu , Jan- 

“The transt transfer, books, will be closed trom 3 P: » De- 

un 
mel pe EDW’D SK on « Cashier. 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 
New YORK, December 2th, 1891. i 
SIXTY-SIXTH DIVIDEND. 

The Directors of this bank have declared a semi- 
annual dividend of Four (4) Per Cent, payable January 
4th, 1892, to which date, from 31st inst., transfer books 
will be closed. ALFRED H. TIMPSON. Cashier. 








THE FOURTH XOR NEW YOIK. OF THE CITY 


ek nK, December 22d, 1891. 
HE BOARD O DiRRCnote have minis day de- 
ult clared a ayy ng vee of 2, 1 ana one- 
r cen! able on and Januar 
The wansta Pbeo will remain 4 til that date. 


closed 1 
CHAS. H. PAT’ eesON, Cashier. 





THE IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK} 
or bab 3 A YORK 


NE December 24th, 1891. 5 
A DIVIDEND OF TEN x PER CENT. OUT OF THis 
earnings of the last six months has to-day been 
declared by this bank, payable on the 2d day of Jan- 
uary next. The transfer books will ann closed ead 
that date. EDWARD TOWN SEND, 





IRVING NATIONAL BANK. 
NEW YORK, Decem' £ Fin, 
HE BOARD OF “DIECTORS OF THIS BANK 
day declared divi 
cent. yable on and after ‘Januar 2d, 1892, — 
which date the a, books w: er conan clk 





EATBER MANUFACTURERS: NATIONAL 
af Sees 29 WALL ST.—NEW YORK, December 


ONE Hoserep ATP. SEVENTEENTH 
A Dividend ib og by PER CENT., free from tax, on 


stockholders on and after the - aay anuary, . 
The transfer books will re closed until that 
date. Is. "AAC H. WALKER, Cashier. 





THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, 
NEW YORK, December 22d, 1891. 
IVIDEND. 

The Directors of this bank have this day de- 
clared a dividend of THREE PER CENT., free o 
tax, payable on and after January 2d, 1892. 

The transfer books will be closed until that date. 
F. B. SCHENCK, Cashier, 





THE NATIONAL Beuy OF THE REPUBLIC. 


EW 1K, December 22d, 1891. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THis DaY 
deciared a dividend of Four (4) Per Cent., free of 
tax, payable on and after Jai anuary 2d, 1892, antl which 
date the transfer books will be c: 
E. i. PULLEN, Cashier. 


| ATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK, 
y¥ ber 23d, 1891.—Th 





this day dec i 
dend of FUUR (4) PER CENT., payable on and after 
January 2d, 1892. The transfer ks will remain 


closed until that date. 
Z WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 





THE NATIONAL Linea! BANK OF NEW YORK, 


EW_YORK, December 18th, 
or ° BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE’ THIS DAY 
eclared a 3< aiApaeel Dividend of FIVE PER 


CENT: upon the stock of payable, free of 
tax, on and after January he transfer books 


2d, 1892. 
will be closed from the 3th inst. until January 20. 
GEORGE 8. HICHOK, Cashier. 


THE Ly OF AMERICA, 
w Yo December 22d, 1891. 
MFVHE BOARD oF DIRECTORS HAVE THIs DA 
~ lared asemi-annual dividend of four (4) per 
, payable January 2d, 1892. 
othe transfer books will remain closed until Janu- 
ary 5th, 1392. DALLAS B. PRATT, Cashier. 








MOUNT Morris BANK, 
125TH ce a PARK AVENU: 


NE K, December Dad, 1891. 
HE DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY DECLARED 


a semi-annual dividend of three per cent. paya- 
bile on and after ee 4 ry 2d, 1 


‘os. W. ROBINSON, Cashier. 


BOWERY SAVINGS BANK, 


NEw YorK, December 14th, 1891. 

A semi-annual dividend at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. PER ANNUM will be 
allowed and credited to depositors on all 
sums of Five Dollars and upward, and not 
exceeding Three Thousand Dollars, which 
shall have been deposited at least three 
months on the first day of January next, 
and will be payable on or after Monday, 
January 18th, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the bylaws. 

BY ORDER OF THE TRUSTEES. 


EDWARD WOOD, President. 
ROBERT LEONARD, Secretary. 


EMIGRANT 
Industrial Savings Bank, 


51 Chambers Street, New York. 
New York, December 3ist, 1891. 

DIVIDEND.—The Trustees of this Bank 
have ordered that interest be paid to De- 
positors entitled thereto for the six months 
ending this date, at the rate of Three and 
One-Half per cent. per annum, on all sums 
up to the limit of Three Thousand Dollars 
($3,000). 

Interest will be credited under date of 
January ist, and will be payable on and 
after Monday, January 18th, 1892. 

JAMES OLWELL, President. 

DAVID LEDWITH, Comptroller. 














DIVIDENDS. 


ge BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B. A.—New 
Yor«K, December 22d, 1891—The Board of Di- 
rectors have this day declared a dividend of FIVE 
PER CENT, free from tax, payable on and after 
January 2d, 1892. 

The transfer books will be closed until January 4th, 
1992, E. 8. MASON, Cashier. 








IRVING SAviNes INST J ° 
het ORK TE UTION 


The of this o 
— on, all sums nanan ar ae in 
Se Decem! e rate 

of FOUR ey = 
be THREE PERCE pa hy yy 


on. the 
Monday in uary next. 
or betore Ja ee Ac oh he 4 wy 





©. D. HEA President. 
W. H. BUXTON, Reweeaty, _ 





. 
LUTAN, SAVINGS BANK. 
ye Py [DEND 


NTEREST FOR © THE EEE ENDING Di G DE- 
] pn oa HA of THREE AND 


NESHALF PER CENT, Pin ANNUM be cred- 
ited to entitled thereto a oie the by-laws 
of the bank, Interest payable Wednesday, January 


MONEY DEPOSITED on or before January 9th will 
draw interest from Jan 


8. Ww. SNEDEN, President. 
G. N. CONKLIN, Secretary. 


EW YORK SAVINGS BANK, 

8TH AVENUE, CORNER MTH STREET. 
The Trustees have ordered that the interest to be 
credited to de, yennary let, shall be at the 

rate of POUR PEN TEPHEN W. JONES, President. 

ent. 

FRED’K MUGHSON Treasurer. 

WILLIAM FELSINGER, Secretary. 


eee ae | RIVER Gavines BANK, t 
RNER 8TH AV. AND 34TH ST. 


The gab D BEMICANNUAL Sitar ¥ 
the Fey) six months, AS semi-annual in terest dividend 


cent. per 
mn all sums of $5 and wu “upward. to the limit of $3, 000, 
payadic. to es entitled thereto on and after 


ILLIAM B. a President. 
WILLIAM B. KRUG, Secreta: 


LAKE SHORE AND anigHIGaAN SOUTHERN 
TREASURER’S Onvsce, GRAND CENTRAL aa 


w YORK, Docmaber 22 189) 
HE BOARD ory DIRKCTORS OF 











ne 
P.M. on Thursday, the 3ist inst., at’ which time the 


boo! Closed, to be reo; reopened on the 
morning of TUESDAY, the 2d of Feb next. 


E. D. WORCESTER, urer. 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO., 
NeEw YORK, December 9th, 1891. 
DIVIDEND NO. 93. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company, from the net 
earnings of the three months ending December 31st 
inst., payable at the office of the Treasurer on and 


after the 15th day of J: wtf next, to the stockholders 
of record at the cl the transfer book on the 2ist 





day of December ins 
‘The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of my | 21st inst., and reopened on the 


R H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


ELECTIONS. 


NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND poorene BANK, { 








w YORK, Decem 
HE ANNUAL, EL ECTION FOR DIRECTORS: oO 


this Bank will be held at the banking-house, No. 
124 Bowery, on TUESDAY, January 12th, between 
the hours of 12 M. and 1 P.M 
“wo. H. CHASE, Cashier. 


fg\HE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 
OF os EW YORK.—N mber 8t! 





1891.—The 

will be held at the banking- pone, SS Beeadway, on 

Tuesday, January , 1892. Polls o from 12 M. » 

1P.M. EDW’D SKIL LIN, Cashier. 

C December NATIONAL Bax, NEW YORE, 
ber % annual el el Ate eet Di- 





WM. J. QUINLAN, JR., Cashier. 


HE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK, December 12th, 1891.—The an- 
nual mee: of the stockholders of this bank ~~ the 
— of Directors will be bell at the banking-house 
m Tuesday, the 12th par of January, 1892, between 
the hours of 12M. and 1 PM 
CHAS. H. . PATTERSON, Cashier. 








GARFIELD NATIONAL BANK, 
‘Cor. SIXTH Avanos AND 23D STREET, 


NEW _ YORK, December a i. 
x Apaal ELECTION FOR DIRECTORS OF 
is Bank, be held th 





THE IMPORTERS’ AND be NATIONAL 
Be ath OF NEW YORK, 


NEW December 1891. 
aa ANNUAL "ELECTION FOR DIRECTORS OF 
this Bank will be held at its banking-rooms, cor- 


ner of ag fl an ao Street, tt aay BS 
January 12th, The poll will be open 
tol P.M. WAKD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 





RVING NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK.—THE 
Annual Election for Directors of this bank, will 
be held at the banking-house, mane ype January 
12th, , between the hours of 12 d1P.M. 
 SOUPER, Cashier. 


BATaEe tlio 4 ye 





banking-rooms on Tuesday, 
January 12th, 1892, from 12 M. to 1 P.M. 
ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier. 
THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK, 


r , 
7 ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STOCKHOLD- 
ers of this bank for the election of directors for 





12M 
BORGES. HICKORS Cashier. 
THE wamonet Ag 3-3 1 Teeed THE RERURLIC, } 
NE mber 12th, 1891 
HE ANNUAL ELECTION FOR DIRECTORS OF 
bank will be bh at the banking-house, on 
TUESDAY, ay 4 12th, proximo, ween the 


hours of 1 A.M. an 
¥. H. PULLEN, Cashier. 








THE Gappra Saye Be DEPosit Co., 
ASON 
23D STREET AND SIXTH AVE, New YorK. 
HE ANNUAL MEETING OF STOCKHOLDERS 
for election of Trustees of this company, will be 
held at the office of this company on TUESDAY, Jan- 
uary 12th, 1892, from we to 11 A.M. 
. E. CONOVER, Secretary. 


MouNT — BANK. a 





125TH —_ — app PARK AVENUE. 
RK, December J 
Trae ANNUAL L ELECTION OF DIREOTOMS OF 
ouse, 
225th Street my Fy Park Avenue, Thursday, January 


Tth, 1892, between me! pears of 3and 4 P.M. 
THOS. W. ROBINSON, Cashier. 


LEGAL NOTICE. 


OFFICE oF TH 
CONSOLIDATED FIREWORKS Co. OF AMERICA, 
Nos. 9 & ark Place. 











of New York, on Monday, J : 
on , Janu- 
ig, at 12 0 a 
fe “shosed on January 4th 
b: STE STREET, Secretary. 





Wi 
ie ater for Bright’s Dison, stone jp ip 








NOT BE DECEIVED 
with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron 
off. The Rising Sun =e Pol 
liant, Odorless, Durable, and the con- 
sumer pays for no wg or glass 
with every pu 














Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


ALTHO holiday influences have again 
been noticeable during the past week 
business has turned out larger than ex- 
pected. The demand for bleached cot- 
tons at first hands, stimulated by the late 
reduction in prices, showed considerable 
expansion, and some extensive orders were 
received by agents for leading brands. 
The shirt manufacturing trade was 
again chiefly responsible for these, as out- 
side of a few of the largest houses the job- 
bing trade continues backward in making 
its spring purchases. Itis quite possible 
that those who have deferred their buying 
operations may not do quite so well as if 
they had put them through during the 
past two weeks. Several of the most 
prominent makes of bleached shirtings 
have beenso freely placed under contract 
that the mills are assured for some months 
ahead and have again revised their prices, 
this time in an upward direction. Among 
these are such well-known shirtings as 
Wamsutta, Fruit of the Loom, Lonsdale 
and Masonville. Stocks of other makes 
are reported in handy compass and prices 
firm. In brown sheetings a good business 
has been reported, also helped by lower 
prices, in some instances made to clear off 
accumulation, and, this being accom- 

lished, old rates have been restored. 
lored cottons, such as denims, ticks, 
cheviots, cottonades, etc., are in good 
shape, the a while not active being 
large —_— to prevent stocks from in- 
creasing. The export demand has shown 
some improvement of late, but is still far 
from brisk either for Asiatic or South 
American markets. In new spring 
in printed fabrics good deliveries have 


been made by agents, but in ginghams 
business has been indifferent. 








READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


THE communications we have received 
during the last week from our subscribers 
have been of the most satisfactory char- 
acter, containing asthey have very large 
numbers of new subscribers, with renewals 
from a large majority of our old friends. 

Old subscribers can reduce the cost of 
their subscriptions by sending us the names 
of new subscribers in accordance with terms 
given in our club rates. If it is net 
convenient to send new subscribers, we 
suggest the desirability of renewing for 
from two to five years and obtain the benefit 
of our club rates. We ange apne request 
old subscribers to make their remittances 
direct to us and thus avoid delay and possi- 
ble loss of numbers of the paper. The club 
rates given herewith are very liberal and 
are being taken advantage of by a large 
proportion of our subscribers. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three months.....$ 75| Six months........$ 
Four months...... 1! One year........... 


CLUB RATES. 

Two years to one subscriber. 
One vear each to two subscribe 
Three years to one subscriber.. 
Three subscribers one year each 
four years to one subscriber. . 
Four subscribers one yeareach. 
Five years to one subscriber. . 
Five subscribers one year Pe Aatescseesate 

In clubs of Five or More, $2.00each. Single 

pies 10 cents. 

“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cente. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 


CLUBBING LIST FOR 1892. 

Our clubbing list with other magazines 
and ——— for 1892 is ready, and we 
shail be to send it to any one who asks 
for it. e can furnish almost any other 
paper or m ine at a reduction from the 
regular published price. 





om 
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Messrs. H. O'NEILL & CoMPANY, of Sixth Avenue, 


20th and 2ist Streets, announce in our our columns 
annual 


a kins and 
in ane ot Bpenagsete. esers. H. O’Neill & Com- 
Buyers, telinble character of iter. 




















THEFINDEPENDENT. 





(97) 97 














ave BRECHAM’s Pria’e really th the biesitiodl — 
v. 





|, RELIABLE SEEDS. 


1892 will to an will ask 
for it, It contains valuab! 2 fe Information to every one 


In these days when food adulte ration is so 

it is a comfort to find an article for the table that is 

feliatsle, Walter Baker & Co.’s Breakfast 

Cocoa this class. "ee alkaties or other 

chemicals are used in its manufacture; it is absolute- 

¥ pare and it is soluble. It forms, moreover ade- 
c’ 





inj eff that th verages sometimes pro- 

di it py 4 : Re yy a ny 4 
manufactures of the house o r r 

pave, for more’ ears, had'the high: 


one hun zones, 
est reputation for purity and excellence. 
Pg for VAN HO UTEN’S COCOA—take no other.— 








INVESTMENTS. 


On the first of January, 1392, not less than one hun- 
dred millions of dollars was disbursed in the cities of 





en! 

We have several advertisers in our financial de’ 

ment located at Des Moines, ont we believe it will be 
to the interest of our readers Ra ns tam d with them 

ft they wish to make safe oo paying investments. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


FP eared sierye OF MISSIONS. 


E annual meeti: he Woman’s Board of 
windone = old ¢ ~* ‘Contra! Church, Brooklyn 











N, Y., Rev. arenes, pastor, January 13th an 

14 1892. Sessions at 10 A.M. and 2 = fer hy 4 
Jan 13th. A presses are 

M Hayes Ward, Mrs. 


Susan es FN. Pelonbet, Mrs. E. 

." Mantgomery. Mrs. Jose; roy Cc. Good - 
Mrs. Grace Gilberth ale. t the Rev. R. 8. Storrs, 

D. the Rev. A. J. F. Behren D.D., and others; 
number of missionaries. A business 
delegates will be held Tuesday, January 
ments have bee’ fare 


ABBIE B. CHILD, Home Secretary. 
1 Congregational Boose, Boston, December 30th 1891 


ae 
Constable AS Co 


LINENS. 
Spring Sale 


BARNSLEY SHEETINGS, 
HUCK TOWELS, 
TOWELLINGS, 


1,500 Damask Table Cloths. 


Particular attention is called to this 
lot of CLOTHS. The purchase was.made 
from ERSKINE BEVERIDGE, the BEL- 
FAST LINEN CO. and WILLIAM LID- 
DELL & CO. previous to the passage of 
the McKinley Tariff Act, and the Cloths 
will be offered at prices impossible to be 
repeated. 


4-4 Irish Linens, 
Pillow Linens, 
Housekeeping Goods, 


QUILTS, 
Blankets and F'lannels. 


Sroadwoay LK 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 








“THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME FOR IN- 
~<TEMPERATE MEN, adh 75 Madison Avenue, corner 
Street. Men adi to alcohol, opium, mor- 

e, and other vi Ww ere find a 
yoore™ ed for their treat- 
report. Just 


mail for ay ruccensfu, isbors 

Torna a, <Atate 

ares tera 2a Flexible Wire 
GS Oe,, Beaver Palle ver 





ae 





O’NEILL’S, 
6th AVEH., 20th TO 21st ST., N. Y. 
OUR ANNUAL SALE OF 


| Mall 


Fe Mosiin Under 





BEGINS TO-DAY. 


‘COMPARE PRICES | AND VALUES. || 


DRAWERS. 


[ i [ —1,000 dozen Muslin 
0 '] Drawers, tucks and 
embroidered Ruffles, 


29c. value 50c. 
—500 dozen fine Mus- 


| tot 2: lin Cambric or Lawn 


Drawers, trimmed with Hamburg em- 
broidery or lace, 


49c, worth 75c. 


CHEMISES. 


[ { 3 —1,000 lozen Chemises, 
0 1 good muslin, tucked 


yoke and finished with Ruffle, 


29c. value 49c. 


[ f —500 dozen Muslin 
0 Chemises, embroider- 
ed and tucked yoke, 


39c. value 69c, 
L I h —750 dozen of fine Mus. 
0 7 lin or Cambric, entire 


yoke of Platte Val., Torchon or fine 
embroidery, 


59c, worth 89c. 


CORSET COVERS, 
Lot 6. — Hamburg Em- 


19c, value 39c. 

















—750 dozen trimmed 





O’NEILL’ 





—500 dozen Cambric, 


| CORSET COVERS. 
Lot 1, trimmed with French 
embroidery or lace, 
39¢e. value 79c. 


NIGHT GOWNS. 
Lot 8, 





—1,000 dozen of muslin, 
cluster-tucked yokes, 
or double French 
yokes, 


39c. value 79c, 


Lot 9, -, 


—1,000 dozen of fine 
cluster tucks. 


muslin or cambric, 
59c, worth 98c. 


SKIRTS 
Lot 10, 


59c. 
—750 dozen extra 


Lot LI, fine quality cambric, 


trimmed with fine embroidery or 
lace. 


$1.15 worth $1.75. 





—500 dozen, with 
flounce of French 
embroidery, 


worth » 89c. 





Equally good values will be 
found throughout the depart- 
men t. 


6th AVE., 20th TO 2lst St., 
NEW YORK. 


SPECIAL SALE 
THIS WEEK. 


Table Linens, Napkins, Towels, Crashes, 


Hem- 


stitched Sheets and Pill and Pillow Cases, &c. 


SPRING 


G STYLES 


WASH FABRICS 


NOW OPEN. 








Snsurance. 


RIGHTS OF INSURANCE STOCK- 
HOLDERS. 


Mrs. ALICE Stopo has seventy-five 
shares of the stock of the Globe Fire, rep- 
resenting $3,750 par value, which she has 
obtained as a part of the estate of her 
late husband. She alleges that the stock 
has been declining in value, and that she 
does not think it for the interests of the 
stock to have the present officers, who 
have been in their places for a number of 
years, re-elected; so she wants to commu- 
nicate with other stockholders, and ap- 
plied, through her attorney, to examine 
the stock book, that she might learn the 
addresses. But President Eadie appears 
to understand her desire to turn him out, 
and does not concur; so he refused to al- 
low her attorney to see the list, or to tell 
him when the election is tobe held. Then 
Mrs. Stobo asked the Supreme Court for 
a mandamus, and obtained it, Judge An- 
drews saying: 

“Tt seems quite remarkable that the re- 
spondent, who is President of the Company, 
should refuse to inform a stockholder of the 
date of an approaching election. The as- 
sets of the Company do not belong to the 
President or the Directors, except. so far as 
they may be stockholders, and it certainly 
is the right of stockholders to know when 
an approaching election is to take place. 
Concealment is general‘y evidence of fraud, 
and the refusal of the respondent to inform 
the relator is certainly calculated to cause 
suspicion. The respondent is not willing 
that the relator should ‘exercise her rights 
as a stockholder by voting, and the refusal 
to allow the relator or her attorney to ex- 
amine the books shows that the respondent 
is unwilling that the relator should confer 
with other stockholders before the elec 
tion.” 

The election is to be held in April, and 
President Eadie says it is unnecessary to 
tell Mrs. Stobo anything, since the election 
must be duly advertised and if she or any 
other stockholder wants to stir up an op- 
position there will be time enough during 
the thirty days prior to the election, dur- 
ing which time the statute gives théright 
to see the stock list. The officers have 
applied to Judge Andrews for’a stay of 
his erder, inasmuch as they desire to ap- 
peal to the General Term; but Mrs. Stovo’s 
lawyer objected to this, urging that before 
the appeal could be heard so much time 
would pass that she might lose all the 
benefit of the court’s intervention. 

The Globe is a small company, with a 
capital of $200,000, and a reported surplus, 
a year ago, of $80,675. It paid 10 per 
cent. dividends in 1888 and 1889 and 8 per 
cent. in 1890, and the book value of the 
stock upon the surplus above stated is 
over 140; yet there does not seem to be a 
feeling of confidence in the company, to 
judge from the position of the stock, 
which was quoted, only a few weeks ago, 
at 95 asked and 70 bid. 

It is true that all corporations are ex- 
posed to the possibility of attempted 
attacks by raiders and wreckers. But it 
is also true that the persons in control are 
never removed beyond the position of 
trustees, amenable to the stockholders, 
and subject to review and removal by 
them. Mr. Eadie and his associates may 
be the best men to be found for their 
places, but the practical question is 
whether the stockholders think so, and it 
is their clear right to think as they please 
about it and to be mistaken. If they are 
satisfactory to the stockholders they can 
afford to stand upon that satisfaction, and 
Mrs. Stobo can work them no harm; on 
the other hand, by refusing her request to 
see the stock list they naturally suggest 
that they fear the result of comparing 
views among the stockholders and would 
like to prevent that process from starting. 
Moreover, to isolate a stockholder by 
denying him the necessary first step of 
ascertaining who are his fellow proprietors 
is to deny him a natural right and nega- 
tive and limit his proprietory powers and 
action. There has grown up, in corpo- 
rate management, too much of a feeling 
that ‘‘these are our places, and some 
evil-disposed persons, our enemies, want 
to dislodge us,” for a long tenure is apt to 
obliterate the sense of trusteeship. If the 
stockholders, provided some Mrs. Stobo 
suggests it, would want to turn Mr. Eadie 
gut, then he is a usurper if he manages by 
‘some device to keep her mouth shut until 





too late, 
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DECLINE OF GOVERNMENT LIFE 
INSURANCE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE thirty-seventh annual report of the 
British Generai Post Office does not speak 
well for the success of Government life 


insurance in Great Britain nor encoura- 
gingly for those who would adopt it here 
or would take the next step to it by rush- 
ing from the undoubted present evils of 
State supervision to those of a national 
bureau. The Insurance Record of London 
says that the short paragraphs in which 
the total of annuity and insurance busi- 
ness makes such a sorry figure ought to 
be circulated far and wide, in order that 
those who are clamoring for more public 
departments and less private enterprise 
may be made to acknowledge that the 
former have their limitations and that the 
postal insurance business is as conspicuous 
a failure as the postal savings bank is a 
success. In 1890 the new insurance busi- 
ness amounted to £25,466 (scarcely $125,- 
000) which is almost one-fourth less than 
in the preceding year; at this rate of de- 
cline only four years more will be required 
to reduce this branch to nothing. The 
‘ report aiso frankly says that in a certain 
school 120 policies were issued, in 1889, 
the first year’s premium being borne by 
the school fund, and out of the 120 only 
44 were renewed; the first year’s insur- 
ance (paid for by others) having expired, 
63 per cent. either did not care to pay for 
further insurance or preferred to go else- 
where for it. The report apparently in- 
dorses the opinion ‘‘that the parents of 
children showed a distinct preference for 
insurance in local benetit societies and 
especially: for those societies which em- 
ployed disabled workingmen as agents 
and collectors.” But this overlooks en- 
tirely the work of the Industrial com- 
panies (mainly the Prudential) which have 
obtained the business, because they have 
proved their ability to do it more economi- 
cally and efficiently. 

The like is true, but in a less marked 
degree, of annuities. Immediate annui- 
ties were granted, during the year, for 
£21,956, about $107,000, and deferred an- 
nuities were granted for £2,527 or $12,300, 
but this branch also is declining; the Gov- 
ernment rates for annuities are higher than 
those of private companies and in pub- 
lishing them the Government makes a 
confession of inability to compete. Itcan 
claim no appreciable advantage on the 
score security,and_ the public go else- 
where to do better. 

The feebleness and decay of the insur- 
ance branch appear more strongly when 
contrasted with the prosperity of the sav- 
ings department, and the more so because 
it is plain that while the public decline to 
use the Government for one form of thrift 
they are quite ready to intrust savings to 
it under another form. The year's de- 
posits showed an increase of over a mil- 
lion sterling upon those of 1889. Dur- 
ing the year 1734 registered Friendly 
societies were authorized to open accounts 
without limit, and this privilege is much 
more largely used than is the post-office 
scheme to do tlie insurance business of 
these soaieties for them. 





THE HEAD OF THE SECURITY 
“BANK.” 


Our recent reference to a concern bear- 
ing the name of the Security Mutual 
Bank, 8 Union Square, would have been 
more positive had we then known that 
one Charles H. Unverzagt was connected 
with it as treasurer and probably sole 
proprietor. According to circular, its 
president was William H. Atkinson, Presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Bates- 
ville, Ohio. Mr. Atkinson may never have 
heard of this other bank, of which he is 
the announced head, but that counts for 
nothing. It is a simple matter to take 
from the Bankers’ Almanac the name of 
any banker desired, and persons of the 
Unverzagt kind would not hesitate to use 
the name of the Queen of England or 
anybody else, living or dead; if the person 
avhoge name was borrowed remonstrates, 
or even if he gives public notice through the 
press, th:s also does not prevent the larceny 
of names, for the class of persons who fur- 
nish the victims are very unlikely to ever 
see the warning. As for Unverzagt, we 
recall his name at once as an old offender 
in the line of bogus insurance, who used to 
be in Maryland and was at least once im- 
prisoned in that State for fraudulent prac- 
tices. He has now been arrested, at the 
instance of the Banking Department, and 
is reported to have made no complaint 
about that, but to have made the request 
—which ought to be promptly granted— 
that some other persons who are fraudu- 
lently using the term ‘‘ bank” in this city 
be arres . Some one has sent to 
District Attorney Nicoll a batch of papers 
about Unverzagt (whose name, by the way, 
signifies ‘‘ undismayed”), and amofig these 
is a list of some fourteen so-called Fra- 
ternal Orders of his, nearly all of them 
dead. He is an active. member of the 
large class who find no field»o easy and 
eo of culture as that of the credulity of 
mankind. The State cannot suppress the 
birth of lambs, but it is the duty of the 
State to suppress wolves. acti ; 





INSURANCE STATEMENT. 


THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


of 





a com 

poor one, the readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
will, of course, ask for a policy in the Hart- 
ford. Mr. George L. Chase is President and 
Mr. P. C. Royce is Secretary. 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY IN THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK. 


As regularly as the sun rises on the morn- 
ing of January ist, the annual statement of 
the United States Life Insurance Compan 
of this city is presented to the public throug 
the daily papers. There is not only this 
regularity in the presentation of the state- 
ment, but there is also a regularity in the 
increase of new business written by the 
gos ger which last year amounted to 
$2,200,000. The Company’s surplus is now 
on a four per cent. basis, $649,041.05, its tota 
assets being $6.737,988.27. All of the poli- 
icies issued by the spew go § are indisput- 
able after two years, and all death claims 
are paid without discount as soon as satis- 
factory proofs are received. The Company 
reports that on the ist of January it had no 
interest due and unpaid on its investments. 
Its finance committee is com of four 
of the ablest financiers in this country, and 
its officers are experienced life underwriters. 
Mr. George F. Burford is President, C. P. 
Fraleigh is Secretary, and A. Wheelwright 
is Assistant Secretary. 


INSURANCE. 


“MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
40 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every poten pele a stockholder and entitled to 
ee in distributions of surplus. 


The non-forfeiture applies to a} piticin and 


contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 


Examine its merits.hefore insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 




















January ist, 1891. 

> eae ee 9 D 
LIABILITIES.................5++ $6 398°372 rb} 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $906,257 74 
Cash surrender values stated in every r pauiey, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeitur ® law 

NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
Cc. W. ANDERSON. Gen. Agt. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. © 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. Bi ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 





P ENN insurance, of a better qual- 
MUTU AL ity, on easier terms, 


at less cost than else- 
LIF 


where. Address, 
MERCHANTS INSURANCE CO. 





g21-3-5 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 
ncorporated May, 1851. 







CAPITAL, $200,000 
. HOME OFFICE, 
in \S 5 20 Market Square, 
== revidence, R. I. 
on President, 
WM. T. BARTON. 


, 
WM. P. GOODWIN. 








Fn my 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. | 


You can here get more life- | 





Forty-second Annual Statement of the 


United States Life losurance Co, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
For the Year ending December 31st, 1891. 








Dr. 


To Reserve at 4 per cent. Actuaries’ Ta- 
ble (N. Y. State Standard), including 


BALANCE SHEET. 





SID ss ctbshw Beckie chs cpkbeterosesce $6,012,673 00 
“* Claims in course of settlement, proo: 
QU xe cb conde Corben ce cretebooticesads 46,840 00 
“ Claims in course of settlement, no 
proofs received .............5.seecceeeeese 14,990 00 
“ Premiums paid in advance............. 2,825 49 
“ Liability for lapsed policies presenta- 
ble for surrender. ..............sseeceeeee 3,102 00 
“ Accrued rents and unpresented ac- 
COMI a5 0 vind vikie capone digs so ceenceses gvecce 9,016 73 
“ Surplus as regards policy-holders...... 649,041 05 
IEE, cs ithe ae Saieclioaneh entnndicbens $6,737,988 27 


By Bonds and Mortgages................... $3,907,877 81 
“ United States and other Bonds......... 1,841,292 62 
f END kovgn ccckeasivevwvecevedecsos 69,550 00 
© eis tee Bae a. 2.065.005 csbnecseee sce socee 287,417 34 
EO ins once s ivetevc cecncvectoee 850 63 
“ Loans on Policies................000s00+: 211,518 29 
“ Loans secured by Collaterals........... 84,114 88 
“ Balances due by Agents, secured...... 17,743 89 
“ Interest accrued. ........65 +0. Diep “> 72,229 30 


IIIS ive p'veas vevcincspecesadqldes 110,813 80 

“ Premiums in course of collection, less 
PIR Fors icncnas bctdechbocetecscecnke 134,579 71 
PR i cusonthocss ipeacnccdthetauegraus $6,737,988 27 


On the former basis of valuation (i.e., American Table and 44 per cent. interest) the surplus is $1,036,478.05. 














DIRECTORS. 

Henry W, Ford, George G. Williams, John P. Munn, M.D., E. H. Perkins, Jr., 

Nathan F.Graves, | Anthony Wallach, George H. Burford, A. S. krissell, 

H. K. Thurber, Oliver P. Buel, red 8S. Heidelbach John J. ker, 

Julius Catlin Henry L. » Alfred Wheelwright D. H. Houghtaling. 

Henry C. Hulbert Edw. Van Volkenburgh, Jos. M. DeVeau, Thomas Russell, 

James R. Plum, Charles P. Fraleigh, Francis L. Leland, Edward P. Stee 

OFFICERS. FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

GEORGE H. BURFORD........ President. GEO. G. WILLIAMS, 
C. P. FRALEIGH................ Secretary. Pres’t Chemical National Bank. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT..Assistant Secretary. JULIUS CATLIN............... Dry Goods. 
WILLIAM T. STANDEN......... Actuary. JOHN J. TUCKER................ Builder. 
ARTHUR C. PERRY.............. Cashier. E. H. PERKINS, Jr., 
Je PLEO .... 00 tices Medical Director. Pres’t Importers’ & Traders’ Nat. Bunk. 





| Home Office, 261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 


J. 8S. GAFFNEY, Superintendent of Agencies. 


All policies issued by this company are INDISPUTABLE after two years. 
All death claims paid WITHOUT DISCOUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have been received. 


Payments to policy-holders for year 1891, death claims, endowment, surrenders, etc..... suegn-anll $742,117 66 
1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. 
New insurance written............ a $6,335,665 50 $8,463,625 00 $11,955,157 00 $14,101,654 00 


@& Interest due and unpaid on investments, NONE. 





1794 


Oldest Insurance Company in Hartford. 


1892 


EIGHTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBIT 


OF THE 


HART 


FOR 


Fire Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
JANUARY ist, 1892. 


ASSETS. 


Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash Items.. $363,598 31 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of 


Tramsmission. ...........ssseeseeeeeeeeeees 561,082 38 
Rentsand Accrued Interest................ 23,939 80 
Real Estate Unincumbered................ 379,575 60 


Loans on Bond and Mortgage (ist lien).... 1,302,000 00 
Loans on Collateral Security............... 
Bank Stock, Hartford, Market Value...... 
Bank Stock, New York, Market Value.... 
Bank Stock, Boston, Market Value......... 83,947 75 
Bank Stock, Albany and Montreal, Varket 

Value 





Railroad Stocks..........csssscccsseeseeeeees 758,925 00 
State, City, and Railroad Bonds............ 2,477,281 00 
Total ASSCtS...........0:ceeeeeeees $6,743,046 84 


LIABILITIES. 
ID II hse dase ve see cccecdivsdrectews $1,250,000 00 
Reserve for Re-insurance Lien dapesenuaecdin 2,566,400 29 
Reserve for all Unsettled Claims.......... 374,306 61 
Be ERIE oon sics ocaccces stn dacytcecvas 2,552,339 94 
Surplus to Policy-holders .................. 3,802,339 94 
Gross Assets—increase.............. .sceeees 166,430 71 
Re-insurance Reserve—increasé............ 147,964 91 
Income over Expenditures.................. 552,557 82 
Market Value of Stock...................005 850 00 


GEORGE L. CHASE, President. 


P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. { 


THOS, TURNBULL, Ass’t Sec’y. 
CHAS. E. CHASE, Ass’t Sec’y. 


Metropolitan Department, cor. Cedar and William Streets, New York. 
YOUNG & HODGES, Managers. 


Western Department, Chicago, Ill. 


Pacific Department, San Francisco, Cal. { 


Agencies in all the Prominent Localities throughout the United States and Canada, 


G. F. BISSELL, Manager. 
P. P. HEYWOOD, Ass’t Manager, 


BELDEN & COFRAN, 
Managers. 





January 7, 1899. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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es THE 


“MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pacsivenr, 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1890. 





Assets, . * ° e 


$147,154,961 20 











Reserve on-Policies at 4%, ‘ ° e 6. a ° $136,668,368 00 
Liabilities other than Reserve, ° e ° e ° . 505,359 82 
Surplus, . 0 6 «6: « « “Oana ee 
Receipts from allsources, . ~.« + «© © e« 34,978,778 69 
Payments to Policy-Holders, . . . . 16,973,200 05 
Risks Oe ae ea ire 49,188 policies, 160,985,985 58 
Risks in force, . . + ry . 206,055 policies, ae 638,226,865 24 
THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 

Real Estate and Bond & Mactenge Loans, . . . $76,529,231 72 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . . .  . 51,311,631 54 
Loans on Collateral Securities, e 8,624,400 00 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, « « 98,556,441 59 
Interest accrvied, Premiums deferred, etc., . . - . 7,133,256 35 

$147,154,961 20 





sav> Carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 





From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 





The business for 1890 shows INCREASE over that of 1889, as follows: 











In Assets, ° ‘ a "eae i gs gd $10,753,633 18 
In Reserve on Policies and Surplus,. . . ° ° 10,554,091 94 
In its, . e ° e e e ° ° ° ° ° 3,859,759 07 
In P mts to Policy-holders, . ° ot a ean ae 1,772,591 67 
In ° ° ° e 4,611 policies, 9,383,502 21 
In Risks in force, . ° ° ‘ - 23,745 policies, 72,276,931 32 
Risks i 
Year. Assumed, PS... a Polly Halders, Receipts. Assets. 
1884... $34,681,420. . .$351,789,285.. .$18,923,062 19. ..$19,095,318 41. .$103,876,178 51 
1885... 46,507,139... 368,981,441... 14,402,049 90... 214, 954 28.. 108,908,967 51 
- 1886. 56,832,719... 393,809,203... 13,129,108 74... 21,187,176 67.. 114,181,963 24 
1887... 69,457,468... 427,628,938... 14,128,423 60... 23'119 922 46... 118,806,851 88 
1888... 103,214,261... 482,125,184... 14,727,550 22... 26,215,982 52.. 126,082,153 56 
1889... 151,602,483... 565,949,934... 15,200,608 88... 31,119,019 62.. 136,401,328 02 
1890... 160,985,986... 638,226,865... 16,973,200 05... 34,978,778 69.. 147,154,961 2 
New York, January 28th, 1891. 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES. ' 


Samuet E. Sproutts. | Otiver HARRIMAN. 
Lucius Rosinson. Henry W. Smit. 
Samuet D. Bascocx. | RopertT OLyPHANT. 


Grorce S. E. Grorce F. Baker. Rurus W. PeckHam. Stuyvesant Fisx, 
ICHARD -" McCurpy.| Jos. THompson. . Hopart Herrick, Aucustus D. JuILiiaky, 
ames C, Houpen. UDLEY OLCOTT. m. P. Dixon. Cuaries E, MILuer, 
ERMANN C, Von Post.| FrREDERIC CroMwELL. | Ropert A. GRANNISS. ames W. Hustep., 

ALEXANDER H. Rice. uLieN T. Davigs, Henry H. Rocers. ALTER R, GILLETTE, 

Lewis May. OBERT SEWELL. Jno, W. Aucuincioss. James E, Granniss, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-PresivEenT. 


WALTER R,. GILLETTE, General Manager. 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, » Secretary. 


JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary. 


oe CROMWELL, Treasurer. 


JOHN A, FONDA, Assistant Treasure: 


EDWARD P. “HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier. 


WILLIAM G. DAVIES, General Solicitor. 


ne, Directors 
E. J. MARSH, M. D. 


GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D. 


S. Van RensseLaer*CruGer.| THEopoRE Morrorp. 
Cuartes R,. HENDERSON. 
Georce Buss. 


IBALD N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 
EMORY McCLINTOCK, LLD., F. 1. A. 


Wiruiam Bascock. 
Preston B. Piums. 


ISAAC F. LLOYD, 2d Vice-Preside 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, jo ll Sec’y. 


CHARLES B- PERR RY, 2d Assistant Actuary. 
WILLIAM P, SANDS, Cashier. 
WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 


GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M.Js. 





THE 
aner- New England Mutual 
FIRE 
insur-| LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
oe tau Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
A Philndetpiia. | ATRTT Piatt: 1800.-$24-503- 684 38 
FIGHTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT. 





$500,000 00 
e for reinsurance and all other eee | . 
Surplus over all Liabilities.................++- 455,708 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1891... .. .$2,950,394 a 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1891. 


Cash Capital....................- $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Insurance in 











* 2,985,328 79 

1,602,620 05 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,602,620 05 
Gross Assets..............0.00006- 5,587,948 84 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 

HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-President 

5 and Secretary A. D. 
EDWARD LANNING, 
WM. A. HOLMAN, 





Net Surplus 





Ass’t Sec’ys. 


MAIN OFFICE: 


100 Broadway, New York. 


C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J. J. MCDONALD, Manager Western Department 
Chicago, Ill. 
R. J, TAYLOR, General Adjuster. 
GEO. E: KLINE, Assistant to General Manager. 
D. B. WILSON, a Pacific a Department 


San Francisco, C: 
RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


$2,030,530 14 
LIFE. RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate premium 
Auneail Cash distributions a are paid upon all pol- 
es. 





am | pater. has indorsed thereon the cash surre 

der and paid-up insurance values to which the insured 
is entitled by the Massac’ Statute. 

ets, rates and values for ony age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ, &: Moan FRS;. breidey: 

ae 9 1. M, GIBRE » Vice-Pres. 

I Recretary. 
Pw ie URNER, Asst. Rec. 





Age, stability, sound meth- 


P ENN ods; cash values, incon- 
MUTUA L testable policies; the 


best extension system; 
LIFE low cost. Address, 921-3-5 


Cc hestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

1891. 
THE UNITED STATES 
Life Insurance Company 


IN THE crry OF aw YORK. 


New Insurance 
tten....... ape 665 50 $8,463,625 00 $11,955,157 00 
i 





35,395,465 


CEO. H. pss Ioacet President. 


Cc. fe FRALEIGH, Secre' 
WHEELWRIGHT. "Astistant Secretary. 
Aa T. STANDEN, Actuary 
The two most popular plans so LIFE INSURANCE 
a peaeaeh ABLE TER Cc 
he in: 


the greatest pont 
pom a ee event oot death, at the lowest. 


present outlay; and the GUARANT D IN- 
SOME POLICY y which embraces every valuable fea- 


force De Dec.’ st. 25,455,249 00 29,469,590 00 





ture of investment insurance, and which in _ 
event of oorees overt the insured ma; may be 
used as LLATERAL RITY FOR A AN 


to the e2 Sasens of the full 1 reserve value thereo- 
in pocaipance with the terms and conditions of these 
es. 


GOOD A RENTS S; desiring to represent the e Com 


FORTY-SIX1H ANN UAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE CO. 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JANUARY Ist, 1891. 


Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1890.. .. $101,027 ,322 46 
Less Contingent Sinking Fund (reduced value in securities December 31st) ... . 568,525 11 


$100,458,797 35 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Less deferred premiums, January Ist, 1890............seeceeseeeee sececees 
Se NG BOI ide sins clrceansdacatsncdes de teecessuvicedocesateecesagus 
Less interest accrued January Ist, 1080. ............ccccccceccccccececceesees 





1,635,645 37—$27,228,209 34 
5,871,235 38 
441,344 64— 4,929,890 74-$92,158 100 
$132,616,897 43 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discounted(including reversionary 











IN sae ac sadaiass osnccccgucnindececccccdgubinbnvacessedidusaasddeed $7,078,272 48 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities, and purchased insurances... 6,201,271 54 
re ee Paitin 2 00 oc cccccendeptesecscccqiwapesinecesseaed $13,279,544 02 
OR BE Cities nc ooo ove ccecccsednense<eshhaesedhsoorestaced sence atgae 290,257 97 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages, 
SU EEN, WR FU HI, OC ovine occ ccc cnctindetnbscccévccosescus sicceessce 5,400,061 19 
Office and law expenses, rentals, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.............. ... 1,082,662 8€—$20,052,526 04 
$112,564,371 39 
ASSETS. 
Cash on deposit, on hand, and in tramsit.............cesesceeeeeeeseeeeeeeeesenececsaceees $6,348,924 
United States Bonds and other bonds, stocks, and securities (market value, 
iar Ssiiinncacccccctcdedie <dccgdlbaqcadnssccscsvesnoninat eves macessececcance 63,867,546 
RN Rea vedinrencidcassasccctphedhencs:. <p Meedabd bo cacguoginbidccuiscudedecsednate seq M4 
Bonds and Mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $15,- 
000,000 and the policies assignet-to the Company as additional collateral se- 
CUT sian canvas vcgcencnyeeves secnbiigth stp eacepepauedo. +.cesecuiiveanneasesestabegeenintas 19,446,033. 13 
Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $5,591,511) 4,168,000.00 
*Loans on existing policies (the Reserve on these policies, included in Liabilities, 
SI OO SN oa 0 cae ah N on barb occ ckddatnedc cccaschice ecapeuntusecelgucesenn 431,108 71 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to Jan. 
ss cae. “ekecs 65 SUD Ghar wecebeecbeass-se2ccetiadaumadiattinctseesseteus 1,858,327 00 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The re- 
serve on these policies, included in liabilities, is estimated at $2,000,000).......... 1,421,828 15 
EE PC in cc nciciccu ned BEN Gveccets (nesbawecdvsncecessécdaebbeneteh dacessetietes 195,812 91 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1891. ... 0 1... cece cee ee eee eeeeeeeece 474,823 52~—112,564,371 
Market value of securities over cost value on Company's books.. 3,383,438 58 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report 
filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, (89!.. 
Appropriated as follows: 





..$115,947,809 97 


Approved losses in course Of PayMeNt....... .. © cesee 6 cee seeeeeeeere ee ee eee $613,040 54 
Heperted 160600 Awaiting PTOGE, GEC. ........00 scrcccccccenccccccccccecccccccacccoestosecs 364,562 44 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)... ... 2... --cesseeee 39,889 77 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presentea)........... 6. cee cee cee cee ceeeeee 22,901 83 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies (Actuaries’ table 4 per cent. 

PR Saviccnininn ssvcucawimiahacanes. 059) adbecsdvccceeendener td © civeasenesemocnestga 99,954,304 00 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance...........-..ceecee ee ce cnet eee ee ree sees 64,660 53 


sigs 049,359 11 





Surplus, Company’s Standard.......... 0.2.6.6: see 
Consisting of 

Estimated contingent Tontine Surplus Fund 

Estimated General Surplas..............ccceces soccscccccsccesccesccccesece 


$14,898,450 86 


$8,670,539 50 
6,227,911 36 


From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next annuai 
premium. 


GROWTH OF THE COMPANY DURING THE PAST DECADE. 

















NEW ENSURANCE INSURANCE IN ANNULSE 
ISSUED. FORCE. ASSETS. INCOME. 
=i 726,916 | Jan. 1, 1881...... $43,183,954 i -- 58,964,719 
In the year Ie. ne Te aa 132 | = r iss. ior 0 Jan. 1, 1886...... 66,864,321 | 188: - 8.191.172 
In the year 1890.. "150,576,065 | Jan. 1, 1891........ 569,338,726 | Jan. 1, 1891...... 15947810 | 1890... 2. 82°75R°100 
Number of policies issued during the year, 45,754. 


New Insurance $159,576,065. 
Total number ot policies in torce Jan. 1st, 1891, 173,469. 
Amount at risk, $569,338, 726. 


TRUSTEES: 


ALEX. STUDWELL, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
RICHARD MUSER, 

Cc. C. BALDWIN, 
EDWARD N. GIBBS, 
W. B. HORNBLOWER, 


JOHN N. STEARNS 
WM. L. STRONG, 
W. F. BUCKLEY 
HENRY TUCK, 

A. H. WELCH, 

L. L. WHITE. 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH. 
HENRY BOWERS, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
4. C. MORTIMER, 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 


HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. ‘WELCH, Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary, 


= 








Watters teutee ee Baae Gata 





A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director, 
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Old and Young. 
RIVER LOVES. 


BY GEORGE COTTERELL. 


I. 


My love is a fountain that rises, 

And my love is a river that flows, 

And never a day, 

That passes away, 

Nor a whole long year’s surprises, 

Nor an age as it comes and goes, 

Can make him weary or old, 

Feeble or fickle or cold; 

For merry the time that flies is, 

And the sun and the rain and the snows, 
And the breath of the wind that blows, 
Shall make him ever more bold— 
Broad to bear on his bosom 

Her of his-heart’s devotion, 

vn to their rest in the ocean; 

bt Sherish b her beauty, 








ii. ; 
Fleet from thy nest in the mosses, 


Out from thy hiding and on, P 


Over the stones and the crosses, 
Let us make haste to be gone. 
Fly with me, run at thy fleetest, 
Down to the strands of the deep, 
There shall the arms of my sweetest 
Clasp me, to have and to keep; 
There, where the day has no going, 
And night no coming for thee, 
And the joy of thy heart’s overflowing 
Shall fill the broad space of the sea— 
@h there, with no waiting or weeping. 
Immortal by lives that combine, 
Thy love shall be mine for the keeping, 
And mine forever be thine. 
York, ENGLAND. 





HER FIRST SMILE. 
A STORY. WITHOUT A HEROINE. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 


“Tr is better te be born lucky than 
rich,” says the verb, and tho what is 
certainly be .be born both, the aph- 
orism is indisputable; for you may be 
born with a silver spoon in your mouth, 
and lose it; whereas if you have luck you 
may find and apprepriate it, with a whole 
service of plate besides. Now Lorry, as 
we always called him—and if his friends 
only used his Christian name abbreviated, 
what possible reason can the public have 
for demanding his surname—was and is 
the luckiest of men. He has no need to 
“shake. the pagoda tree,” btcause the 
wind does i¢ for him; he has only to hold 
out his hand for the golden fruitage. His 
case is peculiar—and I don't know any 
antetype which precisely prefigures him; 
but if you take Sisera and picture his 
exact opposite, you get sceneening like 
him; for “‘ tlie stars in their courses,” you 
remember, ‘fought against Sigera,” where- 
as they have always been im favor of 
Lorry. Wordsworth used to have such 
luck that De Quincey says of him: “If I 
was in the enjoyment of any post or pen- 
sion which Wordsworth wanted, I should 





, hasten to give it up at ence,’ feeling sure 


that if he didn’t he would be carried off 
dy flood or fire, or some other immediate 
catastrophe, in order that the poet might 
get it. Similarly, if Lawrence wanted 
anything—but, fortunately fer the rest of 


_8%, "he doesn’t; he has got everything that 


man can wish for—its proprietor would 
be “removed,” if not to a higher 
at; all events to another sphere instanter. 
Yet there was a time, it .is whispered, 
wher Lorry wanted a good many things. 
Indeed, in moments of genial confidence, 
when he is not patronizing universal Nat- 
ure or expressing his high opinion of the 
judiciousness of Fortune (fer having be- 
friended him). he will confess’as much. 
‘I admit, my dear fellow,” he will say, 
with a very charming condescension, ‘put- 
ting one hand upon our shoulder, and 
pointing with the other to the splendid 
surroundings of his establishment, ‘that 
these things—that picture of Meissonier, 
that bust by Canova, and I need not say 
that noble malachite table voted to me (as 
you well know) by the Committee of my 
Company—were not inherited; my ene- 


mies—for all men in my great position’ 


must have such—are accustomed. depre- 
ciatingly to remark that they ‘dropped 
rom the clouds’; I accept the observation 





asa correct (tho undesigned) seapligthies’ 
of how they came into my possession; they 
did drop—let me say it with reverence 
and gratitude—from the quarter to which 
they allude. I have always been the favor- 
ite—well, you are aman of the world, and 
(forgive me) incapable of understanding 
the sublimer emotions, let me say then— 
of Fortune. Yes, there is no question 
about it”—and here the more spiritual ex- 
pression would vanish from his noble fea- 

tures, and he would wink his eye—‘“ I've 
been deuced lucky.. How it began was 
curious. It wasn’t so just’ atfirst, you 
know—you didn’t know? oh yes, you did;” 

and then Lorry would laugh in a rich and 
mellow manner, tickled with the notion of 
any one 0a the earth’s surfaee attempting 

to deceive him at that time of the day. 

‘* Well, I'll tell you, tho you don’t deserve 

it (trying to humbug me! What an idea!) 

how my first stroke of luck befell me. 

“Tt was all through Symonds, the 
City man. He is still ‘a power in it; his 
name is good. doubtless, for six. figures; 
but commercial prosperity”—and here 
Lorry rolled his cigar in his mouth, like a 
“sweet morsel under the tongue ”—‘‘ is a 
matter of comparison. Still” (here there 
seemed to be an ellipsis of some kind) ‘I 
can remember the day when Symonds 
appeared to me the very type of financial 
success. Humanly speaking—and I pur- 
posely adopt that method to render myself 
intelligible to you—Symonds has been my 
good angel.- Difficult as it may be to 
picture him in that capacity, it is still 
more so, perhaps, to do so as taking the 


person who now stands before you,” and | 


here Lorry looked several sizes larger than 
before, ‘by the hand. But he didso. I 
acknowledge it; and if Symonds ever 
comes to grief he will never find me an 
epposing creditor to his passing through 
the bankruptcy court.” 

The magnanimity of this sentiment was 
as nothing compared with the magnifi_ 
cent—nay, the imperial—air with which it 
was expressed. 

‘* Well, at the time I am speaking of 

(such are the changes and chances of hu- 
man life), Symonds’s house was good for 
five large figures, and mine, perhaps for 
one; but it would have to be a modest 
digit—say, a fiver. I lived in very un- 
ambitious lodgings at Ealing, where I knew 
nobody. Symonds lived there in splendid 
style, and was cock of the walk. Still, as 
my intelligence was very far in advance of 
my means, I had a first-class season ticket, 
and went to town and back every day in 
his company. Everything comes to him 
who waits, and one morning I found my- 
self in possession of the last copy of the 
Times and Symonds without one. I need 
not say what happened, nor-repeat the 
honeyed phrase in which I expressed my 
conviction that the City article was of 
much more consequence to him than to 
me. The old fellow—for he was not young, 
even then—asked. me to dinner. I made 
no pretense, as a fool would have done, of 
taking out my pocketbook to see if I had 
a previous engagement; and fiatter myself 
that my manner implied that if I had had 
one I would have dined with him all the 
same. Unfortunately, the invitation was 
for the Derby day, a race about which 
Symonds knew nothing, tho he had a son 
who was better informed, still there was 
plenty of time to get to Epsom, and back 
for a seven o’clock dinner at Ealing. I 
scarcely know which . entertainment I 
would have been most unwilling, at that 
date, to miss. 

‘IT went to the Derby, and met young 
Symonds, and we lunched together, not 
wisely but too well. Before he got very 
bad he said: ‘You are dining with the 
governor to-night, be sure you don’t let 
out that you met me here. I am hard at 
work as usual at my office.’ He did not 
ask me to tell.a lie, of course; but merely 
te.make a ‘mental reservation’ such as 
has* found approval with the greatest 
theologians. 

***T am hard at work at my office, my- 
self,’ I said, a repartee which he failed to 
understand, not because he was drunk, 
but because he was a donkey. He had 
not the sagacity (tho a good deal more 
vivacity) of his respected father. I lunch- 
ed after that with some other people, and 
tho far from intoxicated (a condition most 
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deleterious to any person who dreams of 
distinction) I felt myself very unfitted to 
meet with a possible patron upon equal or 
indeed on any terms. I had (just) the 
sense to dodge my future host at the Pad- 
dington Station and to get out after him at 
Ealing. 

**As I watched him depart in his car- 
riage for his palatial residence at 5:25, the 
question occurred to me: ‘ How is it pos- 
sible with my head going round like this 
that I shall be fit-to dine with so highly 
respectable an individual at 7 P.M.?’ As 
there was some objection, arising from the 
same cause, to my being seen by the eagle 
eye of my landlady, I thought [ would see 
if a little walk, and perhaps forty winks 


of sleep in some secluded spot, might re- 
‘cuperate me. 


At that time Ealing was a 
‘truly rural’ spot (tho I could not have 
described it in those words just at that 
moment), and you stepped from the sta- 
tion into country lanes and meadows. 
Presently I came to a field with large and 
luxurious hedgerows; I climbed over the 
gate, and throwing myself on the soft 
grass in the shade—for the afternoon, tho 
it was so early in the summer, was hot, 
and I was hotter—was fast asleep in a 
moment. My slumber was heavy, but 
perturbed with visions. I thought that I 
had not only been to the Derby but ridden 
in the race; I thought that the excellent 
Symonds, about to take me into partner- 
ship, was introducing me to his commer- 
cial friends, when he suddenly exclaimed: 
‘Why do you dress in red and yellow, like 
a vulgar woman?’ I could not well ex- 
plain that they were my riding colors, and 
with a movement of not inexcusable irri- 
tation he pushed me down the steps of the 
Chamber of Commerce, 

“Sad as was the dénouement of my 
dream, it was nothing compared with the 
horror of those waking moments when I 
beheld the moon high in the heavens, and 
on reference to my watch (a silver one, 
now worn by my valet) I found it to be 
twelve o’clock at night! Imagine my feel- 
ings, five hours late for Mr. Symonds’s 
dinner, and without a vestige of excuse 
for my non-appearance! As for Luck, it 
occurred to me that I was just the most 
unlucky man in the world, nor was it the 
least satisfaction to reflect that my mis- 
fortune was owing to my own fault, if 
taking two luncheons instead of one could 
be called so. In the City ‘surplusage is no 
error,’ and why should things be different 
on Epsom Downs? Socially speaking, I 
felt I was dore for. The dinner that 
would undoubtedly have been the prelude 
to a hundred feasts, and the acquaintance 
of all that was respectable in Ealing—‘the 
polite circles of Paisley’—could never now 
come off. I had always been an outsider, 
but now I should be an outcast. Thus, to 
use a phrase that was then unfamiliar to 
me, I ‘speculated for the Fall.’ I never 
dreamed that this astounding misfortune 
was to prove a blessing in disguise, that 
Fortune had at last recognized (let me say) 
my modest worth, and that this was Her 
First Smile. Since then we have known 
one another better. Like Napolton—be- 
tween whom and myself partial friends 
fondly trace some resemblance—I now 
trust to My Star. But where was I? Lying 
under a hedge in the vicinity of Ealing, 
drenched with dew, and feeling like the 
Peri in the poem, only worse, for I had 
closed the gates of Paradise—Symonds's 
door—against me with my own hands. 
An ordinary person would have gone 
homeand written him a letter, telling him 
some lie or other about sudden indisposi- 
tion having prevented my taking advan- 
tage of his much appreciated invitation; 
but duplicity is foreign to my character, 
and, besides, I was well persuaded that 
my landlady could not be trusted to cor- 
roborate such a statement. She was a 
weak creature, and under the least cross- 
examination on the part of ‘ Squire’ 
Symonds (as she fulsomely entitled him) 
would break down. Isimply did nothing; 
let matters drift, as some would say, but 
in reality left them in other and (as it 
turned out) far wiser hands. It would be 
ungrateful of me, indeed, whatever my 
humble merits may have been, to deny 
that Fortune favored me. 

“I presented myself at the station as 
usual the next morning; and Symonds was 


there; I felt his presence in the air, or 
what there was of it (for it was precious 
foggy), tho I had statioped myself at the 
extreme end of the platform, in order to 
avoid him. I heard a heavy step upon 
the boards, I felt a huge hand laid upon 
my shoulder, and then came those never- 
to-be-forgotten words: ‘Young man, I 
honor you. Your conduct does you credit 
indeed. It gives me a higher opinion of 
you than even that which I had already 
entertained. It not only shows tact but 
good feeling.’ I really thought old Sy- 
monds was going to cry, but what about? 
That was my difficulty. I kept my eyes 
fixed on the platform, and mustered up a 
melancholy smile, indicative (I flatter my- 
self) of sympathy and conscious worth. 
The position was embarrassing, forI did 
not know the nature of the obligation 
under which I had evidently laid old 
Symonds. ‘ You are naturally unwilling,’ 
he went on, ‘to speak of the generous 
motives that caused you to absent your- 
self from my table.’ 

‘*T bowed my head in assent, for what 
he had said was quite true; I was not only 
unwilling but quite resolved not to speak 
of it—till I knew what it was. 

***Tadmit with gratitude,’ he went on 
in a voice broken with emotion, ‘ that the 
painful spectacle which my son exhibited 
to his family circle last night would have 
been much intensified had a stranger been 
present. It was kind of you to spare us 
that. But, my dear sir, we are strangers 
nolonger. You have gained a friend.’ 

‘‘ With that he hurried into his railway 
carriage, into which I, for my part—still 
full of delicacy and good feeling—took 
good care not to follow him. 

‘* From that moment old Symonds stuck 
to me like wax, and at that period of my 
career proved extremely useful. 

‘The story is slight,” said Lucky Law- 
rence, in conclusion, ‘‘but I vemture to 
think interesting as exemplifying the 
special protection which Fortune eftends 
to those who (despite, perhaps, some short- 
comings) are not undeserving of her 
favors. She has shone upon me ever 
since; but I have always looked upon that 
little incident as Her First Smile.” 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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GOSSIP. 
BY CLARA J, DENTON. 


The cat that came 
Was just the same 
As one they had before; 
The dog that sat 
On his master’s hat 
Stole off and was seen no more. 











The crow that cawed 
Ere ice was thawed 

Flew far where corn is green. 
The great old frog 
Beside the bog 

Will never more be seen. 


The bird whose tune 
Was sung too soon 
Will sing no more they say. 
The cow so red 
They thought quite dead 
Got up and walked away. 


The rabbit hopped, 

And then he stopped, - 
While everybody cried. 

The old black hen 

Broke from her pen, 
And cackled till she died. 


** Nonsense!”’ you say, 
Ah, well-a-day, 

’Tis gossip I heard fall 
Upon the breeze, 
’Neath apple trees; 

The sparrow told it all. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
A STRANGE ADVENTURE IN THE 

SOUTH PACIFIC. 


BY S. G. W. BENJAMIN. 


A GREAT deal has been written about 
the romance of life on a solitary island, 
removed from the cares of life and, free 
from toil, to enjoy the lavish delights of a 
beneficent Nature in a temperate clime. 
If one could but forget his friends at home 
and the affections and ambitions which 
called forth his energies, then such a life 
would be poetic indeed, the realization of 
the ideal. 











But it was my fortune to spend some 
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- time on such an island; and I must say 


in all truth that I found a full share of 
sorrow and anxiety there, and did not in 


. the least regret when the day came that: 


gave me the opportunity to return to civ- 
ilization and the Busy haunts of men. At 
this distance I can look back with a cer- 
tain pleasure to the loveliness of the scenes 
amid which we dwelt. Cocoa palms over- 
hung the cliffs that brooded over the yel- 
low sands ribbed by the tide and glistening 
with the languid lines of foam rolling on 
the beach with rhythmic music from age 
to age. 

There were three of us, the sole sur- 
vivors of a hurricane which drove our 
ship far out of her course, and tossed her 
nm a coral reef in the South Pacific. My 
ey were Aleck Johnson, the 

wain, a short, thick set, typical sea- 
man, begrimmed by a thousand storms, 
_owtid Charles Williams, a gentleman of 
pear as and means, who had sailed 
oste y ona voyage of pleasure, intend- 
ing to explore the lovely landscapes of the 
South Seas. We had rescued little besides 
the clothes we stood in. Happily we had 
saved a musket aad a little ammunition, a 
knife or two, a hatchet and a boat sail. 
Thus far these articles had been of little 
use to us; but they served at least to mod- 
erate the insecurity we naturally felt on 
an unknown islet. 

We had been on the island for several 
months, subsisting on shell-fish, cocoa- 
nuts and other primitive products of the 
place. The island was so far as we knew 
uninhabited; but the interior was covered 
with a dense growth of forests almost im- 
passably tangled with lianas interlaced 
from | . to tree like huge anacondas. 

#ing to lose our way and preferring 
to keep and near the shore, where 
we would be most likely to discover a 
passing sail, we had seen little of our new 
territory; we knew neither its extent nor 
whether it might not be inhabited in the 
parts we had not visited. 

An awe, an indefinable mystery brooded 
over the island, which, I think, oppressed 
us all, each according to his tempera- 
ment. The longer we delayed to explore 
it the more reluctant did we become to 
wander far away from the quiet little 
cove where our lot had been cast. If 
there were any savages or cannibals lurk- 
ing anywhere within its borders, or any 
wild animals or uncanny reptiles, we had 
no desire to attract their attention We 
tacitly agreed that it was best to let well 
enough alone. 

‘Blessed if I want to steer among them 
woods and bring up in a nest of wipers,” 
was the usual exclamation of Aleck when- 
ever the subject was suggested. As for 
Charlie, he was not lacking in courage, 
nor a rational desire for investigation; but 
he couldn’t see any good in it at that 
time. 

** Who knows,” said he, ‘‘ but what we 
should strike a cannibal village. I’msure 
we are not so situated here as to find 
much enjoyment in life; but it’s better 
here than being served up for breakfast to 
Hoky Poky, the King of ‘the Cannibal 
Islands. I have other uses for my body, 
and don’t propose to throw away my four 
years at Oxford on such illiterate circles;” 
and he laughed a cruel, cynical laugh, 
that made me shudder—it seemed to come 
from such depths of despair. 

Truth to tell he was particularly down- 
cast because, as he confided to me, one 
purpose he had in view when he started 
on this voyage was to meet his betrothed 
whom he expected to marry on arriving 
at Auckland. Helen Drayton was a most 
lovely girl as he described her. She had 
been sent to England to complete her edu- 
cation. There he had met her and they 
became engaged, after receiving the 
approval of her parents. She had re- 
turned to Auckland and it had been 
planned that he was to follow in a year, 
when they were to be married. But 
without waiting for the year to elapse 
nor even to learn of her arrival home, he 
took passage only three months after she 
did, impatient to see her and to call her 
entirely his own before any of the thou- 
sand mischances of life should intervene to 
snatch her away from him. 

Judge, then, what must have been the 
feelings of this ardent lover to be cast 















away on a desert island at this critical 
juncture’ with a prospect of remaining 
there for years, perhaps forever. He 
talked freely with me. At such a time 
the soul must have some one in whom to 
confide. Often he was sullen and de- 
pressed. But sometimes his anguish was 
terrible to behold. 

After several months we mustered up 
resolution, one fine October day, to climb 
one of the highest hills in the island. 
The task was indeed laborious; but we 
conceived the idea that perhaps we might 
plant a signal on the top visible far out to 
sea. We had thought of this before, but 
feared that it might attract the attention 
of the savages as soon as it did that of 
passing ships. But we found such a dense 
growth of forest trees up there of a nearly 
uniform hight that no signal we could set 
up would have been of much use. 

But one discovery we made from the top 
of a high tree that was of great impor- 
tance. We perceived land on the further 
side; a strait ran between it and our 
island. We could not make out whether 
what we saw was a very large island, 
whose capes were separated by wide bays, 
or a group of islands. In any case we 
were not completely isolated. Various 
were the emotions aroused by this discov- 
ery. While pleased at first by the possi- 
bility that on a raft we might, with the 
aid of our boat sail, make shift to get over 
to that other land; on the other hand we 
were filled with dread lest from that 
hither land the savages might sometimes 
steal over to our little island. Aleck and 
I were firmly of the opinion that it was 
far better not to run any risks but to re- 
main quietly where we were and await 
the chance of being taken off by some 
ship. But Charlie was so convinced that 
we might remain on the island till dooms- 
day before delivery arrived, and was so 
anxious to see his betrothed, that he was 
for immediately proceeding to construct a 
raft of triangular shape, like a balsa, and 
starting for the other coast. In vain we 
showed him the danger of such an under- 
taking, if we should meet contrary winds 
and currents, and the further danger that 
we might fall among hostile savages. 
Finally we compromised with him by 
commencing on the raft, with the under- 
standing that if succor did not come 
within three months we would at least 
make an attempt for the mainland. 

This discovéry made us very uneasy and 
more than ever impatient to escape; it 
filled us with dire apprehensions and fore- 
bodings. We no longer enjoyed tranquil 
sleep; at any moment we expected to hear 
the yell of savages bursting on the peace- 
ful solitude in which we lived. 

We decided to keep no fires burning 
after dark, and when we did light a fire to 
kindle it in a cave which would conceal 
thesmoke. We looked again at our single 
musket and put it in thorough order; and 
it was agreed that we should take turns in 
watching day und night. We kept up 
these precautions for several weeks until 
our fears began to moderate and we came 
to reason that we had been unduly alarm- 
ed. This is a common human trait. 

It was about this time that Aleck dis- 
covered a bit of rag fluttering from a bush 
on the turn of the hill which separated 
our cove from the southern shore of the 
island. There was no mistake about it. 
It resembled nothing like what we wore, 
nor was it like tappa or any kind of grass 
stuff, or haircloth, which savages might 
be likely to make. What was more, it 
was a fine woolen stuff, resembling al- 
paca, and of a delicate blue shade; exactly 
such as might belong to a woman’s gown. 
Here, then, was something tangible; 
something to think about, to speculate on, 
and to arouse a thousand strange sur- 
mises. It had faded a little, and was 
somewhat worn, as if it had seen service; 
but of its texture and quality there could 
not be the slightest doubt. Charlie espe- 
cially took it up often and examined it 
with tender interest and solicitude. It 
seemed to revive anew the poignancy of 
his emotions. Finally, it came to the 
point that he practically assumed .posses- 
sion of this insignificant bit of cloth and 
carried it in his bosom, as if moved by a 
mysterious instinct; we humored him in 
his whim. 





_ Some days after this incident, it might 
have been a week, we had all turned in, 
hoping for a quiet night. We slept in ham- 
mocks which we had braided out of vines. 

It.was somewhere toward the third 
watch, so far as I could judge by the posi- 
tion of the gibbous moon sinking its lower 
horn in the ocean, that Charlie sprang out 
of his sleep and whispered: ‘‘ Bob, there’s 
something moving about the camp. I 
heard it right over there.” 

A cold shudder darted like lightning 
down my spine and my hair stood on end 
as I rose in the hammock and listened 
breathlessly. I too fancied hearing some- 
thing like a footstep crackling on dry 
leaves. .Aleck sprang up and crossed 
himself, being a Catholic, and groaned, 
‘* Holy Mother, preserve us!” 

Nothing more was heard that time, and 
Aleck and I after a severe fright came to 
the conclusion that Charlie had only been 
dreaming, or that it was some prowling 
animal; and we sank again into a deep 
slumber. Little was said about it the next 
morning. Altho Charlie insisted that he 
had heard something, we were inclined te 
be a little ashamed of exhibiting a nerv- 
ousness which under any other circum- 
stances would have been quite discredita- 
ble. 

But ‘wo nights after Charlie started up 
with a cry. ‘‘ There she goes, there she 
goes!” he yelled. We weresure this time 
that he was dreaming of Helen; but on 
looking in the direction he pointed out I 
certainly discerned a vague something 
moving off into the shade of the forest. 
The mystery was deepening. It was at 
last evident that we were not the only in- 
habitants of the island. But whether we 
shared it with savages or wild beasts or 
with spirits, we could not tell. Charlie in- 
sisted that he heard a sound like sobbing 
when he awoke, that it must be a woman 
who had been near the camp, and that 
the scrap of cloth we had found might 
have belonged to her, possibly one who 
had been on a ship wrecked on the island. 
All this we received with reserve. But 
we also felt that the time had come for-a 
careful exploration of our domains, to 
clear up all mysteries and find out more 
definitely what were our chances of 
escape. 

As we had no compass, it was deemed 
the wisest course for us to keep together. 
Charlie, being the most ardent, took the 
lead with the hatchet to clear the way. 
Aleck followed with the gun, and I brought 
up the rear with a knife firmly attached 
to a long staff, making a sort of improvised 
halberd. We all carried a small supply of 
provisions and a cocoanut shell from 
which the meat had been scooped out and 
thus serving as a flask to hold water. We 
expected to find nourishment, as we fol- 
lowed the coast, but went prepared for 
any emergency. 

We took our line of march over the 
ridge where the piece of cloth had been 
found, as that seemed to offer a possible 
clue. We moved slowly and with great 
caution. To discover before we were dis- 
covered was our watchword. 

Our search was rewarded much sooner 
than we expected. As we turned the 
ridge and looked down the other side 
Charlie discovered a figure seated on the 
brow of a rocky point some distance 
away. So far as we were able to judge it 
was a woman; she seemed to be alone and 
to be gazing on the sea whose monotonous 
surges beat below. As we carefully ap- 
proached we perceived that it was a 
white woman in civilized dress, while 
something in her attitude suggested the 
pathos of a desolate and disconsolate 
fate. 

Charlie became almost demented at the 
sight. He was excited by a mysterious 
presentiment. Aware that great caution 
should be exercised on our part both to 
avoid alarming the unknown being and to 
prevent falling into a trap ourselves, I in- 
sisted in taking the lead. 

To our amazement a dusky savage and 
his wife sprang up out of the bush and 
barred our path. Charlie raised his 


hatchet and Aleck cocked the musket, 
but I sternly bade them avoid all violence 
until it became actually necessary. 

By signs I then indicated to the savages 
that we wished to see the white woman on 


the cliff. The man made strong objec- 
tions; but as we were three to one, his 
wife being unarmed, he was forced to 
allow us to advance. 

On hearing voices and footsteps the 
woman arose from her rocky throne, where 
she seemed to be commanding the waves, 
and came toward us. Her dishevelled locks 
waved in the wind and gathered in heavy 
masses about her sunbrowned face and 
neck, and there was a wild fire in her 
eyes like that of a witch. 

‘*Good-morning, my friends,” was her 
greeting in good English, as we came 
up to her; ‘‘ you have been long in com- 
ing, but I knew you would come. Charlie, 
what made you wait? why did you not 
come when the bride was ready, and the 
marriage bells were ringing?” 

Charlie stood transfixed; his eyes almost 
started out of their sockets; he shook as 
if he saw a ghost, then clasped his hands 
over his forehead and groaned in an ago- 
nizing way. 

When he came to himself he flew to 
Helen and taking her in his arms soothed 
her with the most piteous words I ever 
heard. Her mind was evidently unset- 
tled, and she could only partly compre- 
hend the wildness and pathos of this 
afflicting situation. 

We led her to our camp, where every 
effort was made to minister to her com- 
fort. The savages accompanied us. The 
man was made to understand that if he 
did his duty he should be rewarded, at 
the same time we kept strict watch over 
him. His wife faithfully tended the 
white lady. 

Days and weeks passed. Helen gradu- 
ally recovered her reason under this 
tender nursing, and. was at last able 
clearly to repeat the fearful adventures 
which had befallen her. It seems that 
she had been wrecked on the way home. 
What had become of her fellow-passengers 
she knew not. But as for herself, the 
savages had treated ber with «certain 
degree of respect, never, however, pe= 
mitting her to be alone. A savage was 
assigned to follow her wherever she 
went. “rewas not ill-uatured, and in time 
consented that his wifé~should” always 
accompany the captive under his charge. 

One day he went a-fishing in his canoe, 
taking Helen and his wife with him. The 
canoe was blown to sea by a high wind, 
and they had found a shelter on the island. 
So far as Helen was aware there were no 

permanent inhabitants there, but seme- 
times a band of the savages crossed the 
straits for a few days. It was well, tnere- 
fore, for us to keep up a good lookout. 

Events crowd together in this life. 
Hardly was Helen restored when we per- 
ceived a ship sailing past the island. At 
once we kindled a great fire, to attract at- 
tention by the smoke; other signals were 
also made, and, in a word, the ship saw 
us and we were rescued from our terrible 
situation. Helen and Charlie reached 
Auckland safely, and an awful tragedy 
was at last happily averted. 

NEw YORK CIty. 
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THE FANDROANA. 


BY A RESIDENT. 


THE Fandroana, or New Year’s festival, 
is the great event of the year in Madagas- 
car, which is looked foward to, and for 
which preparations are made for months 
before it comes round. It is called the 
Fandroana — the Bathing—from the 
bathing of the Sovereign in the presence 
of her ministers and a selection of the 
‘* heads of the people” in her palace on the 
last night of the old year. There are 
many curious ceremonies connected with 
the Fandroana, the origin and meaning 
of which are lost in the mists of antiquity. 
Some think they can recognize in some of 
the ceremonies connected with it a 
shadowy likeness to some of those of the 
old Jewish Law, For example: they 
think they see in the Fandroana itself— 
the Bath—a somewhat shadowy refer- 
ence to the custom of the high priest, 
who, according to the Levitical Law, had 
to “‘wash his clothes and bathe his flesh 
in water” on certain occasions; and in the 
killing of the bullock on the mcrning of 
the first day of the new year, a reference 





to the killing of the “red heifer.” How 
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much truth there may be in such views it 
is very hard to say; but there can be no 
doubt but thet many of the customs of the 
Malagasy, and some of those connected 
with the Fandroana, seem as if they had 
been derived from a Jewish, or, as some 
think, a common origin, just as there are 
some that have undoubtedly been derived 


. from a heathen origin. For example: the 


Sovereign was recognized as the high 
priest of the nation by whom the sacri- 
fices, which their old idolatry enjoined, 
were presented. At the Fandroana a 
bullock was killed and prayers and 
thanksg:vings were presented by the 
Sovereign over the carcass of the animal; 
and blessings supplicated from the idols 
and the shades of the departed royal 
ancestors during the year on which they 
had just entered. Royalty in Madagascar 
was regarded with a most profound and 
even idolatrous veneration. They did 
not appear very often in public; but when 
they did, they were saluted by chants of 
‘*A great God is our Sovereign,” anda 
common name for the Sovereign was: 
**The God seen by the eye,” the visible 
Divinity; while a common saying was: 
*“ Who is God below the sky? Is not the 
Sovereign?” This union of divine and 
human authority in the person of the 
Sovereign gave an awful sanction to 
royalty, and made disobedience to its 
will sacrilege as well as crime. In a 
Kabary held during the reign of Queen 
Rasoherina (1862-1868), one of the judges 
said: ‘*There is no other source of life; 
for Rasoherina alotie is the source of life.” 
Hence such proverbs as: ‘‘In the light of 
a king’s countenance there is life”; ‘*‘ The 
wrath of a king is as messengers of 
death”; ‘* The king’s wrath is as the roar- 
ing of a lion; but his favor is as dew upon 
the grass,” seém most just and appropriate 
to the Malagasy mind. 

The extreme reverence for the person of 
the Sovereign extends also to all articles 
pelonging to her, or intended for her use. 
It is considered highly indecorous to 
stand, or sit, upon packages containing 


any royal property, or any presente sett | 


to her._Ia-passing through the city one 
is often startled by the cry: ‘‘Mitanila, 
Mitanila!”—“‘ Stand aside, stand aside!” 
Looking ahead you see the people moving 
to the side of the rvad, the center of which 
is left quite clear of passengers, while 
every one removes his hat. The cause of 
this sudden clearing of the road, and of 
removal of hats,is a small procession, 
consisting of a man with a spear, walking 
in front of a few servants carrying articles 
suspended from bamboo poles on their 
shoulders, and followed by another spear- 
bearer; but then the articles they are car- 
rying belong to the Queen. And whether 
the procession consists of a few servants 
or a score, bearing water-jars, earthen 
pots, or goods fastened up in packages, 
the same respect is paid; and any Mala- 
gasy daring to cross the path, until the 
procession has passed, would still run the 
risk of feeling the spears of the guard; in 
former times he would have been speared 
on the spot. Even the Queen’s bullocks 
are treated with the same respect, and 
hats are doffed as if the royal owner were 
ia sight. Europeans are not expected to 
regard such formalities; but when riding 
in the palanquin no one thinks of forcing 
the bearers to proceed, but quietly waits 
until the bearers of the royal party 
have passed and then proceeds on his jour- 
ney. 

The new year in Madagascar used to 
commence with a new moon; but from 
1868 to 1883 the Fandroana was kept at 
the full nioon ef the month Alahamady, 
instead of at new moon, as was formerly 
the custom; but since the accession of the 
present sovereign, Ranavalona III (1883), 
it has been held on the 22d of November, 
that being both her birthday and the an- 
niversary of her coronation. The Mala- 
gasy year was eleven days shorter than 
ours, so that in former times the Fandro- 
ana was a movable feast, falling in every 
one of our months in succession, eleven 
days earlier each year; but now. it is fixed 
to the 22d of November. [t used to last 
for five days, the middle and principal 
day—‘‘the great day of the feast”—had 
always to be either on a Thursday, ora 
Sunday, as was determined by the divi- 





ners; but now it may be said to be con- 
fined to two days, the last day of the old 
year, when the Sovereign bathes. and the 
first day of the new year, when the bul- 
locks are killed, altho there is not much in 
the way of work done for a week before 
the Fandroana, or much, except feasting, 
for a week after it. 

Ever since the re-opening of the country 
by Radama II, in 1861, the Europeans resi- 
dent in the capital have been invited to 
the palace at the Fandroana, to witness 
the ceremony of the Bath. A general in- 
vitation used to be given to all the Euro- 
peans; but as their number has greatly 
increased of late years, cards of invitation 
for a certain number are sent to the vari- 
ous consuls and vice-consuls, for distri- 
bution among those of their compatriots, 
who may wish to go to the palace to wit- 
ness the ceremonies connected with the 
Royal Bathing. Having secured cards 
from the British Vice-Consul, a few of 
us set off about half-past six in the even- 
ing for the palace, to witness once more 
the quaint ceremonies of the Fandroana. 
We found an officer waiting for us at the 
palace gates, by whom we were con- 
ducted to the large room of the Tranovola 
—Silver Palace—where we had to wait for 
nearly an hour, until all was ready for 
our reception within Manjakamiadana— 
Reigning in Peace—the large palace. 
We found the guards on duty at the 
palace gates, in their thick gray overcoats, 
such a change from the time some of us 
went first to the palace, some twenty 
years ago, when we found the Royal 
Guards on duty at the gates, to consist of 
a number of poor, miserable-looking, 
half-naked wretches, with nothing on 
them but a loin cloth, and with the car- 
touche belts over their naked shoulders. 
Then, also, we had to pick our way inside 
the palace yard, through dozens of moan- 
ing oxen that were lying there with their 
feet tied up, waiting for their fate on the 
following morning. 

About half-past seven word was 
brought that all was ready, and that the 
Prime Minister was waiting to receive us; 
and so we started across the yard for the 
door of the large palace, at which we 
found His Excellency waiting to welcome 
us. He was dressed in a light gray mili- 
tary suit, with a few orders on his breast, 
and looked as young, handsome and live- 
ly as ever; in fact, he does not seem to 
grow old. 

When he entered the large room, where 
the ceremonies connected with the Royal 
Bath take place, we found that the usual 
place to the southwest of the room had 
been reserved for the Europeans. The 
room is a very large one, being about a 
hundred feet square. I hardly recognized 
it again, for I found it had been newly 
papered, painted, and generally done up. 
It was beautifully lighted by four large 
chandeliers, on each of which there were 
some twenty, or twenty-five parafin oil 
lamps, so different from former times, 
when the room, lighted by a few candles, 
was so dark that you could hardly see Her 
Majesty seated in the northeast corner of 
it, while those who sat under the chande- 
liers in those days generally found on 
reaching home that they had carried off 
grease enough with them on their clothes to 
make a small candle! We also found that 
the room had been partitioned off by means 
of scarlet cords, which cords had to be 
removed by the guards in attendance at 
the various stations before any one could 
pass. The change and improvement in 
the large room of the great palace, isa 
very fair sample of the change and im- 
provement, which has been gradually 
coming over Madagascar and its people 
during the past twenty years. 

On entering the large room of the pal- 
ace, we found Her Majesty seated on a 
beautifully ornamented gold-mounted 
chair of state, dressed in a scarlet velvet 
costume, having a scarlet lamba thrown 
around her. and on her head a beautiful 
gold diadem, full of jewels. On a small 
table at her left hand was a large, mag- 
nificent looking crown. Scarlet is the 
royal color in Madagascar, and whenever 
Her Majesty goes out of her palace, or 
even sits in the veranda of the great pal- 
ace, the large scarlet umbrella goes with 
her, and she travels or sits under it. Even 





if walking ten yards from her private 
residence to the Chapei Royal, the scarlet 
umbrella is carried over her. No one is 
allowed to carry a scarlet umbrella except 
Her Majesty. 

In the room, arranged according to 
their various positions, sat about a thou- 
sand of the nobles and chiefs of the vari- 
ous tribes, wrapped in the national brown 
silk lamba, or plaid. On the north side of 
the central passage through the room 
were two large, thick slabs of granite, 
with stone trivets cut out of the solid, and 
on them fires were kindled, over which 
the water for the Royal Bath was warmed, 
and the Fandroana rice was cooked— 
rather a strange proceeding, as we think, 
to take place in the principal room of a 
palace, and in the presence of royalty; 
but such is the custom at the annual fes- 
tival. The fuel used was a kind of broom, 
or brushwood, which seemed to give out 
a great heat, while there was almost no 
smoke, leading some of us to think of the 
**coals of juniper,” or broom, and to won- 
der if it was coals from fires of the same 
sort of ‘‘ broom” that was referred to. I 
think very likely it was. 

After sitting quietly for about an hour 
we saw Her Majesty make a move. The 
warm water had been put into the Royal 
Bath, an immense solid silver bath, which 
was placed in the northeast corner of the 
room, and we saw that the ceremony of 
the evening was about to take place. 
Some of the maids of honor advanced to- 
ward the royal dais, from which they took 
a scarlet lamba, or large plaid. Some 
eight or ten of them then stood in a semi- 
circle, with this Jamba held round their 
backs, up at arm’s length above their 
heads, thus screening off the northeast 
corner of the room. The scarlet lamba 
formed the inner wall, or screen of the 
Royal Bathroom; but there were other 
eight or ten maids holding up a white 
cotton lamba, which formed the outer 
wall, and in the corner formed by those 
two lamba, Royalty is supposed to bathe, 
so as to enter on the new year pure and 
clean. 

As soon as the semicircle had been 
properly formed and the walls of the ex- 
temporized Royal Bathroom had been thus 
raised, Her Majesty rose from her chair, 
laid aside her scarlet lamba, her diadem 
and chains, then had her shoes and stock- 
ings taken off, and stood leaning against 
the wall of the room, hymn book in hand, 
barefooted—“ a queen without a crown!” 
A hymn was then sung, after which one 
of the deacons of the Palace Church en- 
gaged in prayer, and after that Her 
Majesty entered the semicircle formed by 
the maids with the lamba; and inside that 
circle the ceremony of the evening—the 
bathing of the Sovereign—is supposed to 
take place. I have always supposed that 
the ceremony consisted in Her Majesty 
washing her face, and, perhaps, her feet 
within the charmed circle, altho if that 
was all that was done, she certainly took 
a very long time over it; but the Malagasy 
maintain that she really bathes, and I 
suppose they ought toknow. About ten 
minutes after Her Majesty had entered 
within tha screens, one of the maids 
turned and made a sign to His Excellency, 
the Prime Minister, who then gave the 
signal to his son, who is his lieutenant 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Army; and 
immediately the thundering of the cannon 
in the palace yard and in the various posi- 
tions all round the capital told the people 
that their Sovereign was in her bath, and 
that they were now at liberty to enter 
theirs. 

Her Majesty remained about half an 
hour inside the screens, at last the maids 
stepped aside, with both the white and the 
scarlet lamba, and she came out of the 
sacred corner, very plainly dressed in her 
scarlet velvet costume, with her diadem 
on, and wearing a very large coral neck- 
lace and also magnificent diamonds. 

On making her appearance from the 
back, Her Majesty saluted her people 
with, “ Blessings, blessings; may you 
reach a thousand years;” to which the 
people replied: ‘‘ May you reach old age, 
Sovereign lady, may you never be ill, may 
you and your subjects grow old together.” 

One of the officers then advanced and 
handed a small silver-mounted bullock’s 


horn filled with water to Her Majesty, 
with which she advanced through among 
her people, sprinkling them on her right 
hand and on her left, as she passed to the 
front door, where she stood for a short 
time, sprinkling those outside, and flinging 
some of the water to the north, south and 
west. The sprinkling is said to typify an 
abundance of rain during the coming year, 
as Madagascar so depends upon the rains 
for its rice crop. When Her Majesty 
had made an end of all the sprinkling, she 
was led back to the Royal dais by His 
Excellency, the Prime Minister. During 
all the time that this ceremony of sprin- 
kling had been going on, the cannon had 
been thundering, and they continued to 
thunder for some time after Her Majesty 
had reached the Royal dais. When they 
ceased, the chiefs of the various tribes 
came forward and presented Hasina—a 
a five franc piece, which is presented to 
the Queen on such occasions, in token of 
allegiance—when the speechifying of the 
evening began; and it was wonderful how 
well some of those old menspoke. The pre- 
senting of the Hasina and the making of a 
speech was begun by the members of the 
Royalfamily, who were represented by Her 
Majesty’s nephew, Prince Ikotomena. 
Prince Ramahatra, her second cousin, 
and Prince Ratsimamanga, her uncle. 
The short speech made onsuch occasions, 
is generally made by Ikotomena—the 
scarlet boy—so called, because on state 
occasions he is generally dressed in a scar- 
let velvet suit. Formerly a representative 
of the various nationalities used to go 
through the form of presenting Hasina 
on behalf of his compatriots; but as 
the French declined to do so after the 
war, none of the other nationalities 
have done so either for the past three 
years. When the chiefs had presented 
Hasina and made their speeches, His 
Excellency the Prime Minister came for- 
ward to present Hasina, and make his 
speech, or rather speeches, as he has to 
present Hasina and speak twice—once 
as Prime Minister for the members of the 
Government, and then as C mmander-in- 
Chief for the Army. The policy of the 
Prime Minister is the policy of Madagas- 
car, and as he generally gives some hint of 
what that has been during the past year, 
and what it is likely to be during the com- 
ing one, his speech is the speech of the 
evening and of the year. Asthe past year 
has been virtually a neutral one, as far as 
foreign policy is concerned, and he gave 
no hint as to what it was likely to be dur- 
ing the coming year, there was nothing of 
any importance in it. As is usual on such 
occasions, he assured Her Majesty that 
they were prepared to defend her and her 
kingdom with “ soul, body and estates.” 
He told her that she was on the most 
friendly terms with all foreign powers, 
that her people were all happy and con- 
tented, and that all foreigners and their 
possessions were safe in her land, having 
her for father and mother. He said 
there was nothing to disturb her mind, or 
distress her heart, or cause her the slight- 
est anxiety; for if there were he would 
declare it to her. He ended every short 
paragraph in his speech with ‘‘ Tsy izay?” 
—Isn’tthatit?—and wasinstantly answered 
by hundreds of voices, ‘‘ That’s it,” fol- 
lowed by shouting and waving of swords. 

Her Majesty replied that she was per- 
fectly satisfied with his asSurances, and 
such being the state of both Home and 
Foreign Affairs, she would take courage, 
banish anxiety, rule with equity, and 
reign in peace! 

As soon as the speechifying had finished, 
the rice—which had been cooking from 
before Her Majesty entered her bath—be- 
ing ready was handed round on plates, 
not on banana leaves, as was*formerly the 
custom. The rice is mixed with honey, 
and along with it is a small piece of meat, 
which has been kept from the former 
Fandroana, Each guest is expected to 
repeat on tasting the rice: ‘‘ Blessings, 
blessings; may you reach a thousand 
years.” 

After the rice had been handed round, 
grace was said by one of the pastors of 
the Palace Church, and then every one 
was at liberty to proceed with his supper. 
It was amusing to see how much the Mal- 





agasy seemed to enjoy the feast of rice 
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and honey, from Her Majesty and His Ex- 
cellency the Prime Minister, down to the 
smallest lad present. When all had 
finished, the parting hymn was sung and 
then another of the Palace Church pastors 
pronounced the benediction, after which, 
amid the thundering of cannon again, we 
bowed ourselves from the Royal presence. 
On the day after the Fandroana, New 
Year’s Day, the capital is turned to an 
immense slaughter house, where some ten 
thousand bullocks are killed. The Queen 
gives several hundred bullocks to the 
army at the Fandroana, or rather to the 
Royal Guards, and the soldiers in the 
capital and its neighborhood, while at the 
same time a large number are set aside 
for the poor. She also sends two fat bul- 
locks to the English Vice-Consul, to be 
divided among the British subjects, two 
to the French resident, and one to the 
Italian Consul, The royal bullock is 
killed early in the morning, after which 
the people are at liberty to kill theirs. 
Formerly the Sovereign selected a kind of 
representative bullock for himself and 
his subjects. The country was searched 
over for this bullock, as it had to be with- 
out blemish, and of a perfect, symmetrical 
appearance. A young man, also without 
blemish or defect, and both of whose 
parents were alive, was appointed to slay 
the bullock at the proper time. In former 
times, also, the Sovereign always sacrificed 
a red cock on the previous evening, after 
the ceremony of the Royal Bath was 
finished, and after the royal bullock was 
killed in the morning prayers were offered 
to the shades of the royal ancestors, be- 
fore their graves in the palace yard. The 
Rev. J. Freeman describes Raddma I— 
the Peter the Great of Madagascar—in 
1828 as offering a kind of sacrifice before 
each royal tomb, by burning portions of 
the fat of the animal just killed, in a fire 
kindled opposite the door of it. A portion 
of the yet quivering flesh was cut out and 
presented to the King, who with it touched 
his forehead, the tip of his tongue, and 
his right knee, saying: ‘‘I have tasted 
of the blessings of the year. May we 
continue to enjoy them and taste of the 
same at its expiration.” Portions of the 
flesh of the royal bullock are preserved 
from the one Fandroana to the next, by 
some peculiar method of cooking and 
drying, and served up with rice and 
honey after the Bathing. It is also served 
up at a special feast, held a few days after 
the Fandroana, to which the guests are 
invited by the invitation to come and eat 
Jaka, the name by which the meat kept 
over from the one Fandroana to the next 
generally goes by; but all presents of 
meat at this season are also called Jaka. 
The rump of all oxen killed in Madagas- 
car is the portion of the Queen or her rep- 
resentatives, except those killed at the 
Fandroana or at funerals. As some 
twenty thousand oxen at least are slaugh- 
tered in Madagascar every Fandroana, 
some idea may be got as to the quantity 


of meat devoured at such seasons, as also | 


of the thousands upon thousands of cattle 
there are in the island. 
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PEBBLES. 


Good pebbles or conundrums thankfully received 
for this department of Ta INDEPENDENT. 


THERE is no horseback riding done in 
churches, but the aisles are often used as 
bridal paths.—Sparks. 

... Jeweler: ‘‘ Yes, that is a very hand- 
some design for a pendant; but upon what 
is it to depend?” Designer: “*Upon the 
prompt receipt of a check for $15.”—Jew- 
eller’s Weekly. 








...She: “So you studied at Heidelberg?”’ 
He (proudly): ‘‘ Yes; that is where I got the 
slash on my cheek.” She; ‘‘Ugh! What 
horrid barbers they must have there.”— 
llarvard Lampoon. 


.. Liberty Girl: “‘ Polly want a cracker?” 
Parrot (with emphasis): ‘“‘ Naw.” ‘ What, 
don’t want a cracker? How funny. What 
do you want, then?” ‘I want a rest.”— 
Excelsior Springs Times. 


---.Fair Maiden (a summer boarder) 
“How savagely that cow looks at me.” 
Farmer Hayseed: ‘‘It’s your red parasol, 
mum.” Fair Maiden: ‘‘ Dear me! I knew 
it was a little out of fashion; but I did not 
Suppose a country cow would notice it.””— 
New York Weekly. 





As everything earthly must. 
And whereas the hen can lay an egg, 
It takes rain to lay the dust. 
—Detroit Free Press. 


.. He: “‘ Well, we won’t quarrel about it 
any more; but just let it go as it is, eh?” 
She: “Yes. But George, dear, for the sake 
of the future—and a harmonious future— 
I think you would better acknowledge be- 
fore we drop it altogether that you were 
wrong. Don’t you, dear?”—Puck. 


.. Visitor: “When I passed your daugh- 
ter’s door, coming down, she stood before 
the glass making horrible grimaces. [’m 
afraid she isn’t well.” Matron: “ Did she 
have a book in her hand?’’ Véisitor: “‘ Yes, 
I think she had.” Matron: “She is all 
right; that was the Delsartean method of 
looking pleasant.”—New York Sun. 


....The American had just told the Eng- 
lishman a jokes The latter did not laugh. 
“T suppose,” said the American casuisti- 
cally, “‘that you will see the point of that 
joke about day after to-morrow and laugh 
then?” ‘‘My dear boy,’ drawled the Eng- 


. lishman, “I saw the point of that joke and 


laughed at it four years ago when I was in 
India.’’—Life. 


....-Americans Must be Careful.—Stand- 
ish: ‘‘What’s that? You say you were 
attacked by highwaymen on the way here?”’ 
Winthrope: “‘ Yes, and robbed of every cent 
after being beaten insensible.’’ Standish: 
“Honest citizens ought to go armed.” 
Winthrope: “I was armed.” Standish: 
“Then why didn’t you shoot??? Winthrope: 
“T was afraid some of the highwaymen 
might be unnaturalized residents, and I did 
not want to risk plunging my beloved coun- 
try intoa foreign war.”’—New York Weekly. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


..What did Cesar die of? 
Roman Punch. 


.- When is music like oysters? When 
there is a quart-ette. 


Too much 


.. What asks no questions but requires 
many answers? The door-bell. 


....-How would you make trousers last? 
By making the coat and vest first. 


.... Why is a bald head like Heaven? Be- 
cause there is no dyeing or parting there. 
....Why is # bald head like the North 
Pole? Because it is a great white bear 
spot. 


....How would you change English but- 
ter into Irish butter? Roll it into little 
Pats. 


....What is the difference between the 
North and South Pole? All the difference 
in the world. 


....Why should a man with squeaking 
boots, go to church? Because his soul needs 
attention. 


.... Who was the shortest man named in 
the Bible? Peter; because he said, ‘‘ Silver 
and gold have I none.” 


..What class of people does the Bible 
allow to flirt? The Bible says, ‘The 
Widow’s mite.” 


.. Why is an Irishman trying to kiss his 
girl like a man climbing Vesuvius? Be- 
cause he wants to get at the mouth of the 
crater. 


..What is the difference between the 
death of a barber and the death of a 
sculptor? One curls up and dyes, and the 
other makes faces and busts. 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 











NUMERICAL ENIGMA.—Selected. 


My 25, 36, 38, 44, 7, 14, 27, is this evening. 

My 48, 26, 28, is a fixed regulation. 

My 3, 40, 37, is an uproar. 

My 41, 36, 35, is land. 

My 18, 82, 38, 15, is an instrument for 
grasping. 

My 22, 19, 24, are ‘“‘children of a larger 
growth ” 

My 39, 2, 24, 46, is a general character. 

My.10, 22, 5, 19, 20, isan Arabian ruler. 

My 42, 17, 1, is a bulky piece of timber. 

My 4, 2, 29, 47, 13, is to prepare for food by 
exposure to heat. 

My 28, 6, 11, 12, 2, 28, 47, are casements. 

My 9, 6, 8, is a transgression. 

My 31, 40, 45, 46, is the home of certain 
insects. 
My 16, 17, 2, 30, 15, is a tailor’s smoothing- 
iron. 
My 21, 23, 34, 4, 17, is an African. 





A. H, and G, H. 


CONNECTED SQUARES. 
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Upper square: 1, Tells untruths; 2, one 


fashioned way of spelling to speak. 

Lower square: 1, Sulky; 2,a strong cord; 
3, over; 4, to improve. 

The two together is excellent advice. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF Dec. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
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COMBINATION PUZZLE. 
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Bruises: EXTRACT, 


Wounds, 
Chafing, 
Catarrh, 
Soreness, 
Lameness, 
Sore Eyes, 
Inflammation, 





DEMAND POND’S EXTRACT. 





Hemorrhages, accepy no susstirure 





of the Hebrides; 3, an evil feeling; 4, old. 





COVeey 


VAN HOUTEN'S 


** Cap’en Cuttle 
pe a eye 4 
§ Ztell yesandé when §$ 
° ae hails a better% 
: Drink than VAN 





APovtTen’s Cocoa 
He ll make a@ note 
§ On it.” 


‘scat CUTTLE. 
} _ PERFECTLY PURE. 
VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 


*@ increases by 50 PER CENT. the solubility of the 
flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa 
@ bean an casily digested, delicious, nourish- 
ingand stimulating ae. readily assimilated 
even by the most 

@ Askyour anedertaa' Vax Hovren's and take ¢ 
nosubstitute. mag-If not obtainable enclose ¢ 
ets. to either VAN HouTEN & Zoon, 106 
Reade Street, New York, or45 Wabash Ave., 

2 Chicago, and can, containing cn h for 35 
r 

r 








9929006500988 980808t 


to 40 cups will be mailed. J ‘ton this 
publication. Prepared only by the a 
VAN HouTreN & ZOoNn; Weesp, Holla: 


The Standard Socoa of the Wor. 
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‘The world” Ss a sage, and men and ‘welstnt 
are but actors. But how can one act well his § 
part if he suffers from d HAN ? 


AM’s 
‘Pl ILLS will cause the great play to j 
goonsmoocthly. Will cure } 
| Dyspepsia, Sick He:idache, Impaire a) 
Digestion, Weak Stomach,Constipation, | 


Disordered Liver, ete. Ofal! druggists, ai; 
%c.a box. New York Depot, 365 Canai St. |4>! 


re Expert Cook 


Says: ‘All Salaas-ve 

Fish, Lobster or Potatoes teats 
much improved by the addition 
of Armour’s Extract of Beef, first 
diluted in a little boiling water.” 
There are many ways of using 
Armour’s Extract. Our little Cook 
Book explains several. Send for it. 


( 
j 











Armour & Company 
Chicago 


” 








HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH,— 
Valuable information sent to all spearers of Arti- 
ficial Teeth upon the eet of f . W. EL 
DUNN, 331 Lexington Ave - Sth 


FONTS 
in Marble, Ophite, Carved Wood, etc. 
Send for Illustrated hand-books. 


J. & R. LAMB, 
59 Carmine St., New York. 

















WOOD FLOORS. 
WOOD CARPET. 


Largest Manufacturers. 
BOUGHTON & TERWILLIGER, 


23d Street, under 5th Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 
Branch: 247 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
Send for Catalogue. 











ww: iT Its merits asa . WASH 
BARLO S| BLUE have been rp 
tested and indorsed by 

INDIGO | bearer gpg, Sad house. 
keepers, our Grocer 

BLUE. ought to have it onsale, 





Ask him for it. 
D. &, WILTBEBGES, 233 N. Second Street, Phila, Pa. 


wooD TYPE 


PRINTING PRESSES. AND MATERIALS 
“Strong Slat’ Cases, Cabinets, Drying Racks, 
Imposin; Tables Chases, Rules, weads etc. 
HEBER WELLS 


§ Spruce Street. New Vork. 


SARATOGA GEYSER. 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 
more Lithia, Soda and Magnesia 
combined than ary other Saratoga 
Water, and is unexcelled for Kid- 
ney complaints and Indigestion. 
When taken rather warm before 
breakfast it is a mild yet thorough 

















Cathartic. 
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WHOLESALE, QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
[For the week ending Thursday, Dec. Bist, 1891.) 
SUGAR. 























M OOP DR iiivnkisesése sits 9 00@$ 9 75 
12 60 
14 75 
aa - 9 50 
9 0 & 
Extra India M bbl is iB rf 
ra ia Mess, per bbl.:..... j 
Cor eeled j H s Bie 734 
C! one paecvctasvecdber 4 
Pickled Shoulde: pei a elietaasat @ 5 
Smoked meats, ue over piékled. 
BUTTER. 
Creamery, State. ...........ccccecevecceee 20 @25 
— TRS 0 Vebesecscccccesdne 17 @20 
SET, Mas Bhd cadednntadcas<cevecdesee 18 @26 
Ne teicidasionéascocsscede 16 @21 
CHEESE. 
State Factory, pa agen Fev<o estes ened - seus 
papa hes Kecoue ss ceeeh 10% 
ieee: MEAL, Erc. 
City Bad per bb] 25 
Pate’ sas 50 
— 4 43 415 
Winter Wheat. 5 
Minn. Spring Ww ~N - bbl 5 10 
ye Flour, per b' 5 35 
Buckwheat Fic Flour. 1 9 
Corn Meal, per bi bbl 3 40 
— No "i North Sprii $1 08 1 08% 
0.1 N ern Spring........ 
OE PIES ss bai dcniesanesssseee 1 wee 1 
= Ungraded Winter Red......... 8% @101 
YE: 
Rt a A ee 9% @—1 02 
ve No. 2 Mix 5143@53 
O. & MRIROGS . cece cswceceesssesceseces 2. 
e Ungraded 1 xed and White........ 42 @53 
; @AIYG 
040g 
Uneraded Mixed, Western.. . 38 1 
COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
HAY AND eae —* a 
Ha 4 fie. i 100 IDS. 6s. sas <i 
AY >t Y per. ‘ 0g — 
+e pm = 65 
io — 50 
— 
2 40@ — 50 





EGGS. 
State and Penn., fresh-laid. . 
Western, fresh-laid, 






DRESSED POULTRY. 
(DRY-PACKED.) 


Turkeys, State _ nh me prime........ Mas 
habeaesbetcvesds @, 
Chickens, J seeeey, yoo to choice R @is* 
iy - 
Fowls, tc and Penn 


“ 


“ 





5 Bulls and Dry 
Cows, ver 100 Ibs. ‘S a4 
















Live Veal Calves, per 8% 
Live calves, Western, per 3% 
Calves, dressed grassers, per BD... 5% 
Lambs, prime, per ™.............5. % 
“fair to good, per 6% 
Sheep, good to nrime 6 
“poor to fair 54 
Hogs, country dressed * file 
* live, per 100 Ibs 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, nrime, per Ln ee es $1 50@$— 
Rose. per 199 eae 112@ 137 
- —— Savino stoner 132m, 1 37 
bs EE Osa ccte cnc estan 112@ — 
“t mag per bbl...... -. 1 MR 3 0 
Cabbage, per 100.......... .. 2 00 3.00 
Celerv, per ton. inches... .. tM, 1B 
Canliflower. per. bbl aKaee .. 100% 5 00 
Onions, w hite o8e . 400% 5 50 
Wh ce ER ous yh se 1 HOM 2B 
Turnips, Russia, per bbl............... 0@Q 7 
2 50 
1 87 
17% 
8 00 
250 
13. 
7 25 
2 
1% 
-l4 
—16 
1”, 2 12 
1% 
Gada DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, Fe eg 1891.....: 4@™% 
ao sliced. . 8 @5 
© oh ent cae aa 24 
“SS a are 
M20 
@10 
@0 
M4 
@i6 
@is 
ou 








fai = and Garden. 

The Agricultural Editor will be ‘glad to receive 
to those of ovr subscribers who feel specially 
interested.] 

THE STATE DAIRY SCHOOLS OF 
I 


BY WM. HOYT COLEMAN. 





AFTER the gratifying success of the ex- 
periment in 1890 of teaching practical dairy 
work and improved methods by means of 
circulating schools (of which some account 
was given in this paper last June), the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the State Dairymen’s 
Association felt encouraged to prepare 
somewhat broader plans for the present 
year, and appointed ..Messrs. Joseph Shull, 
George T. Powell and B. D. Gilbert to ar- 
range a series of schools, each lasting four 
days. Col. F. D. Curtis and W. H. Gilbert 
were appointed instructors, and the Dairy 
Commissioner’s department agreed to co- 
operate. The Geneva school was arranged 
for ten days’ duration, with twenty-one lec- 
tures by able and competent instructors. 

The first school was held at Cuba, Alle- 
ghany County, May 26th-29th, and was 
made memorable before it ended by the 
death of Colonel Curtis, whose sudden re- 
moval threw additional burdens upon his 
associates. Of his high character and great 
worth to the agriculture of the State, testi- 
mony has already been given. This is a 
cheese region. The class at this school 
numbered forty-three, including several 
young persons, and close attention was 
given to all said and done. Notes were 
taken by them of the lectures and discus- 
sions, which were corrected and commented 
on by the instructors. Analyses of milk 
from various herds were made by Mr. 
George A. Smith, of the State Dairy Com- 
mission, the Babcock tester being used. 
(The milk is put in a small flask with sul- 
phuric acid, and whirled in a centrifuge. 
This separates the fat in the form of oil, and 
its volume is compared with the volume of 
milk.) Colonel Curtis lectured on ‘‘ The 
Foundation of Dairying’’—soil, plants, ani- 
mals; on “* Foods,” their co ition, value, 
effect on 2ud-whith were best for 
Mais 088; and on “The Care of Milk,” 
showing fromthe nature of the fluid the 
absolute necessity of perfect cleanliness in 
handling, vessels, apartments and surround- 
ing atmosphere. W. H. Gilbert lectured on 
the general subject of ‘‘ Dairying,’ giving 
the results of his experience in feeding, care 
of milk and making. butter. Mr. Geo. A. 
Smith spoke of “Foods, Aération, and 
other Care of Milk,” and after explaining 
the reasons for aérating milk, gave a prac- 
tical lesson in the use of the aérator. If 
milk is cooled before aération, the animal 
odors will not be removed, and the cheese- 
maker finds them when he warms up the 
milk at the factory, but too late for remedy. 
The work of making fine dairy products, 
and that of most importance, begins at the 
farm from which comes the milk. 

Two churnings were made from cream 
raised in a Stoddard creamer in the hall, 
from 320 pounds of milk, two milkings, 
creamed in about ten hours at a tempera- 
ture of 46°. The cream from the first was 
held at a temperature of 45°, until the 
second was added: The mixture was then 
warmed to 68° and ripened 18 hours, after 
which it was churned at 63° in 89 minutes, 
stopping when granules were the size of 
wheat kernels. Buttermilk was drawn off, 
butter washed in ice water, salted one ounce 
to pound aud worked in a Watten worker 
until it contained 12 per cent. of moisture. 
Weight 1144 pounds; ratio, 26 12-100. 
pounds of milk to one pound of “butter 
The herd furnishing the milk were Ayre- 
shires. In the secon4 churning frofm milk 
of the same herd, same amount, the prod- 
uct was only 9 pounds, and the ratio 1 pound 
of butter to 35.55 of milk; caused, possibly, by 
intervening cold weather. Test of samples 
of milk from about 100 cows were made, 
which showed a range of fat from 2.9 to 8 
per cent. 

The second school was at Richford, Tioga 
County, June 2d—5th. There were 50 stu- 
dents registered, including 13 dairymen’s 
daughters, but alight attendance of farm- 
ers who did not seem to value the institu- 
tion given at such slight cost to them, 
which would help them to make money 
where now they are losing it. It is said that 
the previous spring an Indian Medicine 
company spent two weeks at Richford, gave 
exhibitions and sold $600 worth of medicine 
to these same farmers! There is hope of 
better things from the younger men and 
women, 











The milk-testing machines were operated 
and tests made of the milk from 100 cows. 





. average. 


The first drawings from a cow and the last 
shipping showed a variation from 2.2 per 
cent. of butter fat in the former to 13.00 in 
the latter. The poorest sample from a 
mixed milking was 2.6; the richest, 9.6— 
Jersey in both cases. Some of the tests of 
cows were startling to their owners: favor- 
ites were found poor for butter; supposed 
poor cows took first and second place. 

The third school was at Canton, St. Law- 
rence County, June 9th-12th. The attend- 
ance was lighter here, only 15 students, but 
thorough work wasdone for thesefew. Mr. 
W. W. Hull, of the Dairy Commission, was 
present and assisted in the tests. The first 
churning gave 1 pound butter to 24.91 
pounds milk; the second, 1: to 32.38. Tests 
of same cow’s milk also varied greatly; one 
from 8.4 to 6.5; another from 11.9 to 9.3. 
Several granges sent delegates to this school 
who took copious notes and plied the 
lecturer with questions. 

The fourth school was at Malone, Frank- 
lin County, June 16th-19th. There were 30 
students on the roll and an average attend- 
ance of 50persons. Patrons ofthe creamery 
at which the school was held were in daily 
attendance and samples of their milk as 
delivered were analyzed, averaging 3.8; 
some were much above 4. The results 
showed the patrons that the present ‘‘ pool- 
ing ’’ system is wrong and that milk should 
be paid for according to its butter-fat con- 
tent. Some of the poor milk patrons were 
inclined to object, however. The question 
box and its answers were an interesting 
part of all these schools, and the discussions 
took a wide range. 

The principal school of the season was 
that held at the Geneva Experiment Sta- 
tion, August 25th-September 4th, a ten 
days’ school for which special arrangements 
and preparation were made. The lectures 
were all by competent men, and were of a 
high order of excellence. The attendance 
was comparatively light, only twenty-five 
registered students, some of whom, howéver, 
came from Pennsylvania, Massachusetts 
and Canada. They showed great interest in 
the work, were ebservant, and their answers 
to questions showed intelligence and prog_ 
ress. 

The opening address was given by the 
Hon. Josiah Shull, of Ilion, the venerable 
President of the State Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion. The succeeding davs were occupied 
by tests of milk by Prof. L. L. Van Slyke, of 
the Station, separating and churnings, in- 
terspersed with lectures and use of the 
question box. Severalof the lectures were 
given by Dr. Collier, chief of the Station. 
A. R. Eastman, speaking of ‘“‘ Mansgement 
of the Dairy,” said he knew of a herd of 
ninety cows in Oneida County, whose milk 
was made into cheese the year before, and 
averaged only $20 percow. The butter and 
calf did not exceed $5.50 more. Hundreds of 
dairymen in the State have hada similar 
experience. Properly balanced rations, 
comfortable quarters, pure air, kindness 
and rightly bred cows would tell another 
story. 

A. A. Wright, of Renfrew, Ontario, gave 
his experience in a similar movement there. 
A chief difficulty was the great amount of 
very poor butter made. A few years ago 
Renfrew butter was graded lower than 
grease. Himself and wife, with two others, 
all expert butter makers, went among the 
farmers and held conferences, taking with 
them all tools and appliances, even ice. 
Some of these meetings were crowded, per- 
sons coming 40 miles and bringing their 
children with them. Since then the grade 
of their butter has been raised above the 


Prof. I. P. Roberts, of Cornell, lectured 
on “Inheritance,” showing how valuable 
traits in an animal can ‘be preserved and 
handed down by care and wise handling, 
and how the good qualities of the best bred 
cow may be lost by ill usage and ignorance. 
On ‘“‘ Food,”’ showing how to build up the 
cow from a calf and how to increase her 
productive powers by wise adaptation and 
combination of foods. On “ Habit,’’ dwell- 
ing on the methods to form habit in the 
calf of eating large quantities of coarse food 
to increase digestion; in the cow, of con- 
verting her food into butter fat, of keeping 
quiet, of drinking plenty of sweet water, of 
working the year through, also of good 
habits in herowner. On ‘‘ Environment” he 
showed how much the surroundings and 
conditions of barns, stables and dairy rooms 
had to do with the production of first-class 
milk, butter or cheese. 

Dr. Collin lectured on the “ Foundation 
and Composition -of Soils,” on the “ Com- 
position of Foods and Feeding Rations”— 
using the blackboard to explain chemical 
terms and how to determine the value of 
certain elements in fertilizers, and on ““Com- 
position and Production of Milk.” The lat. 

















‘Van Siyke on the “Chemistry of Milk, 


Cream, Skim-milk, Buttermilk and Butter.” 
Charts, blackboard and experiments were 
freely used, and in addition Professor 
Van Slyke had prepared a series of 300 
questions in pamphlet form, covering the 
subject, which he answered. separately and 
briefly, the four lectures occupying nearly 
five hours. Take the following on “ Bac- 
teria” alone as an example: 

Qnestion. What are bacteria? 

Answer. Very minute living organisms. 


Ques. By what different names are bacteria 
knowu? 


Ans. Microbes, yeasts, molds, etc. 

Ques. Are they plants or animals? 

Ans. Plants. 

Ques. What is the size of bacteria? 

Ans. The largest are about one three-thou 
sandth of an inch in diameter. 

Ques. What are some common effects of th 
action of bacteria? 

Ans, Fermentation of cider, souring of milk, 
raising of bread, decay and putrefaction of ani- 
mal and vegetable matter. 

Ques. How many kinds of bacteria have been 
found growing in milk and cream? 
Ans. Between 40 and 50, 

Ques. Between what temperatures do most bac- 
teria flourish best? 

Ans. 70° and 100°. 

Ques. How can bacteria be destroyed after 
they are in milk? 

Ans. By boiling the milk for half an hour. 

Ques. How many bacteria have been estimated 
to be in a quart of milk? 

Ans. From 300,000,000 to 6,000,000,000. 

Ques. How can bacteria in cream be destroyed? 
Ans. By heating to temperature of boiling 
water. 

Ques. What is the purpose of adding a “starter” 
to cream? 

Ans, To introduce a large number of bacteria. 

George T. Powell, of Ghent, spoke on 
“Essentials in Winter Dairying ’’—the 
right cows, warm stables, proper food, good 
care and cleanliness. Exposure of cows to 
cold causes shrinkage of milk and loss of 
butter fats. One of his cows lost four 
pounds of milk in aday from turning out 
in cold weather. Next to warmth, succu- 
lent foods and well-balanced rations are 
important. If possible, cows should be kept 
at work most of the year. A new era in 
butter making is close at hand, and old 
methods and notions must go. Mr. Powell 
also spoke on ‘ Co-operative Dairying,” 
showing the advantages to dairymen of a 
better and more uniform product which 
sells at a better price, the lifting of care 
and labor from the housewife and the les- 
sening of the cost of supplies. 

Churnings were made from the milk of 
the Station herd, composed of Jerseys, Hol- 
steins, Ayrshires, Guernseys, American 
Holderness, Devons and Short Horns—i5 in 
all—heifers with first calf. A part of the 
milk, 73 pounds, 12 ounces fresh, was sepa- 
rated by the Laval ‘‘ Baby’”’ Separator in 18 
minutes, running 50 revolutions per minute 
of large wheel, giving 6,200 revolutions of 
interior machinery. The whole milk tested 
4.1 per cent. of butter fat; the buttermilk, 
1-10 of 1 per cent., which was as small an 
amount as the test tube could show. Rest 
of the cream was from 270 pounds milk set 
in Cooley creamer at 85° to 90°; creaming at 
50°; rest set 12, part 24 hours. First skim- 
ming was held at 44° to 46° for 12 hours, 
mixed with rest and ripened 24 hours at 63°. 
Churned in barrel churn, 41 minutes, at 69° 
—5° higher than Mr. Gilbert would choose 
to do it, temperature of granules at point 
of separation, 71°; cooled to 51° with ice- 
water and washed in churn; weight of but- 
ter, 22 pounds; salt added, 24 ounces; 
worked in Cunningham worker till only 18 
per cent. of moisture remained. Final 
product, 14 pounds, 134¢ ounces excellent 
butter; ratio, 1 pound of butter to 24 pounds 
milk. Another experiment with cream 
centrifuged from 218 pounds, 13 ounces 
milk, ripened 24 hours in a Boyd padded 
vat at 62°, and churned at.65° in 38 minutes, 
gave 10 pounds, 1 ounce finished butter: 
ratio, 1 to 21.73. Analysis of skimmed milk 
showed less than 0.1 per cent. of fat, and 
buttermilk 0.4. Cream from 219 pounds, 5 
ounces milk, creamed in Cooley creamer 
and ripened in Boyd vat, gave 7 pounds, 8 
ounces butter; ratio,.1 to 29.24. Analysis 
showed about 1.4 per cent. fat remaining in 

the skim milk. 
POINTS IN DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Geo. A. Smith, of the Dairy Commis. 
sion, said he found the milk of a large Her- 
kimer dairy herd to range from 2.9 to 4.7 
percentage of butter fat, the average being 
only about 3.5. The average annual yield 
of milk per cow in Herkimer County is 4,000 
pounds, or nearly 2,000 pounds less than it 
was 30 years ago, due to poorer cows and 
poorer grasses. 

Mr. Gilbert: I know a man who is ship- 
ping milk to New York, and feeding the 
same as he would for butter, He gets one- 
half cent more per quart than other men 
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_ inspection of milk in cities, five times as 


much is sold as before. 

President Shull: Dairying improves the 
farm. One that J know in Herkimer County 
was greatly impoverisfed twenty years ago. 
It is now producing good crops, the change 
having been brought about by dairying. 
, butter product does not exhaust the 
land. 

Mr. Eastman: I do not want a cow on my 
farm that will give less than 6,000 pounds 
of milk per annum, analyzing 5 per cent. of 
butter fat. I use a Babcock test, and am 
weeding out my cows rapidly—ten the past 
winter—buying others (of farmers near by 
who don’t test) which it says will “ fill the 
bill.” 

Dr. Collier: Injudicious feeding causes 
much loss. Every day or two we receive 

amples of feed and letters, saying that 
after eating cows have sickened or died. 
We have never found any poison in them; 
they were wrongly fed. Dairymen need to 
study foods, their use and their combina- 
tion. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 
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POULTRY NOTES. 
BY JOHN W. CAUGHEY. 


WE know ofa number of breeders who 
can boast of several hundred young chicks 
hatched and growing. Can you do so? 
Broiler hatching is started in December and 
January for the markets in March and 
April. It is not uncommon to obtain $1.50 
per pair for four-pound broilers in early 
spring, and at these figures there is a very 
handsome profit. 








Keep one variety and let them have the 
run of the place. It’s the best way, even in 
towns and villages, receiving as they in- 
variably do much better care than can be 
accorded to six or more kinds, and with less 
danger of mixing. One variety properly 
cared for presents a better appearance than 
a mixed lot; besides, one who keeps one 
breed only and makes it a specialty, finds 
better sales among intelligent breeders. 


Turkeys were first brought into Europe 
between 1525 and 1530. A few specimens 
may have reached Spain a few years earlier, 
but they were unknown before the above 
dates. France and England received some 
a few Years later, and not until 1555 were 
they generally known in European coun- 
tries. The introduction of turkeys into 
France is accredited to Admiral de Chabot; 
but at the marriage of Charles IX to Prin- 
cess Elizabeth of Austria, in 1570, turkeys 
were so scarce over the whole kingdom 
that only ten could be procured for the royal 
nuptial feast; but a vessel from North 
America arrived at the port of San Malo 
which had a pair on board, and these were 
immediately dispatched to Paris, and ar- 
rived in time to be served up with the others 
by the royal cook in the kitchens of the 
Louvre. 


Laying hens should be liberally fed twice 
daily with nothing left over. In summer 
on good grass range, feed in the morning 
three pints of oats, two pints corn, one pint 
beef scraps, all ground, mixed with boiling 
water and fed cool—at evening equal parts 
of whole oats and wheat. In winter in the 
morning, feed three parts finely cut clover 
rowen, one pint corn meal, two pints ground 
oats, one pint beef scraps mixed with boil- 





ing water and fed warm—at noon a cab 
bage; at night equal parts of whole wheat 
and corn. Oyster shell ground up coarse, 
the size of corn, charcoal and pure fresh 
water are necessities to be kept constantly 
before them. 


To be successful in any calling one must. 
naturally incline that way. There is no ex- 
ception to this rule in poultry raising. 
Herein lies the danger to success to a great 
many; they can fix prices, do the advertis- 
ing and find customers for their surplus, 
but cannot raise the chickens. It is one 
thing to hatch out chickens and quite 
another to raise them. Do not mistake 
your calling. If you lack patience, persever- 
ence and an inborn taste for pets do not go 
at poultry raising with expectations of be- 
coming rich, fur you will surely be disap 
pointed. 


The Wyandotte, Plymouth Rock or 
Langshan are superior as layers the year 
round to the Light Brahma. The Brahma 
laysa larger egg but fails to reach the record 
of egg production accorded to the former 
well-known breeds. The most experienced 
egg farmers who keep Leghorns also tell 
us there is hardly a day in the year that 
thty fail to gather eggs. No breed will do 
well witiout care and comforts, and eggs 
must be catered for, 


Holland is a great reas 8 fop raising 
turkeys, The well:knawy White Halland 
Furkey is lareely bred in this eountey, 


The Hollander lives a peaceful, happy life. 
With a small farm of twenty-five acres he 
will raise hundreds of turkeys annually be- 
sides his usual crop of cabbage,both of which 
bring him in a very comfortable income, 
In Holland large numbers of geese are kept 
and the sale of feathers runs up to many 
hundred dollars each season. While the 
luxury surrounding our many rich people 
in large cities does not belong to the Hol- 
lander, he has happiness and contentment 
which a great many of us cannot boast of 
even with all our wealth. 


The Buff Cochin, among the Asiatic varie- 
ties of high-class poultry, rank far above the 
White, Black and Partridge Cochins. They 
are great Jayers, considering the large frame 
and awkward movements natural to them 
in getting about. With a plumage of 
orange buff and a body in some cases as 
full as a pillow and handsome as the pret- 
tiest bit of brown broadcloth, surely the 
Buff Cochin will continue to fascinate and 
win friends wherever it appears. They 
are really a beautiful and also practical 
farm fowl, worth while keeping if they be 
strangers to you now. 

PITTSBURGH, PENN. 
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FEEDING COARSE GRAIN. 


THE use that is made of the grain that is 
grown on any farm is the best indication of 
the character of the farming and whether it 
is progressing or retrograding. In new coun- 
tries grain is usually sold until the settlers 
get money to buy stock to feed it out. This 
is at first done by turning grain into pork, 
in which form corn used to be marketed 
before the days of railroads by driving hogs 
in droves of forty or fifty to the cities where 
facilities existed for slaughtering and pack- 
ing. As railroad facilities increased, more 


Stop a Cold 


before it goes to your weak spot. You 
know that’s where it will go. Stop it 


Where it is. 


You know where it will settle. You need 
reinforcement there. You can get this 

















With. 
Compound Oxygen. It efiters at” the 
lungs: Goes straight to the needy part. 


Compound 
Oxygen 


Puts out and keeps out heavy colds. Pre- 
vents sickness, suffering, loss of life. 
Send for large book of proof, free. 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 

1529 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 
Added to any Soup, 


Sauce or Gravy gives 
Strength and Fine Flavor. 








Invaluable in Improved and Econcmic Cookery. 
Makes cheapest, purest and best Beef Tea. 











corn was seld from the farm, as apparently 
better prices could be got for it than could 
be made by feeding it. But this is a decep- 
tive policy, because the grain sold from the 
farm constantly decreased its fertility. 
When the time came to feed stock instead 
of selling grain the land had become ex- 
hausted so that to restore fertility grain 
had to be purchased. This, if at all profita- 
ble, required a better class of stock, and 
thus the failure of crops, which obliged ex- 
clusive grain growing to be suspended, has 
often been the beginning of better farming. 
—American. Cultivator. 
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REPAIRS OF OLD WAGONS. 


FoR two or three years, with proper care, 
a well-made farm wagon willl need no re- 
pairing. It must be housed, and possibly 
painted, during that time. When it begins 
to need repairs it will probably sell for more 
than it is worth, as the repairs required will 
be twice or three times the interest on a 
new wagon. It was once a remark of a 
country blacksmith that the wagons of 
some of his neighboring farmers added as 
much in cost of repairs as did the expense 
of horseshoeing. The more a farmer thinks 
about these wastes the better he will appre- 
ciate the importance of having some place 
where all wheeled vehicles and farm tools 
generally can be housed when not in use — 
Exchange. 
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MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 
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POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
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A cream of tartar baking powder.” 
all in leavening strength.Latest U. 
ment Food Report. 








DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artsior 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway'Hall, W. Y. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & 0028 
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Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more @co- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
piseste, and admirably adapted for invalids 
fs well as for persons in health. 
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SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 
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SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury St., 
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MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Oharter of the Com- 
submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 3ist of Decernber, 1890. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

nary, 1890, t0 3ist December, 1890.......... $3,829.331 19 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


1690, to 3ist December, 1890.........s...... $8/292,074 46 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $753,158 86 


The Company has the following Assets, 

Viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks. ..... $7,509,315 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,266,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


MmReRR OR OR on itd cds te us co cee “Sceccccctes 1,718,562 11 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,345,029 39 
Gnas Cah TRS Se art seen kk 50-02 cc cceccscees 198,428 18 

| Se eee $12,527,334 68 


‘Six per cent. Interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1886 will 
be redeemed and paid tc the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease, “The certificates to be produced at the 
time ot payment, and canceled. 

A divident of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned prenijums of the Company for the year ending 
31st, December, 1890, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on dnd after“Puesday, the of May next. 

es of the Board, 
“1. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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Beyond Comparison. 
The Best Blanket Protector Made. 
It Cannot Absorb Filth. 
It Cleans Itself. 
Follows every movement of the head and 
does its work. 


PRICE, $2.00. 





FOR SALE BY 


Ls. M. MOSEMAN & BRO., 


128 ‘Chambers Street, New York, 


Constructed throughout of Finest Steel. | 


LARGE CUSHION TIRES. 
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WARWICK CYCLE MFG. CO., 


Springfield, Maes. 
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The Old Reliable, 


INDEMAN 


PIANOS. 
(Establihed 1837.) 


Wondertel in tone and lasting qualities; of highest 

excellence and workmanship. Prices moderate. For 
Catalogue, address Lindeman & Sons, Piano Co., 147th 
Street and Brook Avenue. New York. 
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Rooms en suite with Private Baths. 
Single rooms for r transient it guests with use of Baths 
P. H. McCANN, Propriéter, 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 
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CORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 
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